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PREFACE 


I have been fortunate in having been granted permission to base my translation 
on the critical edition of A. Prat, first published in 1911 and reissued in 1994 with ad- 
ditional notes by Pierre Rétat: Pensées diverses sur la comète (Paris: Société des 
Textes Français Modernes, 1994). Numbered footnotes are my own, as is all material 
included in square brackets. Where Bayle himself does not translate or paraphrase a 
given citation, I have supplied a translation of it; in the few places where he quotes an 
original Greek source and translates it into Latin, I have substituted for both my own 
rendering of the Greek. Translations of biblical quotations are taken from the King 
James Version. Lettered notes are Bayle's, and I have for the most part retained his 
sometimes inconsistent spelling of proper names and often heavily abbreviated cita- 
tions. For fuller citations, the reader may consult the bibliography at the end of the 
volume. This addition, together with the outline, list of biblical references, and index, 
do not appear in Bayle's text and are therefore my responsibility. 

I extend my thanks to the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation for a postdoctoral 
fellowship at Emory University that supported me during the time I prepared this vol- 
ume. À generous summer grant from the Earhart Foundation allowed me the free- 
dom to complete the introduction, and I am very grateful to the foundation and its 
officers for their support. Alejandra Ahrensdorf, Daniel Gallagher, and John Shea 
made available to me their expertise in various fields, and Eric Buzzetti offered many 
helpful suggestions on portions of the translation. In maneuvering through the thicket 
of scholarship on Bayle, I was aided by Kenneth Weinstein's doctoral dissertation, a 
copy of which he very kindly supplied me. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The aim of chis volume is twofold: to argue that the study of Pierre Bayle is es- 
sential for anyone seeking an adequate understanding of the early modern Enlight- 
enment; and to facilitate such study by making available an unabridged English trans- 
lation of Bayle's first great work, the Various Thoughts on the Occasion of a Comet 
(1682). 

That Bayle has traditionally been placed among modern rationalism's greatest 
progenitors is not difficult to prove. According to no less an authority than Voltaire, 
the "immortal Bayle, the honor of human nature," was the "greatest of the dialecti- 
cians who ever lived," deserving of an "immortal reputation."! Bayle's monumental 
Dictionnaire historique et critique, for Voltaire "the first work of its kind in which one 
can learn how to think"? was the most widely held book in private French libraries 
in the eighteenth century? and can plausibly be said to have been "the real arsenal of 
all Enlightenment philosophers" —perhaps even “the Bible of the eighteenth cen- 
tury."* Bayle’s dazzling argumentation, immense learning, and razor-sharp wit 
prompted Diderot to declare of him that he had "few equals in the art of reasoning, 
and perhaps no superiors."? Indeed, by the seriousness with which they studied and 
debated his writings, a host of learned luminaries bears witness to Bayle's impor- 
tance—from Leibniz, Lessing, and Hume to Rousseau, Herder, and Melville, from 
Catherine the Great and Frederick the Great to Thomas Jefferson and Benjamin 
Franklin.$ 

It was not the Dictionnaire, however, but the Various Thoughts on the Occasion 
of a Comet that first established Bayle as "the philosophe of Rotterdam." The book's 
principal task is to undermine the influence of "superstition" in politics, and it is here 
that Bayle made his notorious suggestion, unique to him in the history of political 
thought until then, that a decent society of atheists is possible in principle. Accord- 
ing to Bayle, the morality necessary to sound political life does not require and is even 
harmed by belief in a divinity. Bayle was thus instrumental in laying the philosophi- 
cal groundwork for what has come to be called the separation of church and state, and 
he was of decisive importance in making known the political desirability of religious 
tolerance and diversity, among the hallmarks of our own democracy. 

Today, as postmodernism and the movements inspired by it continue to ques- 
tion and indeed undermine the rationalism of the modern Enlightenment, the need 
to reexamine the origins of che modern political and philosophic project is becoming 
ever more apparent, not to say urgent. Can our most important and characteristic po- 
litical arrangements be known to be good, as their original architects claimed, or must 
we cling to them solely because they embody our “values” to which we are “commit- 
ted"? From Pierre Bayle we can learn the classic arguments against orthodoxy that were 
intended to clear the path for the Enlightenment, for a new and more sober politics 
founded by sovereign philosophy and guided by insight into the true demands of hu- 
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man nature. We can thus equip ourselves with first-hand awareness of the authentic 
case for modern rationalism that at present we may risk dismissing merely on the say- 
so of contemporary authorities. But from Bayle we can also understand how high the 
stakes are in deriding the Enlightenment and its political achievements. For in his 
pages we see something of what the world was before the rise of modern political phi- 
losophy; we see that, absent the persuasive appeal to reason, the world teems with mir- 
acles and malevolent spirits and mystics. We who take for granted the hard-fought se- 
curity and comforts of liberal democracy need to understand once again that the 
collapse of reason, which is today celebrated on the grounds that it will give rise to a 
more thorough toleration of all “difference” or “otherness,” will in all likelihood give 
rise also to the old-fashioned longing for God or gods. Indeed, this has already begun 
to happen: arguably the greatest philosophic authority of our age teaches that "only a 
god can save us." Such hopes of even or precisely the philosophic avant garde for the 
rejuvenation of belief in a divinity may well be fulfilled following the destruction of 
Enlightenment rationalism—but in ways they might not imagine and probably could 
not stomach. 

The growing sense that we must get to the bottom of these and related difficul- 
ties explains in part, I suspect, the recent and welcome resurgence of interest in Bayle's 
thought in both the United States and Europe, a development this volume hopes to 
foster. By turns profound and outrageous, calmly argued and indignantly provocative, 
Bayle's Various Thoughts is a crucial document in the rise of modern rationalism to 
which we in the postmodern, antirational era would do well to return. There can of 
course be no guarantee that Bayle's work will satisfy those who are wary of every ra- 
tional orientation, but I contend that he deserves a broader and more respectful hear- 
ing than at present he tends to receive. 


Bayle was born on November 18, 1647 in Carla (now Carla-Bayle), a small vil- 
lage in southernmost France. Although Bayle's father was a pastor of modest means, 
he did manage to secure for his three sons as respectable an education as was available 
to Calvinist families in Catholic France. Pierre attended the Academy in Puylaurens, 
as his brother Jacob had done before him, but he soon grew dissatisfied with the qual- 
ity of the education there and, unbeknownst to his parents, moved to Toulouse to at- 
tend its Jesuit college as a Protestant day-student. For reasons that are and must re- 
main controversial, Bayle then converted to Catholicism for some eighteen months. 
It is certain that he thereby gained a measure of financial security and could take bet- 
ter advantage of the education the Jesuits made available to him; certain too is the fact 
that his subsequent return to Calvinism, in outward profession at least, rendered him 
liable to severe punishment at the hands of the French authorities." 

After finding employment as a private tutor in Geneva, Coppet, Normandy, and 
Paris, Bayle managed to obtain a teaching position at the Academy of Sedan in 1675. 
There he met and befriended the Protestant theologian Pierre Jurieu who, from be- 
ing one of Bayle's early supporters, was to become his most virulent and indefatiga- 
ble critic. Louis XIV closed the Academy in 1681 as a result of increasing hostility to- 
ward Protestants, a hostility that was to culminate four years later in the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes? and, for Bayle personally, in the imprisonment and death of his 
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brother Jacob in retribution for Bayle's own Critique général de l'Histoire du Calvin- 
isme de M. Maimbourg, which had already been burned by the public hangman in 
Paris. Bayle was forced to flee to Rotterdam where, in October of 1681, he took up a 
post teaching philosophy and history at the École Illustre. By 1693, however, the pub- 
lic break between Bayle and Jurieu had become so bitter that it apparently cost Bayle 
his job. To the rescue came his publisher and friend, Reinier Leers, who gave Bayle a 
small annuity against future sales of his monumental Dictionnaire, first published in 
1697 to great success. Bayle never again held an official position but devoted the rest 
of his life to writing and study. He lived alone in modest accommodations, left Rot- 
terdam on only a handful of occasions, and, despite having become something of a 
celebrity toward the end of his life, died alone on December 28, 1706.? 


History of the Various Thoughts on the Occasion of a Comet 


Early on November 14, 1680, a German astronomer named Gottfried Kirch 
caught sight of a comet that would reappear, in even more spectacular form, on the 
24th of December and attract the attention of much of Europe. Consider the fol- 
lowing eyewitness account: 


I tremble when I recall the terrible appearance [the comet] had on Saturday 
evening in the clear sky, when it was observed by everybody with inexpressible 
astonishment. It seemed as though the heavens were burning, or as if the very 
air was on fire. . . . [F]rom this little star stretched out such a wonderfully long 
tail that even an intellectual man was overcome with trembling; one's hair stood 
on end as this uncommon, terrible and indescribable tail came into view. . . . 
O wonderful almighty God! The heavens show thy might and the earth thy 
handiwork!!? 


As Bayle himself tells us, the appearance of this comet caused so many panicked in- 
quiries to be made of him that he decided to respond formally to them, and such was 
at least the nominal occasion for the present work, which first appeared in 1682 in a 
somewhat different form as Letter to M.L.A.D.C., Doctor of the Sorbonne, In Which It 
Is Proved by Several Reasons Drawn From Philosophy and Theology That Comets Are Not 
the Presage of Any Misfortune | With Several Moral and Political Reflections and Several 
Historical Observations and the Refutation of Certain Popular Errors. An augmented and 
reorganized version appeared in 1683 under the shortened title, Various Thoughts, 
Written on the Occasion of the Comet That Appeared in the Month of December, 1680. 
This second edition is considered definitive, for although a third appeared during 
Bayle's lifetime (1699), it differed from the second only in minor respects, as Bayle 
himself tells us in the "Notice" he appended to it (see below, p. 14, as well as $262). 
The only English translation of the work appeared in London in 1708 as Miscella- 
neous Reflections, occasion d by a Comet which appear'd in December, 1680. 

The Dictionnaire apart, everything Bayle wrote first appeared anonymously. He 
even made use of some rather elaborate ruses to conceal his authorship: the manu- 
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script of Ce que c'est que la France toute catholique, for example, was said to have been 
delivered by a missionary recently returned from England, and the Commentaire 
philosophique was presented as a French translation of an English work. "I do not 
blame those who name themselves at the head of their works, but I have always had 
a secret antipathy toward this" (Dictionnaire, Préface). The publisher Leers first di- 
vulged the authorship of the Various Thoughts to a small circle shortly after its ap- 
pearance in 1682, and among those thus put in the know was Jurieu, who was an- 
noyed by Bayle's lack of candor and asked for clarifications concerning some of 
Bayle's arguments. Although Jurieu was apparently satisfied with Bayle's explanations 
at this point, the book was to be a rich mine of controversy between them.! 

Despite this early indiscretion, Bayle's authorship of the Various Thoughts was 
still not widely known at the time of the second edition (1683).!? With the book's 
success came both recognition and controversy, however, and by 1694 Bayle felt the 
need to write in his own name an "Addition" to the work to quell the growing mis- 
givings that the book actively promoted atheism. In 1704, Bayle published the Con- 
tinuation of the Various Thoughts in which he attempted to reply at greater length to 
his chorus of critics. Since this was the last work Bayle published in his lifetime, the 
Various Thoughts can lay claim to being in a sense the first and the last of Bayle's books. 
At any rate its principal themes—the tension between faith and reason, the possibil- 
ity of knowledge of God and of His miracles, the problem of evil—concerned Bayle 
throughout his life. For this reason among others, the Various Thoughts on the Occa- 
sion of a Comet is an especially good introduction to the thought of Bayle and there- 
fore also to the early modern Enlightenment. 


The General Character of the Book and Bayle's Manner of Writing 


The book consists of eleven letters of widely varying length written between 
January 1 and October 11, 1681 by a man identified only as “A” to an unnamed the- 
ologian at the Sorbonne. As we learn from the notice to the third edition, however, 
the entire epistolary dialogue is a fiction of Bayle's own choosing, and we must won- 
der whether, in choosing it, Bayle did not *accommodate himself to the times and be- 
tray on a thousand occasions the judgment he formed of things" (p. 8). There is rea- 
son to believe that he did. To take only the most obvious example, Bayle explains in 
the same notice that, in order to have some hope of having his book published in Paris, 
he had originally thought it essential "to take the style of a Roman Catholic and to 
imitate the language and the eulogies of Monsieur de Visé concerning affairs of 
state"—that is, to argue in the manner of a good Scholastic and to praise Louis XIV. 
But this admission means that both his religious stance and his political praise are 
more the product of “policy” than "sincerity," to make use of a distinction Bayle em- 
ploys with regard to Epicurus ($178). In fact, the book is marked by "all sorts of pre- 
cautions" the author used to conceal himself that he left intact when the book was 
finally printed in Holland (“Notice,” p. 14). The more one studies the Various 
Thoughts, the more one is struck by the care with which Bayle composed it, and his 
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ostentatious proclamations to the contrary must be taken with a grain of salt (“Note,” 
p. 5; $$1; 2; 262).!3 

To begin to understand Bayle’s manner of writing, one must recover the ne- 
cessity that Bayle evidently understood himself to be under when composing his book. 
Bayle paraphrases Plutarch’s remark that, in Nicias’ time, one did not dare to be open 
about the true causes of lunar eclipses “except with one’s best friends and while tak- 
ing precautions.” For when such prodigies were explained “in terms of a physical 
cause, they were reduced to presaging nothing any more, which deprived the people 
of an infinite number of vain imaginings on which they feasted and diviners of the 
most considerable part of their employment” (§110). Yet the most obvious purpose 
of Bayle’s book is to explain comets in terms of physical causes and thus to deprive 
them of their status as presages, and he indicates repeatedly the deplorable extent to 
which all Christians—the learned and the ignorant, the priests and the people—are 
taken up with presages of every kind, eclipses included (§51). However much Bayle’s 
time may differ from Nicias’, then, the fundamental hostility to philosophy and to 
philosophical explanation remains unchanged. Accordingly, when he reports a por- 
tion of a private conversation that had taken place at his home, Bayle states that "[w]e 
reasoned on all this with the liberty . . . that is taken when one is not troubled either 
by the presence of the people or by that of bigoted doctors, two sorts of persons one 
must handle carefully: the first, for fear of shaking their faith, the others for fear of be- 
coming the object of their ardent persecutions” (§200). Thus, “it is necessary to con- 
duct oneself with great discretion and with great care when one attacks the old errors 
of religion” (§91). Just as it took all of Pericles’ credibility and eloquence to free the 
philosopher Anaxagoras from prison for teaching that the moon was a stone (§110), 
so Bayle will have to avail himself of “all sorts of precautions” if he is to remain un- 
scathed in his attempt to deprive both the people and the priests of the presages to 
which they are, each for their own reasons, greatly attached. In writing a book, then, 
that proves to bear not merely on the status of comets but, as I will try to indicate, on 
the truth of the fundamental dogmas of biblical faith, Bayle was very much alive to 
the danger of being “troubled” or “persecuted” and thus to the necessity of “handling” 
his audience “carefully.” The bare facts of Bayle’s biography establish well enough the 
reasonableness of his concern, and one may note in this connection that Bayle thought 
anyone willing to be a martyr for atheism a “fool” (consider §182). 

That the Various Thoughts is without doubt a very bold book does not refute or 
even undermine the foregoing remarks: for every shocking thought Bayle permitted 
himself to utter, there are a half dozen more he leaves a reader to puzzle out on the 
basis of hints and indications. Such insights as an author merely prompts readers to 
make on their own have the advantage that he can deny all knowledge of them, even 
as his readers, enlightened or corrupted in part by their own efforts, cannot so easily 
deny them to themselves. Bayle did indeed plead ignorance when the torrent of con- 
troversy hit, clinging to the book’s more orthodox utterances and glossing over those 
that contradict them. But rather than attempt to enumerate the various “precautions” 
or literary devices that Bayle made use of, let me turn now to sketch the outline of his 
argument, in the course of which some of these devices will come to sight. 
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The Theological Argument: Summary of Bayle's 
Seventh and Eighth Reasons 


As Bayle himself stresses (“Note” to the 1682 edition; $8), the core of the book's 
argument is to be found in the seventh reason ($$57—78) against the presages of 
comets, an argument that explicitly proceeds on the basis of theological, rather than 
philosophical, premises. Let it suffice for present purposes, then, to summarize the ar- 
gument of the six preceding reasons as follows: nothing in the world as it manifests 
itself to the philosopher or scientist suggests that comets can be by their nature the 
efficient cause of any misfortune on earth, and what force such a supposition has is 
due to astrology. However absurd this false science may be, it has always found loyal 
adherents, partly on account of man's natural laziness and credulity, partly on account 
of its utility in keeping men in the thrall of false but politically advantageous opin- 
ions. In addition, neither revelation nor an unprejudiced analysis of history informs 
us that comets and misfortunes always go together such that, whenever we see a comet, 
we may be certain that misfortunes are to follow. In fact, comets and eclipses alike are 
purely natural events fully in accord with the knowable laws of nature and as such are 
without moral significance. More generally, what applies to the opinion concerning 
the presages of comets and eclipses applies also to all opinions the evidence for which 
rests solely on inherited prejudice or majority consent and not on knowledge arrived 
at independently or with the aid of a philosopher. It is true that Bayle explicitly ex- 
empts the truths of faith from the standard he applies to those of nature, but the ef- 
fect of this exemption is to raise the doubt whether the former are anything more than 
conventionally held opinions without referent in the real world, formulated and 
adopted for political reasons. 

Bayle begins his promised theological argument in the sixth and therefore cen- 
tral letter of the correspondence ($57). In it he follows the pattern he had laid down 
in the course of the six preceding arguments, addressing first the contention that 
comets are the efficient cause of misfortune ($58), then that they are but the signs of 
it (§§59-78). But whereas Bayle had devoted fifteen sections to proving on the basis 
of philosophy that comets cannot be the direct cause of misfortunes ($$9—25), he here 
simply appeals, in a single and very brief section, to the conviction sanctioned by the- 
ology but evidently not by philosophy that man's will is free: "It is a matter of faith 
that the liberty of man is beyond the influences of the stars and that no physical qual- 
ity necessarily leads it to what is evil" ($58). Since the dogma of free will dictates that 
we alone are responsible for such evils in the world as war, sedition, and murder, and 
since neither reason nor revelation informs us of any necessary link between comets 
and these misfortunes, we are compelled to conclude that, if comets are presages, they 
can be so only through some miraculous means. Bayle thus indicates the deficiency of 
arguing, as he himself had done in his fifth reason (cf. $59 with $$24—44), that on the 
basis of our common experience of the world there is no link of any kind between 
comets and misfortunes. For some insist that precisely the experience of this world in- 
cludes the experience of miracles, and comets may presage ill fortune through entirely 
miraculous means that as such are beyond the limit of human understanding. We are 
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now in a position to see that Bayle had abandoned his fifth and apparently “decisive” 
reason (see $33) not because his friend was too busy to consider it, as he had said, but 
because it did not even broach the truly fundamental issue of the possibility of mirac- 
ulous intervention in the world. It is to resolving this daunting question that Bayle's 
theological argument is at bottom devoted. 

Bayle turns to consider whether comets can in fact be miraculous signs 
($$60—71). In pagan times, the sole effect of setting comets ablaze in a miraculous man- 
ner would have been to increase the zeal of the pagans for their idolatrous worship. As 
both the Bible and the Church Fathers tell us, however, God hates nothing as much as 
he hates idolatry. It is therefore incompatible with the jealous God of the Bible to sup- 
pose that he would have done something whose only result would be to encourage men 
to do what he most abhors ($$60—71); it is impious to maintain that God intended 
comets to be miraculous signs of anything to pagans. Accordingly, there is no reason 
to believe that comets were anything other than natural events. In Christian times, 
there is still nothing in nature giving us reason to link comets with misfortunes, just as 
there remains no revelation teaching us that comets—as distinguished from rain- 
bows—are endowed with divine meaning. Furthermore, however much progress the 
true religion has made, most of the world remains idolatrous, and the argument against 
the miraculous presages of comets in pagan times holds true today. More generally, 
God's miraculous use of a comet is incompatible with the character of his providence, 
for God does not in fact punish all alike at the same time, though all alike see a comet 
at the same time. God must deceive some people, then, if he intends to presage pun- 
ishment by means of comets, and this cannot be said without impiety. 

In the last section of his eighth reason, Bayle contends that, "the knowledge of 
the future coming only from God, there is no presage of contingent things that is not 
immediately established by God" ($101; consider also $213). Just as natural events, 
then, can be presaged only by another natural event known to share the same cause 
(see $54), so contingent or chance events can be presaged only by the immediate and 
explicit word of God, as Jacob, for example, knew the fate of Joseph's sons because 
he was "filled with a celestial revelation." In the immediate sequel, however, Bayle 
speaks also of "an eternal law of God" which would be needed to indicate that "an en- 
counter with a weasel," for example, presages some misfortune. Either direct and ex- 
plicit revelation, then, or an "eternal law of God" promulgated by him and knowable 
in principle to all men is needed for there to be presages of contingent events. Yet it 
would be "absurd" to suppose that “God has made an infinite number of these sorts 
of combinations in order to teach the future to all men," in part because God teaches, 
to the contrary, that he reserves to himself the knowledge of the future in order to 
"confound false Gods" ($101; Bayle refers the reader to Isaiah 41:23). Although Bayle 
gives other arguments here against this possibility, by the end of his theological argu- 
ment proper the possibility of divine revelation—and hence of miraculous interven- 
tion in the natural order—remains standing. We should not be surprised, then, that 
Bayle will turn to elaborate and defend his theological argument in a section that 
proves to be more than twice as long as the exposition of the seventh and eighth rea- 
sons taken together. 
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Bayle's Defense of His Theological Argument 


The first and most important of the three objections to his theological argument 
takes the form of an explanation of God's purpose in igniting comets, according to 
which God wished to show mankind that there is a providential power and to give 
them time to repent. If idolaters react to the sight of comets by turning with greater 
fervor to their idolatrous worship, that is their own fault, for we must be held re- 
sponsible for turning away from the true God. And better that men should become 
idolatrous than that they should fall into atheism, “which would have been the ruin 
of human society" ($102). 

Bayle's fourth response to his objector ($114, "That Atheism Is Not a Greater 
Evil than Idolatry") proves to be the most searching, and what Bayle has up his sleeve 
appears by comparing his changing formulations of what it is he is trying to prove: 
though he here entertains the proposition that "idolatry is at least as abominable as 
atheism" ($114), he eventually concludes that "idolatry is worse than atheism" ($192, 
emphasis added). Against the more or less accepted view of his day, then (see, e.g., 
$183), Bayle is about to argue for the superiority of atheism to idolatry. But this is not 
all. Bayle is very much concerned to bring out the fundamental similarity between pa- 
gan idolatry and biblical faith,!* and as falls idolatry, so falls faith. Bayle will gradu- 
ally lead the reader to conclude that atheism is superior to both pagan idolatry and 
biblical worship. The very controversial character of the argument to follow is 
confirmed by the fact that, strictly speaking, Bayle does not make it. He claims instead 
merely to be repeating something he once heard “one of the clever men of France 
maintain,” a man who was “as good a Christian as I know” (§114). Thus Bayle will 
simply relate portions of another’s argument and “paraphrase or comment on them” 
occasionally, a fact he reminds us of from time to time (see $$124; 128; 132, end; 
133, beg.; 192, beg.; 193, end). 

The sixth proof of Bayle's fourth response (§§ 122-32) takes the form of a com- 
parison of the character of the heart (§§122-28) and mind ($$129—32) as they are 
typically found in “pagans and atheists” respectively (§122). In the course of these 
considerations, Bayle lays out the proper manner in which the worth of a religion 
should be judged: “the pagan religion” ought to be evaluated in terms of “the worship 
it practiced as established by public authority,” that is, the actual deeds it encouraged 
or demanded and not its mere decrees or official utterances. And despite the fact that 
Bayle had begun this inquiry by speaking explicitly only of “pagans and atheists” 
(§122), he insists that this same standard be applied to “our religion” as well: “the only 
true means of exonerating our religion is to show that it tolerates nothing that is not 
good, and that not only are the decisions of the Councils orthodox, but the worship, 
practices, and doctrines publicly authorized are just and holy as well” (§128, toward 
the end). 

With Catholicism now on the defensive, Bayle turns to show, by means of vivid 
examples, that the belief in Gods did not keep pagans from the most horrendous 
crimes, crimes which atheists might equal but surely could not surpass (§§ 129-30). 
For the practice of idolatry led pagans to offer ever greater sacrifices but never to “mor- 
tify concupiscence”; and, concupiscence being “the source of all crimes,” it is clear 
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that “idolaters should be as capable of committing every sort of crime as atheists are." 
What then kept pagan societies from utter chaos? "[B]oth [atheists and pagans] could 
not form societies if a brake stronger than that of religion, namely human laws, did 
not repress their perversity." "Human laws," then, are solely responsible for what or- 
der there was to be found among the pagans, their religion being at best useless in this 
respect. Bayle does not now turn to consider the case of atheists, as the avowed pur- 
pose of the present comparison would lead us to expect (see again $122) but looks in- 
stead at the third element of his comparison that is never long absent: Christianity. 
"There is only the true religion which . . . [performs the service] of converting man 
to God, of making him fight against his passions, and of making him virtuous." It 
would seem, then, that Christianity is an essential part of any healthy politics. Alas, 
“it is not successful in this in regard to all those who profess it.” All to the contrary, 
“the greatest number remain so engaged in vice that if human laws did not impose 
order, all societies of Christians would soon be destroyed": what is true of pagan so- 
cieties is equally true of Christian ones. Laws of an entirely human origin, laws with 
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teeth in them, are the principal means to restrain men’s “concupiscence” (consider 
also §161, end). 

In what follows, Bayle will be less concerned with the demotion of idolatry than 
with the elevation of atheism, as appears from the title of his seventh proof, which oc- 
cupies the center of the book and which his imaginary Catholic friend “insisted on 
most amply”: “Atheism Does Not Necessarily Lead to the Corruption of Morals” 
(§133). The widespread denigration of atheism stems from the faulty supposition that 
it is the “lights of the conscience” ($$133, beg.; 134, end; 138, end) or, what is the 
same thing, “the knowledge of a God,” that “corrects the vicious inclinations of men” 
($134, title). Bayle contends rather that “it is not the mind' general opinions that de- 
termine our actions but the passions in the heart” (§138, emphasis original). For a man 
“is not set on a certain action rather than another on account of the general knowl- 
edge he has of what he should do” but rather on account of “the particular judgment 
he brings to bear on each thing when he is on the point of acting” ($135); such a par- 
ticular judgment “almost always accommodates itself to the dominant passion of the 
heart, to the inclination of the temperament, to the force of adopted habits, and to 
the taste for or sensitivity to certain objects" ($135). These dictates of the heart, and 
not "the conviction that there is a providence punishing wicked people and reward- 
ing the good" ($144, beg.), are "the true springs that make us act" ($133). So it is, 
then, that the ancient pagans were obsessed with their Gods and yet “did not fail to 
commit all the crimes imaginable" ($136). And Bayle does not hesitate to apply this 
psychological insight to Christianity: Christians know clearly that they must renounce 
vice in order to be eternally happy and to avoid being eternally unhappy, and nonethe- 
less they continue to live "in the greatest and most vicious dissoluteness" ($136, end). 
To be sure, the dictates of religion (e.g., circumcision, the prohibition against incest, 
the observance of holidays) can play a part in shaping men's actions, but in the cases 
where this is so, "it is because this does not prevent them from satisfying the domi- 
nant passions of their heart, or else because the fear of infamy and of some temporal 
punishment leads them to it" ($137, emphasis added). So too men may "regularly ob- 
serve several painful and inconvenient forms of worship" because "they wish thereby 
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to redeem their usual sins and to make their conscience accord with their favorite pas- 
sions, which still shows that the corruption of their will is che principal reason deter- 
mining them" ($137). 

From all this Bayle concludes that “men can be at the same time very unregu- 
lated in their morals and very much convinced of the truth of a religion, and even of 
the truth of the Christian religion" (emphasis added); that "the soul’s knowledge is not 
the cause of our actions"; and—a perfunctory exemption for those “led by the spirit 
of God" notwithstanding—that "faith in a religion is not the rule of the conduct of 
man, except that it is often apt to excite in the soul anger against those who are of a 
different sentiment" ($143). Again, if it is true, "as history and the course of common 
life prove,” that "men can be steeped in every sort of crime while they are convinced 
of the truth of their religion which teaches that God severely punishes the sinner and 
that he magnificently rewards good works,” it is necessary to agree that "those who 
give us this conviction as a proof and as a pledge of the good life are necessarily mis- 
taken"; it is to "reason poorly" to "conclude from the fact that a man is an idolater 
that he lives in a manner morally superior to an atheist” — just as, on the basis of Bayle's 
argument as a whole, it must be to reason poorly to conclude that Christians are as 
such morally superior to atheists ($145). 

Christianity and paganism also prove to be as useless an incentive toward virtue 
as they are a check on vice, for all the admirable deeds found in the ancient histories 
cannot be attributed to knowledge of the true God or to the horrendous examples set 
by the pagan gods; these deeds must therefore be traced to "temperament, education, 
the desire for glory, the taste for a sort of reputation, the esteem one can conceive for 
what appears to be decent and praiseworthy, and to several other motives within the 
competence of all men, whether they have a religion or whether they do not" ($146, 
emphasis added). Accordingly, "what prevents an atheist, either through the disposi- 
tion of his temperament or through the instinct for some passion that dominates him, 
from performing all the same actions that pagans have been able to do?" ($146) 

Religion as such, then, proves to be impotent in the face of the demands of the 
passions, be they conducive to virtue or to vice; only where passion and piety happen 
to coincide will one see men acting in accordance with the latter.!? The ultimate 
source of the power of the passions over that of religion is the fact that the passions, 
being grounded in the body ($139 and esp. $144), are natural to man, whereas all re- 
ligious dictates are conventional and for the most part fly in the face of nature: 
“Whence comes it, I beg you, that although there is among men a prodigious diver- 
sity of opinions bearing on the manner of serving God and of living according to the 
laws of propriety, one nonetheless sees certain passions consistently ruling in all coun- 
tries and in all ages?" Indeed, the only thing uniting “all the sorts of peoples who in 
other respects have as it were nothing in common except the general notion of man" 
is the similarity of their passions, a similarity so great that “one might say they copy 
one another" ($136). Again, the transgression of the law of God or Gods characteris- 
tic of all societies is but “a copy made according to nature" ($145). “We see this sort 
of spirit still reigning everywhere which drags men into sin notwithstanding the fear 
of hell and the pangs of the conscience" ($145, emphasis added). 

If, then, the “origin of the dissoluteness of morals is not incredulity" but “some- 
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thing else altogether" ($159, end), it follows that the conviction of the truth of “our 
mysteries" ($$142; 158, end) cannot put a stop to sin or that "something quite other 
than a simple knowledge of the truth of the Gospel" ($156) is needed to govern and 
restrain men. What remedy does Bayle propose? His first and most obvious answer is 
to underline "the necessity of grace" ($157, title): "itis God who brings us to love [the 
truths of the Gospel] by adding to the illumination of our mind a disposition of 
the heart that makes us find more delight in the exercise of virtue than in the practice 
of vice" ($157). Yet there is reason to doubt whether in the end Bayle puts much stock 
in the moral and political importance of grace, his occasional recourse to it not- 
withstanding (e.g., $$131, 136, 146, 155, 164, 172). For in the only other section 
of the work explicitly devoted to the subject of grace, Bayle—and not his anonymous 
Catholic friend whose discourse we are now supposedly hearing—had argued as 
follows: 


Divine providence, not having found it appropriate to establish its grace on the 
ruins of our nature, is content to give us a grace that supports our infirmity. But 
as the ground of our nature, subject to an infinite number of illusions, preju- 
dices, passions, and vices, subsists still, it is for all intents and purposes impos- 
sible for Christians, with all the enlightenment and all the grace God spreads 
upon them, not to fall into the same disorders into which other men fall." ($92, 
"In What Way Grace Corrects Nature") 


Moreover, Bayle has just argued that all che admittedly impressive virtues of antiquity 
can be explained on the basis of his account of the passions. No recourse to God's grace 
is therefore necessary in principle to explain the possibility of human virtue, including 
even the most sublime self-sacrifice. And perhaps most important of all, Bayle's appeal 
to grace here proves to be but another argument meant to establish the moral and po- 
litical irrelevance of religious belief, Christianity included. In what might well be taken 
as an act of amazing hubris, Bayle will teach the moral superiority of atheism to Chris- 
tianity by starting from the Christian teaching concerning original sin. 

Perhaps because "we scarcely see a freethinker who is willing to agree to the cor- 
ruption of man" ($160), Bayle himself readily agrees to it. In accordance with this 
biblical premise, the key to understanding man's inclination to vice is now said to be, 
not the natural, bodily passions as such common to all men, but rather our abuse of 
the freedom God bestowed on our souls, an abuse that began with Adam himself 
($160; see again $58). "The more one proves the corruption of man, the more one 
obliges reason to believe what God has revealed to us of the fall of Adam" ($160; see 
$$169; 176; and 192 for the other references to the Fall). Indeed, "[i]t is of greater 
importance than one thinks to make man aware of how far his depravation extends"; 
it is “more useful than one thinks" to show the extent of “the malice of men." The 
utility in question consists in this: precisely if one accepts the theological teaching of 
man's essential depravity, one must accept also the utter impotence of religious ex- 
hortations as a check on man's actions; even the innocent Adam, who knew of God's 
wishes directly, could not keep from eating the forbidden fruit. 

But Bayle adopts the dogma of original sin here also as a weapon against be- 
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lievers as such, for the very fact that all are sinners proves that none allow their knowl- 
edge of God to interfere with their dissolute preoccupations. Believers are in princi- 
ple guilty of a “blacker viciousness" than those who lack belief ever can be. In fact we 
learn in this same section that the distinction Bayle had made in $118 between athe- 
ists who willfully and therefore culpably turn away from God, on the one hand, and 
those who simply have never heard of God and whose ignorance is therefore inno- 
cent, on the other hand, cannot be maintained in practice: *only God knows who 
those are who have made themselves ignorant through pure malice." It would there- 
fore be "very rash" for us to try to decide such questions ($160).!6 After all, there are 
ample reasons why one might reject the knowledge of God: "the distance between us 
and the time when the Gospel was established by means of an infinite number of mir- 
acles," the "distressing depravity of morals that has descended upon the whole of 
Christianity for a thousand years," and the "innumerable sects into which it is di- 
vided" have all formed "clouds" in the minds of some that "prevent them from per- 
ceiving clearly the divinity of the Gospel" ($160). The practical import of Bayle's ap- 
peal to grace, then, is to condemn believers and to elevate atheists on the basis of 
Christianity's moral teaching concerning original sin. Grace surely does not supply a 
politically useful means to "repress men's perversity." 

To sum up: no religious opinion, pagan or Christian, is capable of overcoming 
the natural force of the passions that determines our specific actions, and all such opin- 
ion is as a result utterly useless as a check on human morals. Moreover, the virtues of 
the pagans show that knowledge of God is not necessary to lead men to act well, and 
both paganism and Christianity have led them to commit atrocities that never would 
have occurred to them had they not been filled with religious zeal. Religion, then, is 
not a check on but can be an incentive to vice, and it is unnecessary in the promotion 
of virtue. One may say that, properly understood and manipulated, atheism, not 
God's grace, proves to be the means to put to rest the troubles that until now have 
plagued men and communities: in a passing reference to the civil strife surrounding 
the conversion of Henri IV, Bayle had gone so far as to suggest that if "the Court of 
France had been atheistic, it would never have maintained such conduct" ($155). Let 
us turn now to Bayle's infamous sketch of the morals of a society of atheists. 


On the Possibility of a Society of Atheists 


Bayle’s description of the morals of a society of atheists is intended to show that 
the morality required for healthy political life is possible without belief in God and 
therefore also without belief in providence or the immortality of the soul. It is in- 
tended to show, in other words, the outlines of a morality conceived and promoted 
by human reason alone. Such a morality proves to require nothing less than a refor- 
mulation of the end of politics and a refined understanding of crime or sin, both be- 
ing deduced from a clear-eyed view of our nature. 

The foundation of human nature is pride or self-love (amour-propre), “that pas- 
sion inseparable from our nature” ($171; also §83). Thus each is by nature concerned 
first with his or her own well-being, and it is this self-concern that compels all to flee 
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pain or harm and to seek out pleasure or the good: the fear of pain is great, the fear 
of death, "the most violent of the passions," greater still ($163). In accordance with 
this, every healthy society must rigorously punish legal transgression ($161). Yet Bayle 
puts much more emphasis on the goods we are drawn to than on the evils we flee: "it 
is certain, whatever one may say, that man loves delight [joie] more than he hates pain 
and that he is more sensitive to good than to harm" ($167). Indeed, "delight is the 
nerve of all human affairs" ($167). And although delights or pleasures may be most 
associated with the body, the greatest pleasure we can have is in fact the good opinion 
we hold of ourselves as mediated or determined by the opinion others have of us: "it 
is to the inward esteem of other men that we aspire above all” ($179, emphasis added). 
So it is, then, that "the law that punishes love by means of death is not the one that 
makes amorous hearts so much as mutter"; it is, rather, "the punishment of rumor 
that is dreaded" ($164). After all, many have faced down the fear of death for the sake 
of honor. A society of atheists is possible in principle provided that human laws make 
use of both our natural fear of harm and, even more important, our natural attraction 
to honor or reputation in the eyes of others. The bulk of Bayle's sketch of a society 
of atheists is an outline of a new, more rational legislation that exploits these two dif- 
ferent but linked inclinations of our nature, and the possibility of a society of atheists 
stands or falls by the possibility of maintaining "the harsh law of honor" without re- 
course to belief in a divinity ($162, end). 

The gulf between what Christianity exhorts us to do and what we can only rea- 
sonably be expected to do affords Bayle the opportunity to distinguish the com- 
mandments of God from those of reason. For the title of this section ($169) poses the 
question whether men are right to believe that shamelessness is a lesser crime than 
murder, and according to "revelation" and "sound theology," these are of equal de- 
pravity because both are equally prohibited by God. It is true that shamelessness—in 
the form of prostitution, for example— "is more favorable to public society" than ei- 
ther murder or perjury, but this is irrelevant "before God." While apparently siding 
with "sound theology," then, Bayle clearly indicates that the rank the Bible assigns the 
various sins has no foundation other than the brute fact of God's having thus com- 
manded it. If we make use of the only reasonable standard by which to judge, namely 
what is "favorable to public society," we will determine murder to be a far worse crime 
than shamelessness, as indeed men do generally. And what applies to shamelessness 
applies also to the eating of fruit: the "sin of Adam, who was punished in so terrible 
a manner, derived its enormity so/e/y from [God's] prohibition, for there was nothing 
more innocent than eating a certain fruit. It did no harm to human society, to ani- 
mals, or to the other creatures" (emphasis added). Reason, then, can discover noth- 
ing wrong in what Adam did. The dogma of original sin, like that of free will, can be 
repeated "in the manner of a parrot" ($200), but it can never be grasped by reason. 

It is clear on reflection that Bayle had in mind the standard of political utility 
from the outset of his theological argument, for he there set himself the task of re- 
plying to the charge that atheism "would have been the ruin of human society" 
($102). Moreover, Bayle consistently emphasizes deeds over dogmas and hence right 
action over right understanding or belief.! For example, Bayle will go on to argue 
openly that the question of predestination (cf. $176 with $199), the question whether 
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"the Blessed Virgin is . . . the Queen of the World,” and whether the divine nature of 
Jesus Christ is separable from his human nature, are all of no real importance ($199; 
see also $200, "That Some Errors Are Not Criminal"). For "these errors are altogether 
involuntary and . . . one forms these shadowy judgments without malice as well as 
without liberty" ($200). And although Bayle will concede that the denial of provi- 
dence is a "very crude" error, the thrust of his argument proves to be that there are 
other, far worse ones, all of them bearing directly on conduct—for example, the per- 
secution of the Huguenots in France: “It would be a thousand times better . . . to be 
indifferent to all the sects of the Christian religion than to have, in favor of the true 
one, so impious a zeal" ($197). 

Two questions remain: could a society of atheists in fact be moved by consid- 
erations of honor or glory, and, if so, what would be the character of the ends or ac- 
tions it would thus esteem? Bayle maintains that "a society of atheists would perform 
civil and moral actions as much as other societies do, provided that it punish crimes 
severely and that it attach honor and infamy to certain things" ($172, beg.). For given 
that "the true driving force of man's actions is altogether different from religion" 
($181), there is every reason for the true motives of action to be present among athe- 
ists, "namely punishments and rewards, glory and ignominy, temperament and edu- 
cation" ($172). Despite "the opposition of his greed," an atheist is "capable of re- 
turning a deposit . . . when he sees that his good faith will earn for him the praise of 
a whole city and that his infidelity could one day subject him to reproach,” or at the 
very least to "being suspected of something that would impede his being taken as a 
decent man" ($179). Morality properly understood is selfishness intelligently pursued 
or at any rate prudently controlled. Supported in this way by calculations of advan- 
tage and by our amour-propre, morality needs no exhortation to selfless action to be 
obeyed and therefore need not promise eternal reward or punishment as an incentive 
so to act. 

To prove that ideas of decency do not depend on belief in God, Bayle shows 
chat chere is current among Christians a worldly honor in no way sanctioned by the 
faith the source of which must therefore be something other than the faith: “One may 
run through all the ideas of decency there are among Christians; scarcely two will be 
found that are taken from the religion" ($172). Moreover, it is “a very false thought" 
to suppose that the belief in the immortality of the soul, and hence the prospect of 
eternal reward or punishment, is crucial in leading men to act in a praiseworthy man- 
ner. For those believers who undertake "great and magnificent things" today can hardly 
believe that they themselves will reap any sensation of pleasure from the high esteem 
that other generations will hold them in: how can such esteem either take anything 
away from the torments of hell or add anything to the bliss of heaven? “Is not what is 
more solid in the love of glory no doubt those agreeable imaginings that one rolls over 
in one's mind in thés life, depicting for oneself a long row of centuries filled with ad- 
miration for what one has done?" ($173, emphasis added). And this pleasure is at least 
as available to an atheist as to a believer (see also $179). 

To clarify the character of the things that atheists would encourage by means of 
honor, Bayle returns to the topic of shamelessness: "it is necessary to confess that this 
idea [of the goodness of chastity] is older than either the Gospel or Moses; it is a cer- 
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tain impression that is as old as the world" ($172, end). Bayle later elaborates: “as it 
is as natural to man to value things in proportion to what they cost as it is to love to 
be distinguished, nature alone would have soon taught the inhabitants of the same vil- 
lage that it is glorious for a woman not to be prodigal with her favors, which leads 
things naturally and imperceptibly to the state in which they are seen in almost all re- 
publics" ($180, end; emphasis added). Thus "there are ideas of honor among men 
that are purely a work of nature" ($172). Free of Christianity's confused and confus- 
ing interference with the dictates of human nature, atheists as Bayle envisions them 
would attach ignominy to shamelessness because doing so is sanctioned by nature it- 
self for the reason indicated. One must add, however, that shamelessness as a trans- 
gression would be less serious, as distinguished from those crimes that reason tells us 
are most harmful to society, murder chief among them. And the horror of murder 
would be felt more keenly in a society that denies the immortality of the soul than in 
one that accepts it. 

After this lengthy consideration of the morality of atheists, Bayle concludes as 
follows: "there is no longer any reason to say—one must necessarily deny—that comets 
are signs of the anger of God formed in a miraculous way, since they are altogether 
suited to keep men in the most criminal condition they could be in" ($193, end). 


The Problem of Miracles Revisited 


The most fundamental purpose of the rest of Bayle's theological discussion 
($$194—238) is to return to and grapple more openly with the problem of the possi- 
bility of miracles. Bayle's principal argument thus far relies heavily on the view, char- 
acteristic of what is known as natural theology, that God is perfectly good, just, and 
wise and that an action said to be God's that appears to us to be incompatible with 
these qualities cannot be God's in fact; whatever may be the difference between the 
necessarily imperfect manifestations of the virtues in man and the perfection of them 
in God, that difference in no way obviates our making the comparison between God 
and man. Bayle therefore appeals repeatedly to “the idea we have of God" (e.g., $$71; 
101; 225; cf. $65) or to what we know to be compatible with “God’s wisdom" (e.g., 
$$98; 222). Bayle is of course aware that this manner of argument is controversial: 
“But it seems to me that you might stop me here to tell me that it is punishable temer- 
ity for me to deny that God has done a thing because my petty reason docs not dis- 
cover any use of it and sees, to the contrary, that many great abuses result from it” 
($223; cf. also $56). 

Bayle avers that he is willing to disregard the lights of his reason if someone 
proves to him, "either by necessary reasonings or by infallible authority," that God has 
performed a given miracle ($223). The source of such authority is revelation or God's 
word as delivered by the prophets; those miracles that are accompanied by express 
prophecy Bayle calls "speaking miracles," in contrast to the mute miracle that is the 
natural order of things. Yet there are and have been false prophets. How then to dis- 
tinguish between true and false prophecy? "[D]iscourses without miracles would not 
convince" ($218), and to "confirm" Moses’ mission, “God has Moses perform aston- 
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ishing miracles that are superior to the marvels of Pharaoh's magicians, and reduces 
this prince to the necessity of confessing that indeed the God of the Hebrews is the 
true God" ($218).!5 Prophetic revelation, then, is required to establish the existence 
of a miracle, but a miracle is in turn required to establish the existence of prophetic 
revelation. The circularity of these requirements indicates that, far from establishing 
faith, both miracles and revelation presuppose it. Thus neither (supposed) miracles 
nor (supposed) revelation constitute an “infallible authority,” and only "necessary rea- 
sonings" remain to us as the source of sound conviction. 

We are now prepared for Bayle's argument that brings to a close his theologi- 
cal inquiry, for he gives a sketch of che world and even its most apparently unusual 
occurrences ("monsters") in terms of natural causation. Bayle argues that it is the mark 
of the greatness of God's laws that he does not interrupt or interfere with them in any 
way, as both Pope Paul III and Innocent IV interfered with their own ($230). It is this 
fied order of things that Bayle calls “general providence” ($230), a term chat, if I am 
not mistaken, he had used only once before and in explicit contrast to "the knowl- 
edge of the Gospel" ($172). So comprehensive are the laws governing the world that, 
seen aright, they account fully for such apparently bizarre events as the birth of a two- 
headed dog (to use Bayle's favorite example: $$65—67; 229). God would in fact have 
to intervene in the world to prevent such things from coming into being occasionally. 
It now appears that if two-headed dogs are perfectly in accord with the natural order, 
there is no reason to think that a given solar eclipse was anything other than natural 
(see again $66; cf. Matthew 27:45; Mark 15:33; Luke 23:44—45). 

It is important to understand clearly the character of the God Bayle here de- 
scribes, for in an age in which "spirituality" contends with orthodoxy, we may miss 
the radical character of Bayle's argument. Bayle raises the possibility that "all that is 
visible to us"—that is, our world with all its attachments and concerns—is to the God 
who governs the world by means of natural laws, “but a small and subordinate thing" 
($231; see also $25, end). To put this another way, the law of nature guiding God's 
general providence according to Bayle is that “the strong prevail over the weak" ($231, 
emphasis original), and although his example is less than revealing—namely that it 
would be “ridiculous to claim that when a stone falls on a fragile vase that delights its 
owner, God should derogate this law to save the owner in question from grief" —it is 
not hard to think of other, more profound sources of grief that such providence will 
look upon in indifference. Bayle directs our gaze to morally neutral examples of 
God’s “governance” understood strictly as the march of the laws of nature, but such 
governance amounts to the rejection of particular providence and therewith of the 
biblical God. 

That there is a fundamental tension between nature or the God of “general prov- 
idence” and the biblical God is clear from $234, the section Bayle draws our attention 
to in his “Notice” as dealing with a particularly sensitive issue (p. 14). Bayle makes use 
of the remark of Paul and Barnabus that, prior to the birth of Jesus Christ, God “suf- 
fered all nations to walk in their own ways” but “left not himself without witness” in 
the form of “rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our heart with food and 
gladness” (see the references to Acts 14 in $$60 and 218, as well as 234). The core of 
the conclusion to Bayle's theological argument may be stated as follows: God is noth- 
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ing but impersonal nature—Natura sive Deus—which, while it provides a certain 
bounty, nonetheless "suffers all nations to walk in their own ways." What for the apos- 
tles was the temporary manifestation of God's rule is for Bayle the only one we ought 
to expect. By equating God with nature, Bayle makes the biblical God vanish into the 
natural world that is in principle subject to the analytical science of physicists and 
philosophers.!? In accordance with this denial of miraculous intervention and hence 
of particular providence, Bayle now turns to discuss prudent politics as the only means 
available to compensate for the direct rule that nature does not and cannot supply. 


Bayle's Political Teaching 


By means of his survey of European politics in the book's final substantive sec- 
tion ($$239—61), Bayle brings out both the vulnerability of France and, even more, 
the necessity of Europe's exploiting it if there is to be peace. In the first place, Louis 
XIV, like the Grand Turk, very much fears "leagues"; the answer to the question posed 
by $257 ("Whether Europe Has More Reason to Enter into a League Now than It 
Did Previously") is emphatically yes. But to be more effective than in the past, the 
countries making up such a league must first put their own houses in order by be- 
coming either more monarchical or more republican, for a nation is paralyzed within 
and hence impotent without when this fundamental question is unresolved, as the 
case of England shows ($249). As regards the form of government best suited to con- 
stitute such a league, Bayle intimates a preference for republics over monarchies, es- 
pecially Christian monarchies, on the grounds that Christianity seconds the slavish- 
ness that monarchy demands.?? Christians, that is, are self-abasing subjects, “the best 
subjects in the world" ($120), not active citizens; Christians exhibit real courage, as 
opposed to a kind of tortured self-abnegation, only when they depart from the letter 
and indeed the spirit of their faith (see $141). 

Of the kinds of republics that might make up a European league, Bayle indi- 
cates that the fairly small cities of ancient Greece that banded together to fight off the 
Persians are a more suitable model than is the great republic of Rome with her un- 
wieldy empire ($249). This preference is confirmed by the contemporary example 
Bayle here praises: "One saw with pleasure the strengthening of the republic of Hol- 
land which, having once begun to shake this redoubtable power [i.e., Spain], weak- 
ened it day by day through the seizure of several cities, through naval victories, 
through its commerce established the world over, through the incomparable valor of 
the princes who commanded its armies, and through the rare prudence of its estates- 
general." Moreover, Holland fought, not to aggrandize itself, but "solely in order to 
assure its liberty and the equilibrium of the European powers" ($255). Thus the Eu- 
ropean powers can keep the French threat at bay and secure for themselves a new, more 
stable peace than anything known heretofore if they will form themselves into an al- 
liance, preferably a republican one, for the sake of self-defense to be achieved by the 
maintenance of the "equilibrium" indicated ($255; see also $247, end). With this 
much as a sketch of Bayle's political prescription for Europe, let me indicate the link 
between it and his theological argument proper. 
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Despite the notoriety of Bayle's account of the possibility of an atheistic poli- 
tics, it would seem that he did not expect such a society to come into being. As he 
himself stresses, atheism is the vice of very few people. Men as much as women, the 
nobles as much as the people, are deeply attached to the belief in divine presages (e.g., 
$$21, 81, 151, 154); "It is morally and physically impossible for an entire nation to 
pass from one belief in one God and the practice of one religion to a contrary belief 
and practice" ($104; see also $121). But Bayle indicates that "an excess of zeal" marks 
especially the devotees of a religion "still hot from the forge" ($257). Indeed, "care" 
must be taken “not to allow the people time to become tepid [tiède] in their religion” 
($109, end). A religion grown old, in other words, will be observed less fervently than 
it was in its youth. This is true especially if its ceremonies and demands are simple, 
for—complicated creatures that we are—we grow more attached to a religion the more 
“extravagant” its demands ($$184; 189-90). Thus, “Christian prudence" saw that 
"the excessively great simplicity of the worship the Apostles had taught" was "inap- 
propriate to the times, in which the fervor of men’s zeal had lessened a little" (585; em- 
phasis added). This example suggests that great changes to a religion can be made if 
they are gradual: a father may wrongly believe that he hands down to his children pre- 
cisely the same worship he himself had inherited, "because changes in these matters 
are carried out by unnoticeable steps and are scarcely noted during the life of one 
man." Yet these “unnoticeable steps, at the end of several centuries, carry things very 
far distant" ($112). Might it be possible, then, to move from Christianity to atheism 
by changes so gradual as to be “unnoticeable”? 

To begin to undermine a religion, one must understand the forces at work in 
the world supporting it, and in the context of proving that God's intervention would 
be unnecessary to combat irreligion, Bayle had enumerated the three principal forces 
of this kind ($$106—13). First, the simple course of nature produces enough “mon- 
sters, meteors, furious storms, floods, deaths, and horrible famines" to keep men in 
fearful awe of some higher power ($107). Second, "the politics of the magistrates con- 
cerned with civil affairs and with those of religion" has always exploited men's igno- 
rance of nature in order "to keep men in a state of dependence by means of the brake 
that is the fear of Gods." For it has been recognized in "all times" that "religion was 
one of the bonds of society and that the subjects were never kept in a state of obedi- 
ence better than when one could have the minister of the Gods intervene" ($108). Fi- 
nally, the priests rely for their livelihood and rank on the continued devotion of the 
people: “It is in the interest of pontiffs, priests, and augurs that such news [of prodi- 
gies] be perpetually announced, just as it is in the interest of lawyers and physicians 
that there be trials and illnesses" ($109, end). Accordingly, the priesthood and the sov- 
ereign authority have sometimes, or rather almost always,?! been united ($111). 
Bayle's implicit recipe to undermine a religion, then, includes the following: the 
spread of natural science to explain away the principal cause of man's fearful credulity; 
the recognition that religion is at best useless as a bond of society and that society it- 
self should be more concerned with our bodily security and hence our civic deeds than 
with the ultimate fate of our souls and hence the soundness of our doctrinal beliefs; 
and finally the separation of the "sacerdotal authority" from the civil or (to speak in 
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the parlance of a later time) the separation of "church" from "state." The Various 
Thoughts does all it can to promote these ends. 

Yet it remains unlikely that Bayle envisioned a day when Catholic France, for 
example, would be entirely atheistic. Much more likely is that, the importance of 
deeds over dogmas established, human beings would grow ever more "tepid" in their 
concern for religion as such and that this would permit much greater tolerance of re- 
ligious opinions than ever before, atheism among those opinions. As an acceptable 
residue of orthodoxy, Bayle seems to have in mind something like the faith of the Sad- 
ducees as he presents it, for although the Sadducees believed in God and expected 
from him the goods of this life, they denied the immortality of the soul and hence the 
prospect of heaven and hell, of eternal reward and punishment ($178). Bayle goes so 
far as to classify them as atheists in a section in which he criticizes imprecise 
classifications of belief ($174): from Bayle's point of view, the faith of the Sadducees 
is an acceptable alternative to atheism strictly speaking. Bayle may defend the Sad- 
ducees by appealing to the opinion of Jesus Christ ($185), but his preference for the 
very limited belief they represent has its roots in the attempt to promote tolerance or, 
what is the same thing, to sever the connection between politics and religious belief. 


Summary and Conclusion 


According to Bayle, if we accept the theological premise of God's perfection, 
we see that God cannot have produced comets in pagan times, for doing so would have 
been useless or pernicious; to maintain either possibility is blasphemous. And just as 
comets must have been natural events then, so there is no express revelation inform- 
ing us that they are anything other than that now. Indeed, we can know an event to 
be a miracle, and not simply a (perhaps as yet unexplained) natural phenomenon, only 
when it is accompanied by express prophecy. Yet prophecy itself requires verification: 
prophecy is needed to vouch for a miracle, and a miracle is required to vouch for 
prophecy. Both prophecy and miracles are essentially unknowable, then, and we are 
thrown back upon our own reason as the only reliable means to come to know the 
fxed laws of nature governing the world, the surest manifestation of the true "God." 
The "God" who so governs the world exercises upon it a general providence that looks 
at most to the well-being of the species but not to that of its every member. It is there- 
fore up to us to make our own way in the world, to create a new, more rational poli- 
tics that will for the first time take into account, and try to compensate for, the true 
character of nature's governance. This apparently rather harsh teaching is in fact cause 
for hope, for religion has always been inadequate as a restraint on vice and unneces- 
sary as a goad to virtue. So true is this that a society of atheists is possible in principle; 
the manipulation of our natural fear and pride, by altogether human means, is enough 
to create decent human beings, and such a society would in addition be free of the 
concerns with the afterlife that lead us to commit unspeakable atrocities in this life. 

Thus Bayle's apparently rather esoteric attack on the belief that comets presage 
misfortune is aimed in fact at the belief in the possibility of miracles. To repeat, this 
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attack is twofold: any miracle whose consequences can be shown to be incompatible 
with the opinion we have of God's perfection cannot be a miracle in fact; and a mir- 
acle can be known to be such only if it is attested to by express revelation, but revela- 
tion itself requires a miracle to be known to be genuine. Rather than being good 
grounds to establish faith in the biblical God, miracles and revelation presuppose such 
faith. 

There is reason to doubt, however, whether either of these arguments is con- 
vincing in the end, for the first does not confront the possibility of a God whose very 
perfection requires that He be, in some respects at least, mysterious; and the second 
could be dismissed as simple hardheartedness, as an obstinate deafness to God's man- 
ifest call. Bayle himself seems to be aware of these difficulties (consider again $$56 and 
223). His strategy to overcome them is to supply readers with an irresistible moral or 
political incentive to adopt the view of the world he sketches. For coming between 
the two main arguments against miracles ($$1—101; 194—238) is Bayle's lengthy and 
powerful presentation of the advantages to be gained by demoting the concern for re- 
ligion: his catalogue of the atrocities committed in the name of religion, on the one 
hand, and his sketch of the possibility of a decent society of atheists, on the other, are 
together intended to induce his audience to accept this demotion of religion in favor 
of the preservation of life and the attainment of the satisfaction stemming from the 
esteem of others ($$102—93). It must remain an open question here whether this is 
an adequate reply to the opposition. Let me conclude simply by making a few remarks 
about Bayle himself. 

Bayle must be placed among those who accept the existence of God or gods but 
who are "content to attribute to them a beatitude that did not concern itself with any- 
thing" ($174), for, to repeat, he suggests that the world is “but a small and subordi- 
nate thing" to the God who governs the world by means of natural laws he never vi- 
olates ($231). Those commentators who insist that this is a kind of sincere faith, and 
not simply a prudent presentation of natural necessity, must nonetheless concede the 
only point that matters in the end; namely, that Bayle's teaching constitutes a rejec- 
tion of the biblical God, whose providence touches all individuals. That Bayle con- 
tinued to profess Christianity does not settle the matter, for he contends that most 
atheists will always accommodate themselves to the dominant religion (e.g., $183, 
end); that he continued to profess Calvinism is not decisive either, for he gives a rather 
long list of reasons why atheists might continue to profess the religion of their birth 
even if it differs from the dominant one ($191, end). 

Yet if one grants that, from the point of view of orthodoxy, Bayle is an atheist, 
the motivation he had in writing this and indeed all his works becomes puzzling. For 
he ridicules those “obstinate” atheists who wish to be at the head of a sect because they 
manifestly have glory in mind, not bodily pleasure or money, an end that violates their 
"system" according to Bayle. Still less coherent is an atheist's acting out of a sense of 
duty, even the duty to free his neighbor from the fear of hell: he should leave the pi- 
ous alone, the better to make his fortune from them ($182). But Bayle's criticisms of 
these atheists do not apply to himself, for he clearly sought neither fortune nor sec- 
tarian power. And according to Bayle's psychology, which must be supposed to apply 
to all human beings and hence to Bayle himself, the pleasures one is directed to above 
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all else may be of an unusually austere kind—for example, the pleasures of philoso- 
phizing. I suggest that Bayle's description, not of the "fool" Vanini, but of Spinoza, 
"the greatest atheist there ever was," is most relevant to Bayle himself: Spinoza was “so 
infatuated with certain principles of philosophy that, to meditate on them better, he 
went into retirement, renouncing all that may be called the pleasures and vanities of 
the world and concerning himself only with abstruse meditations" ($181). Both Spin- 
oza and Bayle, then, are akin to those atheists “who have as their share an incredulous 
mind and who pride themselves on doubting reasonably": they are "little concerned 
with the cabaret, treat coquetry with contempt, are morose, thin, and pale, and re- 
turn, even when eating, to some figure in geometry” ($175).?? Bayle's philosophic 
reflections on God and politics can be accounted for in part as the result of his pecu- 
liar tastes, just as some are drawn more to the pleasures of geometry than to those of 
the table. But this cannot be all, for the attractive pull of honor or glory is central to 
Bayle's psychology, and Bayle must have understood himself to motivated by it in 
some manner. 

In the context of his most political remarks, Bayle warns that "Peoples are like 
a sea that rises in terrible turmoil after the most profound calm. Often only a single 
man is required to hearten half the world and bring fortune over to his side" ($257, 
end). In the final substantive section of the book ($261), Bayle repeats this fact and 
gives an example of it: "Who would have imagined, while the whole of Europe feared 
the House of Austria . . . , that there was at the Sorbonne a young schoolboy who 
would soon sap this great power in its entirety, and do so with so many people that 
in the end it would find itself lying with its nose in the dirt?" The schoolboy in ques- 
tion is none other than Cardinal Richelieu, “one of the most powerful geniuses in the 
universe." Bayle ends the entire argument of the Thoughts with the following ques- 
tion which, together with the title of the section it appears in ("That One Should Not 
Be Too Certain Concerning the Present State of Things"), seems ominous indeed: 
"And how do we know whether at this very moment there is not some young lord still 
in the dust of college who is destined to be the scourge of France within the next 
twenty years?" When he wrote these words, Bayle was a young professor at the Acad- 
emy in Sedan who, with them, had completed a book meant to deny the possibility 
of God's intervention in the world and to sketch a fundamentally new kind of poli- 
tics that takes fully into account this insight. It is just possible that Bayle understood 
himself to be the "young lord" in question, and "(i]s not what is more solid in the love 
of glory . . . those agreeable imaginings that one rolls over in one's mind in this life, 
depicting for oneself a long row of centuries filled with admiration for what one has 
done?" ($173). We who read Bayle today must marvel at his audacity, and at his pre- 
science. 


Notes 


1. Voltaire, Oeuvres complètes, ed. Louis Moland (Paris: Garnier Frères, 1877-1880), 
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VARIOUS THOUGHTS ON THE 
OCCASION OF A COMET 


NOTE TO THE READER (1682) 


It would be pointless to set forth how this letter fell into my hands. I will say 
only that after having read it with much attention, I believed it to be not unworthy 
of the public's curiosity and that one would find in it something or other new very 
much suited to disabuse entirely those who persist in imagining that comets presage 
great misfortunes. 

This subject had been so worked upon, and from so many different angles, that 
it did not appear possible to give it a new turn. The late Mr. de Salo remarked very 
well in the Journal des Sçavans of February 16, 1669, that so many discourses would 
be written on the comet then appearing that in the end each would find one suited to 
him. Some were written for those who love astronomy; some were written also for 
those who do not take the trouble to observe the heaven and who are nonetheless cu- 
rious about the novelties that occur there. Natural philosophers! joined the contro- 
versy; wits dabbled in it on behalf of the ladies who asked them what one should think 
of all this. Delighted by so fine an occasion to show that their talent was not limited 
to writing verses and love letters, they set themselves up as philosophers without for- 
getting, however, that they were dealing with the fair sex, which should not be pre- 
sented with anything unbecoming a society man. This is why they made incredible 
efforts to brighten up the matter and to give it a gallant turn. There were some who 
did not succeed very well in this, but it was not for lack of good will: they very much 
wanted to please and to instruct at the same time. The difficulty is that the republic 
of letters? is not a land in which one is content with good intentions. The scoffers for 
whom everything is fair game did not fail to joke about comets, about the bizarre 
imaginings of the philosophers, and about the panicked terrors of the people. One 
saw dissertations of that sort. The astrologers, for their part, did not fail to publish 
predictions, reasoned in their manner. Comedy, which boasts of being the sovereign 
remedy for the maladies of the spirit, finally entered the lists and portrayed the comets 
with the same liberty that it portrays other things. Who would believe after this that 
accommodation had not been made for every sort of taste and that every expedient 
capable of bringing the world to reason on this subject had not been ventured upon? 

It is nonetheless true that the greatest blow remained to be dealt, and it is the 
one that the author of this dissertation has undertaken. There is a very great number 
of good souls to whom the most subtle and most solid reasonings of the philosophers 


1. Or, *physicists," here and throughout. 

2. That is, the suprapolitical community of all those engaged in literary and philosophic 
study, especially for the sake of the spread of the Enlightenment. Bayle made the phrase famous, 
even publishing the "news" of the republic of letters, a forerunner of the scholarly journal (Nou- 
velles de la république des lettres); sce also $241. 
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are as suspect as the playfulness of comedy. “There is nothing (they say) to which one 
cannot give a ridiculous turn, and very often the truth is found more fitting to be so 
turned than error. Why then would we believe that all that is ordinarily said con- 
cerning the presages of comets are chimerical imaginings, on the plea that comedians 
have entertained the world with them? Would not the same author who jokes about 
our supposed credulity make, if he wished, as agreeable a comedy concerning the in- 
credulity of the freethinkers? As for the philosophers, is it not known that they take 
as their task the reduction of everything to Nature and that they affect to distinguish 
themselves by a turn of mind opposed to one that willingly accepts things as the par- 
ticular favors of God's providence? Let us leave them, then, to press as much as they 
like their reasonings against the prognostications of comets, which are difficult to un- 
derstand, and let us stay with our very happy simplicity that leaves us with sentiments 
more favorable to the goodness and mercy of God." 

You may reason as best you can with people entertaining these thoughts: you 
will never gain anything thereby. The more your reasons drawn from philosophy shall 
be convincing, the more it will be imagined that they are subtleties wantonly invented 
to play with the truth and to embarrass good souls. These are the thoughts not only 
of an infinite number of good souls but also of a very great many people who are nei- 
ther bigoted nor infatuated with astrology; who laugh when the opportunity pres- 
ents itself, who enjoy seeing everything given a ridiculous turn on the stage but who 
do not believe, for all that, that the things are ridiculous in themselves; who, more- 
over, persuade themselves that by submitting, in spite of philosophy, to an opinion 
that establishes equally the care that God takes to punish sinners and that which he 
takes to call them to repentance, they do something that will constitute a virtue in 
them. 

The author of this letter has no doubt reflected on this more than once, since 
one sees that the strong point of his reasoning is intended to combat those who claim 
to earn for themselves merit before God, on account of the fact that they do not de- 
fer in this to the enlightenment? of philosophy. As this is their strong point and their 
principal resource, the author could not do better than to oust them from it; and one 
can say that there is no path more direct or more certain for approaching them 
profitably than to show them, as he has done, that their prejudice offends the nature 
of God and his noblest attributes. I have read a good number of books, but I had never 
seen it thought of to attack popular errors at this spot, which is properly the jugulum 
causae* and the true means to cut short this controversy. For as there is nothing more 
suited to multiply the procedural disputes of a trial than to contest the validity of an 
act, it is to have gained much to agree that one will keep to what the terms of the act 
declare. You want philosophy to be set aside and the presages of comets to be judged 
only by the ideas theology gives us of the goodness and wisdom of God. If your claim 
is disputed, you will do battle your whole life over a procedural point; you will never 
have put an end to the question, whether it is necessary to judge the heart of the matter 


3. lumières. 


4. "The heart (literally, the throat) of the matter." 
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by philosophy or by theology. But if your claim is granted, there you are on terms of 
agreement or at least have removed a very lengthy preliminary obstacle. 

Now, this is what this author does, since he does not ask for a judge other chan 
theology, and he is willing to use, against the presages of comets, the same weapons 
belonging to piety and religion that have been used until now in favor of these presages. 

I say the same thing concerning the other great entrenchment of public opin- 
ion, namely experience, of which one boasts so much. Show, by examples and by solid 
reasons, that two things can go together without the one being the cause or the sign 
of the other, and you will scarcely be heard. If you press people to respond to you, 
they will say that “it indeed seems that you have studied and that you would be ca- 
pable, with the suppleness of your rhetoric and philosophy, of proving that white is 
black; but for those who do not pride themselves on so much wit, they do not seek 
so many detours, because they keep to experience." —"Ah well,” this author says to 
them, “let us keep to it, let us no longer dispute about the authority of experience; let 
us just see whether it works for you or against you. I claim that it does not work for 
you.” It is in this way that he puts his adversaries off their hinges, and it is this that is 
called “beating people on their own dunghill.” 

These ways of going about things led me to form a good opinion of the author, 
and I readily believed that a man who knew so well how to find the point of view and 
the core of a difficulty, well merited the publication of his work. If I had had the honor 
of knowing him, I would have taken the liberty of giving him some advice before hav- 
ing it printed. I would have exhorted him to touch up his dissertation, to permit him- 
self fewer digressions, to tighten somewhat his style and his thoughts, for he himself 
acknowledges that he gives himself much liberty because he has written only for a 
friend. But as I do not know whom to address myself to, I could hardly exhort him 
to anything. I have been wavering about this for some time. Finally I determined to 
publish this letter after having considered, with deliberation, that all of the author's 
digressions are instructive, curious, and diverting; that some of them contain a very 
fine, and a very sensible, moral lesson; that, apart from a few geometrical minds, for 
whom this work was not written, readers are not annoyed when one leads them from 
place to place—provided that, following the example of this author, they are instructed 
along the way and that they are led back to the place from which one had digressed. 
How many intelligent people are there who are not bored by reading a work that re- 
stricts their imagination by keeping it always focused on the same subject? Who is 
there who does not like diversity? What greater charm is there than a well-wrought 
episode? Thus I believed in the end that the digressions would do more good to this 
work than harm, and that the reader who would see himself always served by some 
curious point of history or by some reflection in good taste (non publici saporis)? would 
not regret having lost sight of the comet from time to time. I do not even know 
whether this work will not have a destiny similar to that of the Satyr and the partridge 
of Protogenes®. The Satyr was strictly speaking what the painter had had in mind; the 


5. “Not of the popular (or vulgar) taste.” 
6. A painter and sculptor of the late fourth century. 
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partridge was but an accessory: the experts, however, paid so much attention to the 
partridge chat they almost did not see the Satyr. [t may well happen here too that those 
who will read this letter, finding the digressions somehow or other more vivid, more 
free, more singular, will value che work only on account of what is extraneous to it. 

I know I will be told that there are in this letter some passages to be found in 
an infinite number of other books, but this is not a concern. For apart from the fact 
that a new application of a passage can pass for a new thought and that it would be 
necessary to condemn almost all citations, if one were to reject as contraband those 
citations that have already been made; apart from this, I say, it is necessary to consider 
that here is one of those books written for the people and for those who do not make 
study their profession. It is known that persons of this order, not ordinarily reading 
much, are seeing for the first time, when they take the trouble to read a book, the most 
well-worn stories of which this book makes mention. Thus one can be assured that 
there is some such passage in this letter as is found in a thousand other places that will 
nevertheless not come to be known by those who read this book except by means of 
this book, and perhaps it would never come to be known if this book had not made 
mention of it. 

Those who blame authors who repeat what others have already published are 
not always very reasonable. For what would become of so many curious gentlemen 
who would not read an old French book for anything in the world, who know nei- 
ther Greek nor Latin, and who only read books fresh from the press, if one did not 
dare to advance anything from what was already printed twenty, thirty, fifty, eighty or 
one hundred years ago? Is it not true that these Messieurs, who are so worthy that stu- 
dious persons work for them, would be reduced to the necessity of being ignorant of 
an infinite number of very remarkable thoughts and actions? It must be considered in 
addition that if an author did not dare to speak of a thing when another had already 
spoken of it, it would necessarily happen that we would either have to be ignorant of 
almost all that is fine or have to buy all that has ever been printed, which is beyond 
the capacities of the greater part of the curious—apart from the fact that the subjects 
treated would be stripped of a thousand beauties and of a thousand proofs by which 
they are illustrated, by bringing together things that are spread out in an infinite num- 
ber of books. After all, we must remember that books are not printed to teach the 
learned of the rank of a Scaliger", a Saumaise®, or a Fr. Sirmond;? secrets they have 
never heard of: if this were the case, one would be wrong to make use of citations. But 
it is not for them that books are written; it is for them to write books for others: books 
are written for the half-learned and for the ignorant who spend a few hours reading, 
in order to learn something in their leisure, or in seeking to entertain themselves, or 


7. Joseph Juste Scaliger (1540-1609). French humanist known for his vast erudition and, 
in particular, his commentaries on classical Latin authors. 

8. Claude Saumaise (1588—1653), French Protestant and scholar whose immense learning 
earned a wide reputation. 

9. Jacques Sirmond (1559-1651). Confessor of Louis XIII, known also for his editions of 
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in relaxing from the occupations which their responsibilities or their birth impose on 
them. And for these, who doubts that it is permissible to make use of the work of oth- 
ers, provided one not appropriate to oneself the glory of the invention? 

Whatever may be the case with authors who copy from one another—for whom 
I do not claim to make an apology here (it will soon be seen that this writing is not 
of that kind)—I do not believe there to be anyone who would not admit to me that 
when a book is written for the use of every sort of person, as this one is, and on a sub- 
ject like comets, in which everyone is very curious to be instructed, principally when 
one is appearing or has just recently appeared, there is no danger in strewing in it a 
few historical points, for the more it is filled with erudition, the more it thus teaches 
things to an infinite number of people whose curiosity is excited by the subject and 
by the quality of the work. Those who write as astronomers on comets could not de- 
fend themselves by the same reasons, should they amuse themselves by citing a few 
stories, because their books are so difficult and so full of circles and other figures that 
they frighten those who are not of the profession. All these thorns have been avoided 
in this letter, and there is scarcely anything in it that the ladies cannot understand 
fairly easily. This does not prevent there being a number of things for the learned, and 
in general an agreeable diversity capable of teaching, touching upon, or giving birth 
to new ideas, whatever one's profession may be. I therefore hope that the public will 
approve the plan I have had to have this piece printed. 

But I have been confirmed in this same plan by a much stronger reason. I have 
learned on good authority that the doctor!? of the Sorbonne to whom this letter was 
written is preparing a very exact and well-worked response to it. It would be very much 
to be feared, given his indifference to being an author, that he might content himself 
with working for his friend, if we did not engage him, by publishing the letter that he 
has received from him, to make public the fine and learned reflections that he will have 
made on such considerable points as the conduct of Providence in regard to the an- 
cient pagans; the question whether God performed miracles among them, although he 
knew that they would as a result become more idolatrous; the question whether God has 
sometimes made presages among the infidels; the question whether a purely natural effect 
can be a sure presage of a contingent event; the question whether atheism is worse than 
idolatry, and whether it is a necessary source of every kind of crime; the question whether 
God could prefer that the world be without the knowledge of God than that it be engaged 
in the abominable worship of idols; and several others upon which a great and learned 
theologian such as he may have thoughts that are very instructive and that very much 
merit seeing the light of day. 

I shall consider myself very fortunate if I can bring it about that che public, af- 
ter having seen, through my agency, the reflections of the author of this work on these 
fine subjects, will come to see also those of the doctor, as much concerning the same 
subjects as concerning the thoughts of the author. The value of a paradox is known 
only after several learned personages have treated the pro and the con.* 


10. Here and throughout, “doctor” refers to a learned man, above all in theology, and not 
to a physician. 
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It is sometimes true as well that it is known less after this. We do not lose alto- 
gether in this, however, for we know at least the various views of those who have spo- 
ken of it, which augments the reach of our mind. 

If this work were to have the good fortune of uprooting entirely from the mind 
of the people the fear they have of comets, I would not make of it a point of con- 
science for myself, although I do not share the author's sentiment when he says that 
one should never give quarter to a lie, for I hold, on the contrary, that there are false 
opinions one should not undertake to destroy while they serve as a powerful motive 
for piety and are not abused for sordid and fraudulent profits. Whence comes it, then, 
that I work for the destruction of this one, which no one's avarice can abuse? It is be- 
cause I have noted that it is absolutely useless for the reformation of morality.!! I have 
not noticed since the comet’s appearance that beautiful ladies have had less desire for 
gallants!? and that those who liked to fix themselves up in a way most apt to making 
themselves appear pretty have taken less care in doing so; both believed everything 
they were told as usual, including at the places where they went to look upon this ter- 
rible and menacing comet. I have not noticed that those who gamble, or who go to 
the cabaret, etc., have renounced doing so since the appearance of this new star. No 
one, so far as I know, has diminished his entourage to be better able to feed greater 
numbers of the poor. If some of chem have limited themselves to smaller expenditures 
to preserve some land that was going to be given to them by decree, I laud their econ- 
omy, but they will permit me to believe that they have not performed an act of pen- 
itence through fear of God's judgments as revealed by the comet. Thus one can dis- 
abuse the world of its errors in regard to the comet without inflicting any harm on 
morality. 

I would not wish for any other reason to demote comets from their station as 
signs of the anger of God, than that of saying that these are signs that threaten only 
in a vague and confused way, ill suited to produce any true conversion, for a harm 
seen at a distance or by conjecture does not change our conduct, as appears from the 
example of young people who know they will die one day or think they will die per- 
haps in a short time. Are they for all that ready to mortify their passions? 

Finally, so as to dissimulate in nothing, I confess that, having seen in the ways 
of the author that free air one gives oneself when writing to a friend, but less so when 
wanting to be published, I have taken a secret joy in producing for the eyes of the pub- 
lic a work that represents naively the sentiments of its author. It is rare to see a writ- 
ing of this nature. Those who write with a view to publishing their thoughts accom- 
modate themselves to the times and betray on a thousand occasions the judgment they 
form of things. I have encountered, at various times during my travels, authors who 


11. Thus I translate, here and throughout, moeurs: moeurs are “morals as they express them- 
selves in the way of life or the customs of men and nations"; the word can refer to "habits as 
they are related to moral goodness or badness” (A. Bloom, Politics and the Arts (Ithaca: Agora, 
1960] p. 149 n.3). 

12. Thus I translate, here and throughout, galant, which in Bayle's usage always refers to 
the amorous rather than to the heroic. 
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had a state pension, or who were working to have one, and who had published sev- 
eral beautiful eulogies of the government and the ministers. I was careful not to un- 
mask myself in their presence, and I did not say a word without having thought about 
it more than once, fearing that some free expression might escape me that they might 
turn into a treasonous crime against me. But I perceived in a short time that they gave 
themselves the greatest license in the world, and I was altogether surprised that in- 
stead of finding an author, I found a man who spoke like the rest. Monsieur Pascal is 
right to say that there are people who mask the whole of nature.’ There is no king 
among them, but an "August Monarch," no Paris, but a “capital of the kingdom." 
They are always affected even in their familiar discourse, such that, whereas one 
thought one would find a man, one is altogether astonished to meet an author. But it 
sometimes happens too that whereas one thought one would find an author, one is al- 
together astonished to find a man who has forgotten the flatteries with which he re- 
galed the Powers, and who speaks altogether differently than he writes. This is why, 
given the rarity of the fact, I was unwilling to let this opportunity escape to publish a 
book in which one speaks as one thinks, all the more so since this author, having writ- 
ten without any interested motive and without treating everyone gently, has dressed, 
so to speak, the magnificent praise he gives to the king in a manner that establishes a 
eulogy's true value. This circumstance would suffice for a good Frenchman like me to 
procure the printing of a book. 


a. [“At the same time, what will be said would be more convincing to those who have al- 
ready heard the claims of the arguments of the disputants."] Aristotle De Caelo, 1. 10 
(279b7-9). 

b. In his Pensées diverses | Pensées, ed. L. Brunschvicg, #49). 


PUBLISHER’ S NOTE TO THE READER (1683) 


Those who will remember the Letter to Monsieur L.A.D.C., Doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, against the Presages of Comets, will soon note in reading this book that it is only 
a new edition of it. But it is well for them to know that this new edition was made on 
the basis of a more correct and ampler copy than the preceding edition and that the 
care taken to divide this work into many more sections than previously leads one to 
hope that readers will prefer this second edition to the first, for they will be able to 
take a break where they want and begin where they want, without being obliged to 
await or to look at length for some end point. Beyond that, the trouble has been taken 
to translate into French the Latin passages that were in the first edition; and in so do- 
ing we think that the work has been put into a condition more agreeable to an infinite 
number of gentlemen and intelligent persons. 

Those who will find it strange that certain things have been spoken of as if they 
were new, although they are not, and that nothing has been said of an infinite num- 
ber of remarkable events which in reality are new, are asked to note that the date at 
the end of this book responds to all these difficulties. 

I would have indeed wished that instead of a copy from the month of October 
1681, I had been given another to print dated the month of September 1683. For I 
do not doubt that there would have been many digressions in it bearing on what has 
happened in Europe these last two years that would have made the book valuable. But 
I have been unable to obtain anything other than what I am at present providing. I 
hope the reader is satisfied with it. 


—Printing completed September 2, 1683 


II 


NOTICE TO THE READER (1699) 


Two reasons that appeared to me considerable oblige me to place a small pref- 
ace here. It seemed to me necessary at the outset to inform my readers, (1) why the 
style of this work is that of a Roman Catholic, whether religion or affairs of state are 
at issue, and (2) why this third edition is not such as I had promised it would be. 

The clarification of the first of these two things will be seen in the account I shall 
make bearing on the origin of this work. 

As I was a professor of philosophy at Sedan when there appeared a comet in the 
month of December, in the year sixteen hundred and eighty, I found myself inces- 
santly exposed to the questions of several curious, or alarmed, persons. Insofar as I 
could, I reassured those who were bothered by this supposed bad presage; yet I gained 
but little by philosophical reasonings. The response was always made to me that God 
shows forth these great phenomena in order to give sinners time to ward off, by their 
penitence, the evils that hang over their heads. I therefore believed that it would be 
very pointless to reason further, unless I were to employ an argument making it man- 
ifest that the attributes of God do not permit him to intend comets to have such an 
effect. I meditated thereon, and I soon thought of the theological reasoning seen in 
this writing. I did not remember having read it in any book or having heard it spo- 
ken of. It was my having discovered therein a novel idea that inspired me to think of 
writing a letter on this subject to be included in the Mercure Galant. | did all that I 
could not to pass the limits of such a letter; but the abundance of the subject matter 
did not permit me to be brief enough, and it constrained me to take other measures, 
namely to consider my letter as a work that would have to be published separately. I 
no longer sought brevity, I expanded upon each matter as I pleased, but nevertheless 
I did not lose sight of Monsieur de Visé altogether? I formed the resolution to send 
him my letter and to ask him to give it to his printer and to obtain either the per- 
mission of Monsieur de la Reinie, if this would suffice for the printing of my work, as 
it had sufficed for the printing of some other treatises on comets; or the privilege of 
the king, should it be necessary to go that far. He kept my manuscript for some time 
without knowing the author's name, and when he was asked for news concerning it, 
he replied that he knew from one person to whom he had given it to read that Mon- 
sieur de la Reinie would never take upon himself the consequences of this matter and 
that it was necessary to have recourse to the approbation of doctors before being able 
to solicit a privilege from the king—a laborious, long, and bothersome detail for which 
he did not have the leisure to engage himself. The manuscript was withdrawn, and as 
the suppression of the academy of Sedan caused me to withdraw to Holland during 
the autumn of 1681, I gave no further thought to having my letter on comets printed 
in Paris. 

Here you see the motive that led me to take the style of a Roman Catholic and 
to imitate the language and the eulogies of Monsieur de Visé concerning affairs of 
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state. This conduct was absolutely necessary to anyone who wished to be published 
in Paris, and I believed that imitation of the Mercure Galant in certain things would 
make either the permission of Monsieur de la Reinie or the privilege of the king eas- 
ier to obtain. And as I took all sorts of precautions so as not to be recognized as the 
author of this letter on comets, which was printed in Holland a few months after my 
arrival, I changed nothing in the language in which I spoke. I believed that nothing 
would be more fitting than such language to have the letter on comets judged not to 
be the writing of a man departed from France on account of religion. 

Those willing to take the trouble of attending to this will no doubt find all the 
clarifications they could have wished for. I will say this word in addition: a fairly large 
number of things were inserted during the printing which were not in the manuscript 
that had been sent to the author of the Mercure Galant.» 

Let us pass to the second article and say why this third edition contains noth- 
ing of what I had promised. 

I had prepared my readers* to find it augmented by a great number of new proofs 
and by new responses to difficulties, etc., and nonetheless it is completely in con- 
formity with the second edition; I have added nothing, I have dropped nothing, I have 
changed nothing.* Here are my reasons. I considered that, since this work already bore 
too great a likeness to rivers that do nothing but wind, I could not have added any 
new digressions to it without making the reading of it very tiresome. This would have 
been to engage my readers in a labyrinth*, or to have them embark on the Meander, 
and they have no use for that. I do not know whether other authors might have the 
skill to increase such a work in the manner of living bodies, per intus susceptionem, ? 
that is, by new sap spread and distributed throughout the whole mass in the neces- 
sary proportions; but as for me, I own that I am incapable of it, and thus I will imi- 
tate the manner in which nature is said to increase non-living bodies: they increase, it 
is said, per juxta-positionem; ^ that is, through the joining of matter to their exterior 
parts: I will reserve my additions for a new volume which will be printed separately 
as soon as I am farther along in the composition of the Critical Dictionary > at which 
I continue to work. If I put off the dispute until then, it is because, having examined 
anew the difficulties that can be formed concerning the parallel I established between 
Paganism and Atheism, it seemed to me that they all can be resolved by means of the 
principles I have posited and by application of the answers I have already used. There 
is therefore no hurry. The objection that seems to me the most considerable and the 
most worth discussing at much length, is that which I examine in $234. I do not know, 
however, whether I will dwell very much on this in the new volume I promise; for it 
is an infinitely delicate matter and one that could not be well clarified or delved into 
without encroaching on certain limits, which it is perhaps better not to touch. It is 
somehow fated that the more one reasons on the attributes of God in conformity with 


13. "an augmentation from within." 

14. “through juxtaposition.” 

15. Bayle refers to the second edition of his monumental Historical and Critical Dictionary 
which appeared in 1702. 
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the clearest, the greatest, and the most sublime notions of metaphysics, the more one 
finds oneself in opposition to a throng of scriptural passages. Although this opposi- 
tion is not founded on the things themselves but on the difference in styles, it is nev- 
ertheless difficult to resolve it in a manner that satisfies all minds. At bottom, one 
should not find it strange that authors who have had no other school than inspiration, 
and who have had to accommodate themselves to the limits of the people, are not in 
agreement, as regards all the ideas that their phrases seem to include, with authors who 
have studied the rules of analysis, who observe them, who to begin with define their 
words, who always use them in the same sense, who have in mind only speculative in- 
struction, who do not fit their dogmas to the need peoples have to be moved by vul- 
gar images and the like. I will say something on this in my dictionary, in the article 
on Gregory of Arimini.!ó 

This is the entire notice I had to place here; but because the printers wished me 
to fill the rest of this page, I will make a further observation that seems to me fitting 
to refute completely the common error bearing on comets. 

The war that lasted in the West from the year 1688 through to the year 1697!” 
has been among the most violent and the most distressing ever seen. There was, how- 
ever, no appearance of comets, either shortly before the war began or while it lasted, 
but to the contrary a comet was seen in the month of September, 1698, when Europe 
had already been delivered from that war and when it was on the verge of seeing peace 
restored between the Christians and the Ottomans. Here, then, is a comet that ap- 
peared between two peace treaties which brought the cessation of war in all corners 
of Europe and which changed for the better the character of affairs in general: a comet, 
I say, that brought back those fortunate times when the temple of Janus was closed. 
If we cannot expect it, let us at least wish that, should they last, these may be times 
similar to those that a Latin Poet had predicted: 


Aspera tum positis mitescent saecula bellis, 
Cana fides, et Vesta, Remo cum fratre Quirinus, 
Jura dabunt: dirae ferro, et compagibus arctis 


16. The article is in fact to be found under “Rimini, Gregoire de.” Although the whole of 
it is relevant and of interest, Bayle would seem to allude to the following remarks in particular: 
“This great philosopher [Descartes] should have insisted more than he did on the nature of the 
expressions the sacred writers used in order to accommodate themselves to the limits of the peo- 
ple. The popular mind being incapable of rising to the sublimity of the sovereignly perfect Be- 
ing, the prophets had to lower God to the level of men and to make him babble to us as a wet- 
nurse babbles to an infant she is nursing. Whence come so many expressions of Scripture which 
suggest that God repents, that he becomes angry, that he wishes to learn whether a thing has 
happened, that he will change his intention if man obeys him or does not obey him... . 
[Descartes] should have endeavored to show that a philosopher ought to have no regard for 
such parts of God’s speech, when it is a matter of representing the grandeur of the sovereign 
Being.” 

17. War of the League of Augsburg. 
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Claudentur belli portae. Furor impius intus 

Saeva sedens super arma, et centum vinctus ahenis 

Post tergum nodis fremet horridos ore cruento.f 
—June 1, 1699 


a Author of the Mercure Galant. 

b. Above all in the second edition [i.e., in that of 1683]. 

c. See the Addition to the Thoughts on the Comets [sic], published in the year 1694. 

d. Except for spelling and the arrangement of some words in a very few places. 

e. Non secus ac liquidis Phrygius Macander in undis ludit, et ambiguo lapsu refluitque 
fluitque, occurensque sibi venturas aspicit undas, et nunc ad fontes, nunc ad mare versus aper- 
tum incertas exercet aquas: ita Daedalus implet innumeras errore vias, vixque ipse reverti ad li- 
men potuit. [“Just as the watery Meander plays in the Phrygian waves and flows back and forth 
in its wandering course and, turning back on itself, sees its own waves coming up and sends its 
uncertain waters now to their source, now to the sea, so Daedelus made innumerable winding 
passages and was able to find his way out only with difficulty.”] Ovid Metamorphoses 8.162ff. 

f. (“Harsh centuries will then grow gentle 

Ancient Fides and Vesta, Quirinus with his brother Remus 

Will enact what is just. And, grim with iron and close fitting bars, 
The Gates of War will be shut. Inside, impious Furor 

Sitting on cruel weapons, hands enchained 

Behind him with a hundred brazen knots 

Will howl horribly with bloodied mouth"] 

Virgil Aeneid 1.291-96. 


FIRST LETTER (JANUARY 1, 1681) 


I 
Occasion of the Work 


You were correct, Monsieur, when you wrote me that those who did not have 
the opportunity to see the comet while it was appearing before daybreak, toward the 
end of November and the beginning of December, would not wait long to see it at a 
more convenient hour. For indeed it began to reappear the 22nd of last month, at 
nightfall; but I doubt very much whether you were correct to exhort me to write you 
all I might think about this matter, and to promise me a very exact response to all I 
should write you of it. This goes farther than you might think: I do not know what 
it is to meditate regularly on one thing; I am very easily led astray; I wander very fre- 
quently from my subject; I jump into places the paths to which one would have much 
difficulty in guessing; and I am very much apt to make a doctor, who wants method 
and regularity throughout, lose his patience. This is why, Monsieur, you must think 
it over well: give thought more than once to the proposition you have made to me. I 
give you a period of two weeks to make your final decision. This advice, and the wishes 
I make for your prosperity in this renewal of the year, are all the New Year's gifts you 
will have from me for now. 

I am your, etc. 

A..., January 1, 1681 


SECOND LETTER (MARCH 1, 1681) 


2 
With What Method It Will Be Written!8 


Since after having thought about it well, you persist in wanting me to commu- 
nicate to you the thoughts that will come to mind in meditating on the nature of 
comets, and to engage you to examine them regularly, I must resolve to write you. But 
you will allow, please, that I do so during my hours of leisure and with all manner of 
liberty, as the things shall present themselves to my thought. For as regards the plan 
that you would wish me to carry out from the beginning, and that you would like me 
to follow point by point, I beg you, Monsieur, not to expect it. That is good for au- 


18. Section title first appears in the edition of 1699. 
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thors by profession, who should have coherent and formal views. They do well to 
make a plan at the outset, to divide it into books and chapters, to form for themselves 
a general idea of each chapter and to work only on each idea in its place. But for me, 
who do not claim to be an author, I shall not subject myself, if you please, to that sort 
of servitude. I have told you my ways: you have had the time to examine whether they 
will accommodate you. Accordingly, if you find yourself overwhelmed by them, do 
not impute the fault to me: it is as you wished. Let us begin. 


3 
That the Presages of Comets Are Not Supported by Any 
Sound Reason 


I hear a number of persons reasoning every day on the nature of comets, and 
although I am not an astronomer in fact or by profession, I do not fail to study care- 
fully all that the most clever have published on this matter; but I must admit to you, 
Monsieur, that none of it appears convincing to me, except what they say against the 
error of the people, who want comets to threaten the world with an infinite number 
of afflictions. 

It is this that makes me unable to understand how so great a doctor as you—who 
should be convinced, simply by having predicted correctly the return of our comet, 
that these are bodies subject to the ordinary laws of nature and not prodigies that fol- 
low no rule—has nevertheless allowed himself to be drawn along by the torrent and 
imagines, with the rest of the world, despite the reasons of the select few, that comets 
are like the heralds of arms who come to declare war against mankind on behalf of 
God. If you werea preacher, I would pardon you for it because these kinds of thoughts, 
naturally very suited to be dressed in the most pompous and most pathetic ornaments 
of eloquence, do much more for the honor of him who pronounces them, and make 
much more of an impression on the consciousness of the listeners, than do a hundred 
other propositions demonstratively proved. But I cannot appreciate that a doctor, who 
has nothing to persuade the people of and who should nourish his mind only with an 
altogether pure reason, has such poorly supported sentiments in this matter and con- 
tents himself with tradition and passages from poets and historians. 


4 
On the Authority of Poets 


It is not possible to have a more miserable foundation. For, to begin with the 
poets, you are not unaware, Monsieur, that they are so intent on strewing their works 
with a number of pompous descriptions, like those of prodigies, and on giving some- 
thing of the marvelous to the adventures of their heroes, that to achieve their ends they 
imagine a thousand astounding things. So far from believing, on the basis of their 
word, that the overturning of the Roman Republic was the effect of two or three 
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comets, I would not even believe that any appeared at that time, if there were none 
other than they to assert it. For in the end, one has to imagine that a man who has put 
himself into the spirit of making a poem has at that moment grasped the whole of na- 
ture. Heaven and Earth no longer act except by his order; eclipses and shipwrecks hap- 
pen if it seems good to him; all the elements are moved as he finds appropriate. One 
sees armies in mid-air and monsters on land to the extent he wishes it; angels and 
demons appear every time he orders it; the very gods, mounted on machines, keep 
themselves at the ready to meet his needs; and since, above all else, he needs comets 
because of the prejudice we have concerning them, if he finds some for himself from 
among all the facts in history, he seizes on them appropriately; if he does not find any, 
he makes them up himself and gives them the color and shape most conducive to mak- 
ing it appear that Heaven is interested, in a most distinguished way, in the affair in 
question. After this, who would not laugh to see a very great number of intelligent 
people give, as the whole proof of the malignity of these new stars, the "terris mutan- 
tem regna cometen" !? of Lucan; the "regnorum eversor, rubuit lethale cometes”?° of 
Silius Italicus; the "nec diri toties arsere cometae"?! of Virgil; the "nunquam terris spec- 
tatum impune cometen"?? of Claudian; and similar fine dicta of the ancient poets? 


5 
On the Authority of Historians 


As for what pertains to historians, I admit that they do not give themselves the 
freedom to imagine extraordinary phenomena in this way. But for the most part there 
appears so great a desire to relate all the miracles and visions the credulity of peoples 
has authorized that it would not be prudent to believe all they pronounce of this sort. 
I do not know whether they believe their histories would appear too simple if they did 
not mix into the things that happen according to the course of the world a good num- 
ber of prodigies and supernatural accidents; or whether they hope that through this 
sort of seasoning, which very much gratifies the natural taste of man, they will always 
keep their reader in suspense by always giving him something to wonder at; or again 
whether they persuade themselves that the opportunity these miraculous occurrences 
supply will make their history conspicuous in time to come. But be this as it may, it 
cannot be denied that historians take extreme pleasure? in compiling everything that 
smacks of a miracle. Titus Livy supplies us with a very powerful proof of this, for al- 
though he was a man of great sense and very elevated genius, and although he has left 
us a history very nearly approaching perfection, nonetheless he succumbed to the de- 
fect of leaving us an intolerable compilation of all the ridiculous prodigies that Pagan 
superstition thought should be expiated—which was the cause, according to what 


19. Bellum Civile 1. 529 ["a comet changing kingships on earth"]. 

20. Punica 8. 637 [“Overturner of kingdoms, a comet with its lethal glow"]. 

21. Georgics 1. 488 [“and never did fearful comets blaze so often"]. 

22. De Bello Getico 26. 243 [“and never was a comet seen on earth with impunity"] 
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some say? of his works being condemned to the fire by Pope St. Gregory. What dis- 
order is not seen in those great and immense volumes that contain the annals of the 
various orders of our monks, in which, it seems, pleasure was taken in amassing, with- 
out judgment and with the sole desire of satisfying the rivalry or rather the jealousy 
that these societies have of one another, all the chimerical miracles one can conceive 
of? Let this be said among ourselves, Monsieur, for you know well that, in order not 
to scandalize the people or irritate these good Fathers, one should not make public 
the defects of their annals, contenting ourselves with not reading them. 

I am surprised‘ that those who speak to us so much of the sympathy there is 
between poetry and history, who assure us on the faith of Cicero and Quintilian that 
"history is poetry free of the servitude of versification,” and on the testimony of Lu- 
cian that "the vessel of history will be ponderous and without movement, if the wind 
of poetry does not fill its sails"; who tell us that one must be a poet in order to be an 
historian and that the descent from poetry to history is almost imperceptible, although 
no one has thus far undertaken to pass from the one to the other; I am surprised, I 
say, that those who teach us so many fine things—without knowing? that Agathias was 
successively a poet and an historian and that he believed to be doing by this nothing 
other than crossing from one country to another—were not apprehensive about sup- 
plying a fine pretext to critics to reproach historians because they do in fact have a 
marvelous sympathy with poets and that they like as much as the poets to relate prodi- 
gies and fictions. Fortunate are those two excellent poets who work on the history of 
Louis Le Grand, filled as it is with actual prodigies, for without entering into fiction, 
they can satisfy the dominant desire that grips poets and historians to recount ex- 
traordinary things! 

With all this, Monsieur, I am not of the view that one may quarrel with the au- 
thority of historians; I agree that, without regard to the credulity of historians, one 
may believe comets to have appeared as much as they indicate and, in the years fol- 
lowing the appearance of comets, all the misfortunes they relate to have happened. I 
agree to all this: but it is also all I accord you and all you should reasonably claim. Let 
us see now where all this will lead. I defy you, with all your subtlety, to conclude from 
it that comets have been either the cause or the sign of the misfortunes that have fol- 
lowed their appearance. Thus the testimonies of historians are reduced to proving only 
that comets appeared and that subsequently there were indeed disorders in the world; 
which is very far from proving that one of these two things is the cause or the prog- 
nostic of che other, unless one is willing to permit a woman, who never puts her head 
out the window on rue Saint Honoré without seeing carriages pass, to imagine that 
she is the reason why these carriages pass, or at least that she should be a presage to 
the whole neighborhood that, when she shows herself at her window, carriages will 
soon pass. 


a. Quidam incredibilium relatu commendationem parant et lectorem aliud acturum, si per 
quotidiana duceretur, miraculo excitant. Quidam creduli, quidam negligentes sunt, quibusdam 
mendacium obrepit, quibusdam placer. Illi non evitant, hi appetunt et hoc in commune de tota 
natione, quae approbare opus suum et fieri populare non putat posse, nisi illud mendacio as- 
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persit. ["Some (historians) gain praise by relating incredible things, and by means of the mar- 
velous they arouse a reader who would act otherwise if he were led through ordinary events. 
Some are credulous, some are negligent. Falsehood creeps up on some, some it pleases; the for- 
mer do not avoid it, the latter seek it. So much then for this whole tribe in common, which 
does not think its works can be approved of and become popular unless it sprinkles them with 
lies."] Seneca Natur. Quaest. 7. 16. 

b. See Gérard-Jean Vossius De Histor. Latin, p. 98. 

c. Fr. Le Moine Discours de l'Histoire, ch. 1. 

d. Agathias Hist. beg. 


6 
That Historians Take Great Pleasure in Digressions 


You will say to me, no doubt, that historians note positively that comets have 
been signs or even the causes of the ravages following them, and as a result that their 
authority goes much farther than I say. Not at all, Monsieur; it may be that they have 
noted what you say, for they very much like to make reflections, and they sometimes 
push the moral lesson so far that a reader, dissatisfied at seeing them interrupt the 
thread of the history, would gladly say to them, if it were up to them, riservate questo 
per la predica.?? The desire to appear learned, even in things not in their field, some- 
times also leads them to make digressions they understand very poorly, as when Am- 
mianus Marcellinus,® on the occasion of an earthquake that happened under the em- 
pire of Constantius, tells us all his Aristotle and all his Anaxagoras; reason is lost sight 
of; he cites poets and theologians; and on the occasion of a solar eclipse under the 
same Constantius, throws himself recklessly into the secrets of astronomy, gives les- 
sons on Ptolemy, and wanders so far as to philosophize on the cause of parhelions. 
But for all this, it does not follow that the remarks of historians should authorize the 
common opinion, because those remarks do not bear on things within the province 
of the historian. If it were a matter of a Council of State, a peace negotiation, a bat- 
tle, a siege of a city, or the like, the testimony of history could be decisive because it 
may happen that the historians had searched through the archives and the most se- 
cret instructions and drawn from the purest sources the truth of the facts. But con- 
cerning the influence of the stars and the invisible springs of nature, the historian gen- 
tlemen no longer have any particular authority and should not be regarded more 
highly than a simple individual who hazards his conjecture that must be valued ac- 
cording to the degree of knowledge its author has acquired in physics.?* Now, on this 
basis, Monsieur, admit to me that the testimony of historians is reduced to a very lit- 
de thing because ordinarily they are very miserable physicists. 


a. Ammianus Marcellinus Historia 17.7.11. 


23. "Reserve this for the sermon." 
24. Or, "natural philosophy." 
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7 
On the Authority of Tradition 


After what I have just said, it would be superfluous to refute in particular the 
prejudice based on tradition, for it is manifest that if the predisposition one has had 
since time immemorial in the matter of comets can have any legitimate foundation, 
it consists entirely in the testimony that the histories and other books have given 
throughout the centuries. As a result, if this testimony should not be of any consid- 
eration, as I have proved and as will appear still more in what remains for me to say, 
it is no longer necessary to take into account the multitude of votes founded thereon. 

Would that we could see what happens in the minds of men when they choose 
an opinion! I am certain that if this were possible, we would reduce the vote of an 
infinite number of people to the authority of two or three persons who, having pro- 
nounced a doctrine one supposed they had thoroughly examined, persuaded a num- 
ber of others of it through the prejudice in favor of their worth, and these latter a num- 
ber of others, whose natural laziness found its account in believing in one fell swoop 
what they were told, rather than in examining it carefully.? As a result, che daily in- 
crease in the number of credulous and lazy partisans has been a new incentive to other 
men to relieve themselves of the trouble of examining an opinion that they see is so 
widespread and that they are persuaded simply could not be so except on account of 
the solidity of the reasons used to establish it to begin with; and in the end one imag- 
ined oneself reduced to the necessity of believing what everyone believed, for fear of 
being taken as a factious person who by himself wants to know more than all the oth- 
ers and to contradict venerable antiquity, such that there was merit in no longer ex- 
amining anything and in relying on tradition. Judge for yourself whether one hun- 
dred million men pledged to some sentiment, in the manner that I have just 
represented, can make it probable and whether the whole great prejudice that is 
erected on the multitude of so many partisans should not be reduced, doing justice 
to each thing, to the authority of two or three persons who apparently have examined 
what they teach. Recall, Monsieur, certain fabulous opinions to which one has given 
chase recently; recall the rather great number of witnesses that supported them, for it 
has been shown that these witnesses, having copied one another without otherwise 
examining what they were citing, should have been counted as but one; and on this 
basis conclude that although several nations and several centuries agree in accusing 
comets of all the disasters that happen in the world after their appearance, it is nev- 
ertheless not a sentiment of greater probability than if there were only seven or eight 
persons who knew it, because there are scarcely more people who believe or had be- 
lieved this, after having examined it well on the principles of philosophy. 


a. Unusquisque mavult credere quam judicare: nunquam de vita judicatur, semper credi- 
tur versatque nos et praecipitat traditus per manus error alienisque perimus exemplis. San- 
abimur si modo separemur a coetu. Nunc vero stat contra rationem defensor mali sui populus. 
[^Everyone prefers to believe rather than to judge. One never makes a judgment about life but 
always believes, and an error that has been passed on from hand to hand turns us this way and 
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that and ruins us. We perish by the example of others; we shall be cured if in some way we may 
separate ourselves from the crowd. But as it is, the populace stands firm against reason as the 
defender of its own vice."] Seneca De Vita Beata 1.2. 


8 
Why the Authority of Philosophers Is Not Spoken Of 


In addition, Monsieur, do you wish to know why I have not taken into ac- 
count the authority of philosophers, as well as that of poets and historians? It is be- 
cause I am persuaded that if the testimony of philosophers has made some impres- 
sion on your mind, it is only because it makes the tradition more widespread and not 
because of the reasons by which that testimony is supported. You are too clever to be 
the dupe of some philosopher, whoever he may be, provided that he attacks you only 
by the path of reasoning, and it is necessary to do you this justice, that in the things 
you believe to be within the province of reason, you follow only an altogether pure 
reason. Thus, it is not the philosophers as philosophers who have contributed to your 
being vulgar in this matter, since it is certain that all their reasonings in favor of ma- 
lignant influences arouse pity. Do you want, then, for me to tell you, as an old friend, 
whence it is that you come to have a common opinion without consulting the ora- 
cle of reason? It is because you believe there to be something divine in all this, as has 
been said of certain illnesses, in accord with the famous Hippocrates; it is because 
you imagine that the general consent of so many nations in the course of all the cen- 
turies can come only from a kind of inspiration, vox populi, vox dei;?> it is because 
you have become accustomed, in your capacity as theologian, not to reason any 
longer where you believe there to be something of a mystery, which is a very laud- 
able docility but which sometimes does not fail, by the excessive scope sometimes 
given to it, to encroach on the rights of reason, as Monsieur Pascal has noted very 
well^; finally, it is because, having a fearful conscience, you easily believe the corrup- 
tion of the world equips the arm of God with the most horrible calamities which, 
however, God does not wish to cast down on earth without having tested whether 
men will make amends, as he did before sending the deluge. All this, Monsieur, 
makes a sophism of the authority of your mind against which you could not defend 
yourself with all the skill that makes you so good at disentangling the false reason- 
ings of the logicians. 

This being so, one should not set one's hopes on correcting you when reason- 
ing with you on the principles of philosophy. One must leave you there or else reason 
on the principles of piety and religion. This is also what I will do (for I do not want 
you to escape me), after having set forth for you to see, so as to indemnify myself in 
some way, several reasons founded on good sense which convict of temerity the opin- 
ion people have concerning the influence of comets. Guess, if you can, what these 
principles of piety are that I keep in reserve for you; guess, I say, if you can, while I in 


25. "The voice of the people is the voice of god." 
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my hours of leisure prepare for you a kind of prelude chat will proceed on the basis of 
the most common principles. 


A..., March 15, 1681 


a. Pensées, ch. 5 [ed. L. Brunschvicg, ## 253, 268, 270, 273]. 


THIRD LETTER (APRIL 13, 1681) 


9 
First Reason against the Presages of Comets: 


That It Is Very Probable That They Do Not Have 
the Capacity to Produce Anything on Earth 


Here, Monsieur, are some reasons drawn from philosophy. One can say, to be- 
gin with, that it is very uncertain whether bodies so far from the earth as these can 
convey to it any matter capable of great action. For if it is the universal sentiment of 
the philosophers (since one has been constrained to abandon the common opinion 
bearing on the subject of comets) that the atmosphere of the earth—that is, the space 
through which are spread the exhalations and vapors the entire earth emits—comes to 
an end in the middle region of the air at an elevation of three or four leagues at most, 
why will one believe that the atmosphere of comets extends several million leagues? 
One could not say precisely why planets and comets can produce qualities as far as 
the earth, capable of causing notable changes there, while the earth cannot produce 
any even to a distance of thirty leagues. 


IO 


Whether They Convey Something Other than Light26 


(1) Will it be said that, since comets convey light to us, they can indeed con- 
vey something else to us? But it is easy to respond that the light they send us comes 
originally from the sun and that they contribute to its being conveyed to earth only 
in their capacity as opaque bodies that compel the rays to be reflected toward us; as a 
result, whatever supposition one may make use of to explain the propagation of light, 
be it the principles of Aristotle, those of Epicurus, or those of Monsieur Descartes, 
one will conceive very clearly that comets can shine on us without any positive action 
on their part and without the least part of their substance being detached to come to 
this lower world. 


26. Section title first appears in che edition of 1699. Here and throughout $$10-12, “light” 
translates lumière. 
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II 


Whether Their Light Detaches Any Atoms?” 


(2) Will it be said that light detaches a quantity of atoms from the body of the 
comet and brings them to our world while it itself comes by reflection? But if one says 
only this, I have no need of a new response: it suffices for me to say that che atoms 
that the sun's light causes to rise from the earth and from the waters follow the 
reflected light only to a very small distance and that one must reason in the same way 
concerning those the sun causes to rise from other bodies. 


I2 
What the Activity of Their Light May Be 


(3) Will it be said that even the light reflected by comets is capable of produc- 
ing great effects? This does not seem so, since it is certain that this light no longer ex- 
ists when the effects one attributes to comets are produced and that, in addition, the 
influence of this light is very weak in regard to us, since no lamp lit in the midst of a 
field illuminates and heats the surrounding air any more than does a comet. Thus, as 
it would be ridiculous to attribute to the light from this lamp the force to produce 
great changes in the sphere of its activity, apart from illumination, it is ridiculous also 
to attribute to the light of comets the force to alter our elements and to trouble pub- 
lic tranquillity. Not to mention that, the light of comets being only that of the sun ex- 
tremely weakened, it is as absurd to attribute to it effects that the sun itself cannot 
bring about, as it would be to imagine that a candle lit in the middle of a square would 
heat all the inhabitants of a large city, when a good fire lit in the bedroom of each can- 
not protect them from the cold. 


I3 
That It Is as Difficult for Exhalations to Descend 
as It Is for Them to Rise 


(4) Will it be said that there is a considerable difference between the earth and 
comets and that although the earth's exhalations cannot rise up to the region of the 
comets, it does not follow that the capacity of comets cannot extend to us, because it 
is much easier to descend than to rise and because it is necessary to rise in order to go 
from here to the region of the comets, but it is necessary to descend to come from 
there to here? Yet it is not difficult to overturn this objection. For if it has any force, 
it is only because one supposes that the earth is at the center of the universe and that 
all weighty bodies have a natural inclination to approach this center. Now, as there is 


27. Section title first appears in the edition of 1699. 
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nothing more difficult than to prove these suppositions, there is nothing easier than 
to destroy all the reasonings founded on these ideas. How does one know that the 
earth is at the center of the universe? Is it not evident that in order to know the cen- 
ter of a body, one has to know its surface, and as it is not possible for the human mind 
to note where the extremities of the universe are, it is impossible for us to know 
whether the earth is at the center of the universe or whether it is not? 

Moreover, how do we know that there are bodies that have a natural inclina- 
tion to approach the center of the universe? Do we not know, to the contrary, that all 
bodies that move around a certain center distance themselves from it as much as they 
can? Has not our experience of this forced the partisans of Aristotle to recognize, with 
Monsieur Descartes, that it is one of the general laws of nature? There is therefore 
nothing more absurd than to suppose there to be bodies that naturally tend toward 
the center of the earth, and it is much more reasonable to say that they all tend to dis- 
tance themselves from it; and that those that have the capacity to do so, distance them- 
selves in fact: whence it happens that those that have less force are impelled toward 
the center, because, the whole being filled up, it is impossible for a body to distance 
itself from a place without another coming toward it. 

It is easy to show in accordance with this that it is a gross mistake to imagine 
that the exhalations of comets can descend to earth more readily than the exhalations 
of the earth can rise to heaven, for whatever system is used, it must necessarily be 
agreed that there is in the universe a very considerable movement around a common 
center. Whether this be around the earth as the philosophers of the university wish, 
or around the sun as the partisans of Copernicus wish, or partly around the sun and 
partly around the earth, as the partisans of Tycho Brahe wish, matters little to me at 
present; it is still true that comets come to be seen in a place where there are bodies 
that turn around a certain center. As a consequence, all these bodies tend with all their 
force to distance themselves from this center and have a greater capacity to distance 
themselves than all the bodies between them and the earth. Whence it follows that 
the matter surrounding the comets has no facility for descending to earth and that it 
as difficult for it to descend to it as it is difficult for terrestrial matter to rise to heaven. 
If one were to consider the trouble involved in making a balloon filled with air de- 
scend into water, it would not be said universally that it is more difficult to rise chan 
to descend; this is true only in regard to bodies that have no capacity to distance them- 
selves from the center of movement, but in regard to those that have had the force to 
distance themselves prodigiously, it is in making them descend that one will find some 
trouble. Since, therefore, comets are at a prodigious distance from the center of move- 
ment, it is correct to conclude that a frightful trouble would have to be taken to make 
something descend from that locale to earth, which by itself is capable of refuting all 
the illusions of astrology. 

Permit me, please, Monsieur, to say that all the matter there is from here to be- 
yond Saturn and the comets, forms one great vortex; and allow me to name it the 
sun's vortex. I do not ask this of you to cause the least detriment to your Ptolemaic 
system; it is only to express in few words what I will say to you concerning it. 
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14 
That the Exhalations of Comets, Even if They Should 
Reach Earth, Would Not Produce Anything There?? 


Let us grant that comets can impel a quantity of exhalations to the earth. Does 
it follow that men will be noticeably altered thereby? Not at all, for if these exhala- 
tions should traverse such immense spaces, they would be broken up and divided into 
an infinite number of imperceptible particles that would spread throughout the whole 
extent of the sun's vortex, much as particles of salt are distributed throughout the 
whole mass of the water that dissolves them. Now, if we compare the comet with the 
whole of the sun's vortex, we will find that it is not, in regard to this vortex, what even 
a grain of salt is in regard to a cubic league of water; and as a consequence there is rea- 
son to believe that if the whole comet, reduced to powder, were put by infusion into 
the great vortex of the sun, it would not bring with it an alteration more considerable 
than that which a grain of salt cast into a cubic league of water would produce in all 
parts of this water. Everyone knows that in order for a liquid to produce any consid- 
erable effect, it is not sufficient that it be permeated by certain spirits; it must possess 
a certain dosage of them. Similarly, 1 say that in order for our air to undergo great al- 
terations, it is not sufficient that it be permeated by some fragments of the comet, be- 
cause of the quantity of matter that is contained in the extent of the vortex; rather it 
must receive a more copious dosage of it. Nonetheless it is certain that it can only have 
its portion—I do not say of the whole comet (for it is not dissolved in the liquids of 
the vortex) but rather of the atoms that the comet sows here and there, which amount 
to nothing for each part of our world. 

I am not afraid that one may object to me that only the earth has a share in this, 
for this would be to suppose that comets send to it alone all their exhalations and that 
they prevent their bits from making any departure in a trajectory of prodigious length, 
which cannot be said without extravagance. Neither am I afraid that one may come 
to me to say that perhaps comets are not so far from earth as those who place chem 
well beyond Saturn suppose. This objection has no force against me because whether 
one places them a little on this side or a little on that side of Saturn, one must agree 
that their evaporations belong equally to all parts of the sun's vortex, as much to those 
that are between Jupiter and Mars as to those that surround the earth, as much to 
those that are on the far side of Saturn as to those that are on this side. In fact, if a 
comet placed between Jupiter and Saturn has the capacity to push the matter by which 
it is surrounded to the center, it should also have the capacity to propel it away from 
its circumference almost as much, for it is not more difficult to make weighty bodies 
rise than to make light bodies descend, as appears from the example of a large balloon 
one has so much trouble pushing into the water. Thus we must take into account that 
the discharges coming from the comet are spread in every direction throughout the 
whole extent of the sun's vortex, much as the parts of a piece of sugar held suspended 
in a glass of water would spread above and below throughout the capacity of the glass, 
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and this all the more easily in that the whole of the vortex's matter is in continual mo- 
tion. Since, therefore, the whole comet, liquefied in the fluid of the vortex, would not 
be like even a grain of salt liquefied in a cubic league of water (which is a quantity in 
which I believe neither antimony nor any venom preserves its active qualities), it is 
true to say that the influences of comets, which contain so little substance in com- 
parison with comets themselves, would not be capable of a great effect even if they 


should reach us. 


I5 
Refutation of Those Who Say That This Is Not 
Impossible or Who Would Like to Maintain 
That the Influences Are Not Corpuscles?? 


(5) Will it be said, finally, that it is not impossible for comets to convey to earth 
either matter or a quality that is very active? This is the most reasonable thing one can 
advance, and nevertheless it is to say nothing because it is not only possible it is also 
very apparent that comets do not convey to earth either a quality or matter capable 
of great influence and that in things where there is no more reason on one side than 
on the other, the error is always more on the side of those who affirm than on the side 
of those who suspend their judgment. As a result, there being no positive reason that 
leads us to believe in the influence of comets and there being, to the contrary, several 
that lead us to reject it, those who take the first position have all the error on their side. 

I ask you, Monsieur, to note well that I just distinguished the qualities produced 
by comets from the corpuscles they convey, in order to accommodate myself to the 
philosophy of the university and for fear that you may come to believe that my ob- 
jections would have no force were I to suppose the usual principles bearing on the 
propagation of accidents. To prevent this, I declare here that although in the whole 
rest of this writing I refute the influences of comets only on the basis of the idea of 
atoms and corpuscles, I nevertheless claim that my reasons should have the same force 
against those influences that would consist in pure qualities distinct from matter. And 
even in the present case I would have a much greater advantage over a Peripatetic be- 
cause, if he wishes to reason consistently, he is obliged to say that when the comet is 
no more, the malignant qualities that it had produced beyond it are entirely destroyed 
by the substantial forms of each subject which permit there to be, according to him, 
a foreign quality only for so long as the cause that violently introduced this foreign 
quality maintains and preserves it. Whence it manifestly results that nothing of what 
happens after the destruction of the comet can be produced by the qualities of the 
comet, but at the very most by the atoms it spread here and there. 

Apart from the fact that experience makes us see that the qualities of bodies are 
produced only in a certain space called the sphere of their activity, it is as absurd ac- 
cording to the principles of Aristotle to say that the comet communicates its qualities 
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to the whole of the sun's vortex as it is absurd to say it according to the principles of 
the other philosophers, since the partisans of Aristotle are obliged to acknowledge that 
what they call pure accidents have no less trouble spreading themselves in all direc- 
tions than do the discharges of atoms, in which the other sects make the production 
of corporeal qualities consist. 


I6 
Second Reason: That if Comets Had the Capacity 
to Produce Something on Earth, This Could Be 
as Much Good Fortune as Bad 


One can say in the second place that, supposing comets spread corpuscles to 
the earth capable of great action, there is no more reason to maintain that they should 
produce plague, war, or famine, than there is to maintain that they should produce 
health, peace, and abundance, since no one knows the nature of these corpuscles—the 
form, movement, or other qualities of their parts. And in fact, in maintaining that the 
present comet, which cannot prevent an excessive cold while it appears in its entirety, 
will cause war three years after it has ceased to exist because, by heating the blood's 
mass, it will make men more hot-headed—is there more good sense in maintaining 
this than there is in maintaining that it will support peace because, by cooling the 
blood's mass, it will make men wiser? 

Yes, I will be told, there is more good sense in the first position than in the other; 
for it is more obvious that the coarse matter that comes to us from the extremities of 
the sun's vortex, not being proportioned to terrestrial bodies, makes everything askew 
among us, than it is obvious that it brings or preserves any favorable dispositions here. 
It is very probable that it increases the cold in winter and the heat in summer because, 
being more difficult to set in motion, it should increase the cold and rest when there 
is no force to put it into motion and when, once heated, it should have much more 
heat than does light matter. Whence it is that red-hot iron burns much more than the 
alcohol flame and that fire is more violent when the cold is extreme, for it very much 
appears that the cold affects the wood in such a way that the parts of it the fire releases 
on each occasion are more massive. 

But I respond that these are all groundless conjectures and that one can fashion 
as many likelihoods by taking the opposite position. Who will prevent me from say- 
ing that this coarse matter, thickening the air and facilitating the condensation of va- 
pors, should decrease the cold and the heat according to the season in which one finds 
oneself: the cold, because it is never more violent than when the air is calm and pure;? 
the heat, because it is never more unbearable than when the sun darts its rays upon 
us, without encountering any clouds, and because the rains that give rise to the con- 
densation of vapors refresh the air exceedingly? I can imagine, further, that this coarse 
matter, managing to hurl itself down, is a leaven and a fatty substance that should 
make the earth fertile, like the corpuscles the Nile leaves in the places it has flooded. 
Another will say with as much reason that in truth this coarse matter causes a biting 
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cold that purifies the air of all seeds of illness; but that it gradually becomes more 
refined, the coarser falling to earth as a fatty sediment full of the sources of fecundity, 
while the rest retains only the solidity necessary to temper the heat from time to time 
by means of the condensation of clouds and by the rains, as salutary for health as for 
the harvest. 

Can another be prevented from saying that this gross matter in fact has the 
leisure to filter and refine itself before coming to us, since it has a trajectory of several 
million leagues, and that, if it still has what is required to thicken our air, this should 
be counted as one of those fogs that sometimes last for seven or eight days without 
consequence, or as one of those rains that disturb the river water for a time, without 


it being noticed that the fish fare any less well? 


a. Ft positas ut glaciet nives, puro numine Jupiter. [And how he may freeze the settled 
snows, Jupiter with his pure divinity."] Horace Ode 3.10. 


17 

Third Reason: That Astrology, Which Is the Foundation 

of the Particular Predictions Relating to Comets, Is the 
Most Ridiculous Thing in the World 


I say, in the third place, that the particulars of the presages of comets, proceed- 
ing solely on the basis of the principles of astrology, can only be very ridiculous be- 
cause there has never been anything more impertinent, anything more chimerical, 
than astrology, anything more ignominious to human nature, to the shame of which 
it will eternally be true to say that there were men deceitful enough to fool others un- 
der the pretext of knowing the things of heaven, and men stupid enough to give cre- 
dence to them, to the point of establishing the duty of astrologer as a titular office and 
not daring to get a new suit of clothes or to plant a tree without the approval of the 
astrologer.* 

Do you want to know, from a man of this profession, what the presages are of 
this or that comet in particular? He will reply to you that the particular capacity of a 
comet depends on the character of the sign and of the house in which it began to be 
visible, as well as on its aspect relative to the planets. It is to this position that one 
must principally look to make a good horoscope of a comet, to which one may add 
the consideration of the signs it passes through in succession. Thereupon he will in- 
struct you that there are masculine signs and feminine signs, that there are terrestrial 
and aqueous ones, cold and hot, diurnal and nocturnal, and so on; that each planet 
dominates a certain portion of the earth and a certain kind of people and thing. Sat- 
urn, for example, dominates Bavaria, Saxony, and Spain, a part of Italy, Ravenna and 
Ingolstad, the Moors and the Jews, ponds, cesspools, cemeteries, old age, the spleen, 
the black, the tan, and the sour; for there is nothing, right down to colors and flavors, 
that they do not share in. He will add that the signs, and particularly those of the Zo- 
diac, also have their departments marked on the earth's globe, so as to exercise their 
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capacity on it: the Ram, for example, dominates all things subject to the planet Mars, 
its host (for you will note that each planet has its dwelling fixed in a certain sign), 
which are the north, a part of Italy and Germany, England and the capital of Poland, 
che liver, bile, soldiers, butchers, sergeants, executioners, the red, the bitter, and the 
prickly. And beyond this, it reigns over Palestine, Armenia, the Red Sea, Burgundy, 
the cities of Metz and Marseille. He will tell you, moreover, that there are twelve 
houses to consider in the heaven, each of which has its particular functions and be- 
longs to a certain planet; for, as an example, the first house relates to the life and con- 
stitution of the body and the last to enemies, prison, and the fidelity of domestic ser- 
vants. Mercury thrives in the first house more than all the other planets and from there 
distributes a happy life and strong constitution. Venus thrives in the fifth, where she 
promises joy through children. 

Assuming this to be so, together with several other remarks of the same nature, 
the astrologer will tell you against which country and against which people or which 
beasts the comet principally bears a grudge, and with what sort of evils it threatens 
them. In the Ram, the comet signifies great wars and great mortality, the humbling of 
the great and the elevation of the low, and unbearable droughts in those places sub- 
ject to the dominion of this sign. In the Virgin, it signifies dangerous miscarriages, 
maletotes, imprisonment, and the sterility and death of a number of women. In the 
Scorpion, there are, beyond the preceding evils, innumerable reptiles and grasshop- 
pers. In the Fish, disputes on matters of faith, unbearable apparitions in mid-air, wars 
and plagues, and always the death of great men. 

If by misfortune comets happen to pass through the signs bearing a human 
figure, like the Twins, the Virgin, Orion, and so forth, it is against men that they take 
their revenge. If they pass through the signs of the Ram, the Bull, the Swan, the Ea- 
gle, or the Fish, it is against animals of this kind they bear a grudge, and if the signs 
are masculine it is males who suffer, if feminine, females. If comets pass through the 
shameful parts of some constellation, it is a distressing presage for the unchaste. If the 
comet is Saturnian by its position, or by its aspect, it produces all the miserable effects 
of Saturn: jealousy, melancholy, mistrust, and terrors. If it is in the second house, 
which is that of riches, it thwarts gain and causes thefts and bankruptcies, and so on 
with the rest, for in general an astrologer judges the capacity of a comet by the rules 
according to which he claims that this or that sign in this house, in this aspect, presages 
this or that to this or that thing.’ 

Rarely are comets made to signify any good fortune. Nevertheless there was a 
Swiss astrologer who, having noted in 1661 that a comet had passed through the sign 
of the Eagle and had come to die at its feet, made assurances that this presaged the 
ruin of the Turkish Empire at the hands of that of Germany; this the event so little 
justified that, two years later, the Turks thought of taking the whole of Hungary and 
apparently would have invaded all the hereditary territories of the House of Austria 
had the aid sent from the king to the emperor not put him into a position to make 
peace with the Porte. It is the same with the predictions of the astrologers as with those 
of the poets: they both are readily gloomy in regard to the Ottomans, but without any 
consequence. For more than a century, French poets have been singing to us in an 
oracular tone that our kings will dethrone the great Turk and erect trophies on the 
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banks of the Jordan and the Euphrates. The redoubtable Monsieur Des-Preaux, who 
had made so much fun of these sallies, in the end succumbed to them himself with 
his “I will wait for you in two years’ time on the banks of the Hellespont,” and he too 
was as false a prophet as his colleagues. 

The reasoning of astrologers on such extravagances does not date from today. 
It was the same in Pliny's* time: "It is claimed (he says) that it is not a matter of in- 
difference that comets dart their rays toward certain places, or receive their capacity 
from certain stars, or represent certain things, or shine in certain parts of the heaven. 
If they resemble a flute, their presages apply to music; when they are in the shameful 
parts of a sign, it is against the unchaste that they bear a grudge; if their position forms 
a triangle or an equilateral square in regard to the fixed stars, they apply to the sciences 
and the mind. They spread poison when they are in the head of the northern or south- 
ern Serpentarius." 

Consider, I beg you, Monsieur, whether it is not to have lost all shame to posit 
principles of this sort. What, because a comet appears to us to correspond to certain 
stars that it pleased the ancients to call the sign of the Virgin—so as to accommodate 
the poetic fictions which state that Justice, or the Astraea Virgo, disgusted with a world 
as corrupt as ours, flew away from it to Heaven— women will be sterile, or will have 
false labors, or will not find husbands? I see nothing more poorly connected than 
that. 

It is pure caprice that makes this sign represent the figure of a woman, for at 
bottom it no more takes after a human figure than anything else. But even if it were 
true that it did take after a human form, do we have eyes good enough, with the aid 
of our best telescopes, to discern that it resembles a woman and not a man? And if we 
could carry our discernment that far, could we know that it is the figure of a girl rather 
than a woman? And finally, even if we could make all these subtle distinctions and 
know clearly that a certain number of stars are so situated that they form the figure of 
a girl, would it follow that they could convey to a body perhaps thirty million leagues 
away, influences contrary to the multiplication of mankind? One would be incompa- 
rably more correct to advance this impertinence: that if a baker were to form the figure 
of man or woman on a cake, it would be changed into poison for all che men or all 
the women who would eat it. Surely what the astrologers say merits the censure one 
reads in Pliny of another kind of liar, that "to have said this seriously is to give wit- 
ness that one has an extreme disdain for men and that the impunity for lying has risen 
to an inexcusable excess."* 

I will not amuse myself by proving what I advance so boldly against the vanity 
of judicial astrology, for apart from the fact that you do not doubt what I say on that 
score, I know there are a number of fine treatises known the world over that show in 
the most convincing manner in the world the falsity of this chimerical and impostor 
art. I do not believe that anyone ever undertook to write against astrologers who did 
not overwhelm them and who could not say, in the way the Romans used to say of 
Africa, that "it was for them a harvest of triumphs." If there is some author who has 
written against astrology without mortally wounding it, he surely performed a very 
difficult exploit that would gain for him a considerable pension under a prince of the 
temper of Emperor Gallienus, who had the prize for combat given to a cavalier be- 
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cause, after entering the lists against a bull, he ran for a very long time without giving 
it a blow, which Gallienusf found to be of meritorious difficulty. 

Thus it was no trouble for a genius as prodigious as the famous Comte de la 
Mirandola to work to confound astrology: an average mind could have done it well. 
This was to use the arrows of Hercules to kill little birds, as Philoctetes did during the 
siege of Troy,® and to make an eagle fight against a fly. It is therefore altogether mani- 
fest that this Comte judged astronomy worthy of his wrath only because, extremely 
absurd as it is, persons of the highest rank did not fail, by their example, to make it 
much in vogue; for it is always these persons who are the most curious about the fu- 
ture, their ambition giving them an extreme impatience to know whether fortune des- 
tines for them all the grandeur they wish for, and to possess, if only through prom- 
ises, the elevation to which they aspire. It is very likely as well that the astrologers of 
that time waited until this learned adversary was dead to predict that he would die at 
thirty-two years of age, which was all the response they boasted of in opposition to 
his books, for it is not a very certain thing to threaten before the fact chose who write 
against astrology. Witness that astrologer who assured the public that Monsieur de 
Gassendi, who did so much for the understanding against judicial astrology, would 
die toward the end of July or at the beginning of August, 1650, and^ who had the 
shame to see that Gassendi then found himself cured of his illness, on which the pre- 
diction apparently relied much more than on the capacity of stars. 


a. M. Bernier, Relat, du Mogol. 

b. See M. Petit, Dissertation sur les Cometes, 95. 

c. 2.25. 

d. Astraea Virgo, siderum magnum decus. [“Astraea Virgo, the great beauty of the stars."] 
Seneca Octavia 425. 

e. Haec serio quemquam dixisse, summa hominum contemtio est, et intoleranda menda- 
ciorum impunitas. Pliny 37. 2. 

f. Toties taurum non ferire, difficile est. [^To fail to strike a bull many times is difficult.”] 
Trebellius Pollio Lives of the Gallieni. 

g. Venaturque aliturque avibus volucresque petendo, 
Debita Trojanis exercet spicula fatis. (“He hunts and is fed by birds, and in pursuit of birds uses 
those arrows which fate intended for Troy."] Ovid Metamorphoses 13. 

h. Jean-Baptiste Morin. See Bernier, Abrégé de la Philosophie de Gassendi Vol. 4, p. 489. 


18 
On the Belief in Astrology among the Ancient Pagans 


But it would not be pointless to show that while astrology may be the vainest 
of all impostors, it has not failed to establish for itself a kind of dominion in the world. 
It seems in several passages of Scripture? that the court of the kings of Babylon was 
full of astrologers who scattered their predictions everywhere and flattered their na- 
tion with a thousand deceptive expectations. There were many in Egypt as well. They 
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so infatuated the city of Rome that the authority of the prince had to check this great 
abuse. But the order for their banishment was so badly executed that this negligence 
led an historian to say that “astrologers will always be chased away and they will al- 
ways be retained."^ Not but that the falsity of their predictions should have discred- 
ited them sufficiendy, for the Emperor Claudius alone, whom they threatened inces- 
sandy with the fatal hour, caused them to lie so many times that Seneca‘ presented 
Mercury praying to Fate to be willing to allow the astrologers finally to say the truth. 
But what do you want? Men love to be deluded, and for that they easily forget the 
blunders of the astrologers and remember only the occasions when their predictions 
were taken to be true. 

This is what has been very well noted by Henri le Grand. A year did not go by, 
or a month, in which the astrologers did not announce the terrible threat of his death. 
“They shall finally speak the truth (this prince said one day) and the public will bet- 
ter remember the one time their predication will have been true than so many others 
when they predicted falsely." This is also what someone noted as regards the oracles 
of Delphi. Those that had predicted the truth were learned by heart and spoken of 
everywhere, but those that had predicted the contrary were forgotten, or rather passed 
over in silence, for on every occasion the partisans of Apollo made much of the few 
oracles in which he had not been mistaken and said not a word of the great number 
of his false prophecies. As for those who scorned oracles, they were not concerned to 
speak of either the true ones or the false, apart from a small number of persons who 
were perhaps of the temper of an illustrious Greek philosopher named Oenomanus 
who, having been deceived often by Apollo’s replies, made,4 out of spite, a very am- 
ple compilation of his oracles, the stupidities and falsehoods of which he refuted. Such 
being the mind of man, one must not find it strange that astrologers held out against 
the orders given from time to time to chase them away and against their own poor ex- 
ecution of their duties when they predicted things that did not happen. One must be 
astonished, rather, that the human mind is so weak as to let itself be deceived by peo- 
ple who deceive themselves every day, and it is this that appeared very astonishing to 
an illustrious Roman,* who had seen come to pass, for Pompey, Crassus, and Caesar, 
quite the contrary of what the astrologers had predicted for them. How few are the 
people who make this decent man's reflection, who thanked the beautiful Daphne for 
having delivered him from the superstition of the oracles of Apollo by making the 
amorous enterprises of this god fail, who boasted so much of knowing the future! But 
let us leave aside all these moral lessons and content ourselves with saying that pagan 
antiquity had strangely allowed itself to be made the plaything of astrologers. 


a. Isaiah 44 and 47. 

b. Genus hominum potentibus infidum, sperantibus fallax, quod in civitate nostra et 
vetabitur semper et retinebitur. Tacitus History 1. 

c. Patere mathematicos aliquando verum dicere, qui illum postquam Princeps factus est, 
omnibus annis, omnibus mensibus, efferunt. [“Let the astrologers finally tell the truth, those 


who, since he became emperor, have been carrying him out for burial every month, every year."] 
Seneca De Morte Claud. Caesar. 
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d. Eusebius Praeparat. Evangel. 5. 10. 

e. Quam multa ego Pompeio, quam multa Crasso, quam multa huic ipsi Caesari a Chal- 
daeis dicta memini, neminem eorum nisi senectute, nisi domi, nisi cum claritate esse moritu- 
rum: ut mihi permirum videatur, quemquam exstare qui etiam nunc credat iis quorum prae- 
dicta quotidie videat re et eventis refelli. [^1 recall many things said by the Chaldeans to Pompey, 
to Crassus, and even to Caesar himself, that none of them would die except in old age, at home, 
and with the greatest glory. Thus it would seem very strange to me if there is anyone who, still 
today, believes in those whose predictions are daily refuted by the events themselves."] Cicero 
De Divinatione 2. 


I9 
On the Belief in Astrology among the Infidels of Today 


The Mohammedans and pagans of today do still worse. Monsieur Bernier? as- 
sures us in his curious Relation des États du grand Mogul, that the greater part of the 
Asiatics are so infatuated with judicial astrology that they consult astrologers in all 
their enterprises. When two armies are ready to give battle, they keep from fighting 
until the astrologer takes and determines the propitious moment to begin combat. 
Thus, when it is a matter of choosing an army general, despatching an ambassador, 
concluding a marriage, beginning a voyage, or doing the slightest thing, like buying 
a slave and wearing a new suit of clothes, none of this can be done without the order 
of Monsieur Astrologer. 

The voyages of Monsieur Tavernier! teach us much the same things concern- 
ing the Persians, that in general they hold astrologers to be illustrious people; that they 
consult them as oracles; that the king always has three or four of them before him to 
tell him the good or bad hour; that every year in Persia an almanac is sold full of pre- 
dictions concerning wars, illnesses, and scarcity, with remarks on the times that are 
good to be bled, to be purged, to travel, to dress oneself in new clothes, and other 
things of this nature; that the Persians give entire credence to this almanac, such that 
whoever can have one governs himself in all things according to its rules. This goes so 
far that, in the year 1667, the king of Persia, Cha-Sephi II by name, being unable to 
restore his health by means of the entire industry of his physicians, believed that the 
astrologers were to blame because they had not been able to ascertain the favorable 
hour when he had been elevated to the throne. And thereupon this was to be done 
over again, for once the physicians and the astrologers had agreed upon a propitious 
hour together, they did not fail to redo all che ceremonies of the coronation, and it 
was even found appropriate to change the king's name. The court physicians were the 
principal cause of this whole comedy because, fearing the disgrace some of their body 
were already in, they thought of justifying medicine at the expense of astrology and 
of making assurances that the king’s illness and the want then afflicting the kingdom 
were the fault of the astrologers, which they offered to prove, claiming to be as clever 
as they at knowing the future. Their proposition having pleased the king and his coun- 
cil, a new consultation with the astrologers and physicians was ordered to find a fa- 
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vorable hour for the second coronation. How agreeable a subject this would have been 
for Molière, a consultation between astrologers and physicians for the public good of 
a great kingdom! How much raillery would he not have imagined in seeing the physi- 
cian call the astrologer for help! But in Persia this is not a matter for raillery. A man 
who boasts of knowing the future makes himself master of the king's conduct. The 
appearance of a geomancer caused the great Cha-Abas,* as intelligent and courageous 
as he was, to stay for three days at the gates of Ispahan without daring to set foot in 
the city. 

The accounts from China? teach us that all the affairs of the empire are resolved 
on the basis of astronomical observations, the emperor doing nothing without con- 
sulting his horoscope, and that there are persons whose job consists in contemplating 
the stars every night from atop a mountain in order to be able to give an account to 
the emperor of their movements and their significance. The Chinese defer very much 
to the unusual precept of astrology that one must not purge oneself while the moon 
is in the sign of Taurus because, this animal being one of those that chew the cud, it 
is to be feared that the medicine would rise from the stomach. This is indeed the most 
pitiable imagining that can enter into the mind of a man, for apart from the fact that 
the sign of Taurus has no more relation to or conformity with the animal we call chus?? 
than does a tree, and that there would be as much reason to give the name and the 
form of a saint to each sign as some* have done, as the name and form of something 
else; apart from this, I say, is it not known that the sign of Taurus is no longer in the 
position it was previously; and that therefore when we say that the sun and the moon 
are in the sign of Taurus, this does not mean that they correspond to the stars of the 
firmament that make up this sign, but that they correspond to the points of the pri- 
mum mobile xo which these stars used to correspond? The same Chinese claim that 
those who build should avoid the fourth degree of Scorpio because a house built un- 
der such an aspect would be very much subject to being filled with dragons, scorpi- 
ons, and insects. One could believe on this basis that they do the horoscope of their 
houses, as Tarrutius Firmanus did the horoscope of the city of Rome: for, with all def- 
erence to Cicero's railleries,* if the heaven’s influence has any power over the birth of 
a man, it can have influence also over the construction of a palace. It is imagined in 
Japan that it matters a great deal for the durability of a building, and for the good for- 
tune of those who are to live in it, that when one begins to build it, some kill them- 
selves out of regard for the enterprise.$ The Tonkinese have a certain idol to which 
they offer several sacrifices when they wish to build a house. As a result, according to 
the principles of these people, the circumstances in which a building was begun have 
a marvelous influence over its good fortune. Why, then, could not their astrologers di- 
vine the good fortune of a house by the theme of the heaven, or by the ascendant un- 
der which the first stones were placed? All the peoples of the East Indies have almost 


the same infatuation with astrology as the Chinese. 
a. 1.5.14 


30. That is, the bull (e Taureau). 
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b. Ibid, ch. 1. 

c. Pietro della Valle, letter 6. 

d. See [Johannes Nieuhof,] Ambassade de la Compagn. Holland., pt. 2, ch. 2. 

e. Julius Schillerus, Coelum stellatum Christianum. 

f. Etiamne Urbis natalis dies ad vim stellarum et Lunae pertinebat? Fac in puero referre, ex 
qua affectione coeli primum spiritum duxerit: num hoc in latere aut in caemento, ex quibis 
urbs effecta est, potuit valere? [And was the city's natal day also subject to the power of the 
stars and moon? Assume that, in the case of a child, it matters under what position of the heaven 
he drew his first breath: can this also influence the brick and cement out of which the city was 
built?"] Cicero De Divinatione 2. 

g. See Tavernier’s Nouvelles Relat. 


20 
On the Belief in Astrology among Christians 


But why have we to stray into the countries of infidels, made foolish by an 
infinite number of chimerical errors, and to return to the times of ancient paganism, 
in which it is not strange that astrology reigned, since superstition was so prodigious 
there that one believed the entrails of a calf informed one when one should give bat- 
tle better than did the capacity of a Hannibal, for which this great captain? readily re- 
proached King Prusias? It is not necessary to go so far to find what we are looking for: 
has not our West been seen, in the midst of the enlightenment?! of Christianity, to 
be wholly infatuated with horoscopes for several centuries? Have not Albert the Great, 
the bishop of Ratisbonne,?? Cardinal d’Ailly, and certain others had the temerity to 
do the horoscope of Jesus Christ and to say that the aspects of the planets promised 
him all the marvels that shone forth in his person, which is manifestly false, since the 
virtues and the miracles of the son of God are of an altogether supernatural order? 
Have they not done the horoscope, not only of the false religions, but also of the Chris- 
tian religion, and judged the destiny of each by the characteristics of the dominant 
planet? For they have distributed the planets to the religions. The sun falls to the 
Christian religion, and it is for this reason that we hold Sunday in singular esteem; 
that the city of Rome is the city of the sun and the holy city; and that the cardinals 
who live there are dressed in red, which is the color of the sun. Is not having said this 
with impunity to have lived in a century predisposed toward a great faith in astrol- 
ogy? How many Christian princes could I name who regulate their steps on the ad- 
vice of astrologers—a Matthias Corvin, king of Hungary,” who did nothing without 
their consent, a Louis Sforza, duke of Milan, who did not begin any affair except at 
the time prescribed to him by his astrologer, whose orders he followed with such punc- 
tuality that no rain, hail, mud, or storm kept him from mounting his horse, together 
with his whole court, to withdraw to the place the astrologer marked out for 
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him—which did not keep him from falling into the hands of his enemies who held 
him in a harsh captivity until his death? This weakness of a Christian prince is no bet- 
ter than that of the great Cha-Abas, of which I made mention not long ago.4 


a. Cicero De Divinatione 2. 

b. Bonfinius Rerum Hungar., 8. 

c. Cardan, Ptol. de Astro. jud., 1.14. 
d. See above, $19. 


21 
On The Belief in Astrology in France 


What shall I say of our country? Was there not a time when the Court of France 
herself, which is less susceptible to these errors than all the others by virtue of the na- 
tion's being naturally fortified against superstitious disciplines, was nevertheless full 
of astrologers who were consulted above all else and who had predicted, as has been 
claimed, all that had happened? Father Martin Delrio,? so well known on account of 
his great learning and his piety, assures us that at the court of France, in the time of 
Catherine de Medici, he saw that the ladies did not dare to undertake anything with- 
out having consulted the astrologers, whom they called their barons. 

The ill increased in such a way that it was necessary not only to use the threats 
of the church, but also the authority of the secular arm to prohibit the sale of almanacs 
in which astrologers gave themselves liberty to predict all they found appropriate. In 
fact, the Provincial Council of Bordeaux of the year 1583 forbade reading and keep- 
ing this sort of almanac, and having faith in it. That of Toulouse of the year 1590 did 
the same thing, ordering in addition the exact observation of Pope Sixtus V’s bull 
from the year 1586 that enjoined the Ordinaries and the Inquisitors to punish ac- 
cording to the Ecclesiastical Constitutions all those who become involved in predict- 
ing the things to come. In the Estates of Orléans of the year 1560 and those of Blois 
of the year 1579, extraordinary measures were ordered to be taken, and by means of 
corporal punishment, against the authors of such almanacs, and prohibitions were 
made against printing or reading from them on penalty of prison and an arbitrary fine. 

But the astrologers were not discredited for all that, for it is well known that the 
court of King Henri IV was full of predictions. It was not only the women who, 
through that spirit of credulity and curiosity that is their own, informed themselves 
of their destiny: the bravest men did so as well, as you would say the Maréchal de 
Biron was, whom King Henri IV called the sharpest instrument of his victories, when 
he sent him as Ambassador to London, and who was at bottom one of the most coura- 
geous men of the earth and very learned besides. Henri IV himself, Henri le Grand 
though he was, did not always know, as he subsequently did, the vanity of this art. I 
find in the Mémoires of Monsieur de Sully that because the queen had given birth to 


a son who reigned so gloriously under the name Louis le Juste, Henri le Grand or- 
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dered his principal doctor, named la Riviere, a great maker of horoscopes, to work on 
that of the newly born dauphin. He protested but had to obey, and as he did not ren- 
der an account of his work, the king ordered him absolutely and under penalty of in- 
curring his indignation to tell him what he had found, and he did so. Little by little 
our nation has cured itself of this weakness, either because we liked change or because 
the attachment to philosophy in this century has fortified our reason, for all the other 
sciences cultivated with such glory since François I scarcely delivered us from the yoke 
of prejudice. Thus one must admit that there is only one good and solid philosophy 
that, like another Hercules, can exterminate the monsters of popular errors. It alone 
can put the mind beyond pagehood. 


a. Disquisit. Magic., pt. 2, quaest. 4, sec. 6. 
b. See Monsieur Thiers, Traité des Superst., ch. 22. 


22 
That the General Infatuation with Astrology Discredits 
the Authority Founded Solely on the Majority 


Does it not seem to you, Monsieur, that this is a very pointless digression? But 
attend to it; you will soon see that it contributes to my subject. For my principal aim 
must be to discredit the authority of opinions that rest solely on great numbers. Now, 
I could not do this better than by showing that astrology, which has never relied on a 
single principle with the slightest probability, did not fail to infatuate the majority of 
the world in every age. And, on the other side of the coin, it is true to say that al- 
though the majority is in favor of astrology, the faith one has in its predictions is nev- 
ertheless false and ridiculous: it is similarly true to say that the predictions founded 
on the basis of comets are the nullity of all nullities, however great may be the num- 
bers of those who believe in them, since they have no other support than the princi- 
ples of astrology. Thus, if you should accuse me of giving in to a commonplace, I will 
nevertheless say that, given the experience of several widespread errors, no single man 
is without the right to ask that he be listened to when he speaks in favor of his senti- 
ment, while making an allowance for those who will listen to him to defend them- 
selves, not by prescription or by the prejudice of their number, but by an examina- 
tion of the core of the matter. I exempt, as you may well think, and as you assuredly 
would think even if I were not to explain myself; I exempt, I say, matters of faith. In 
everything else, all the favor one should give to length of possession and to great num- 
bers is to give it preference, all things being equal in the rest. And if it were necessary 
to abide by prejudice, I would find it more legitimate for him who would be alone in 
his sentiment than for the crowd? because, the natural truths being much less appro- 
priate, than are certain false opinions, to arouse and flatter the passions and to agitate 
men through the various interests that attach them to society, it is more likely that the 
opinions established in the mind of the majority of men are false than it is that they 
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are true. But we will say more about all this at length in another place: let us take a 
little rest in the meantime. 


A..., April 3, 1681 


a. Argumentum pessimi turba est (“a proof of the worst is the crowd." Quote is from Seneca 
De Vita Beata 2]. 


FOURTH LETTER (MAY 2, 1681) 


23 
Fourth Reason: That Even if It were True That 
Comets have Always Been Followed by Several 


Misfortunes, There Would be No Reason to Say That 
They Have Been the Sign or Cause of Them 


I return to the charge, Monsieur, and I say in the fourth place that if it is true 
that there has never been an appearance of a comet that was not followed by many 
misfortunes, this comes solely from the condition of the things of this world that ren- 
ders them subject to an infinite number of changes, and that one could definitely at- 
tribute the same influence to all one might wish, to the marriage of a king or to the 
birth of a prince; because it is certain that a king never married, or came into the world, 
without very great misfortunes taking place somewhere on earth. In a word, it is as 
probable, given the ordinary way of the world, that after any given year we please to 
designate, great calamities will happen on earth, in one place or another, as it is prob- 
able that at any given hour of the day when a bourgeois in Paris looks out his window 
at the Pont St. Michel, for example, he sees people pass by. The gaze of this bourgeois, 
however, has no influence on the people who pass by, and each would pass by all the 
same if the bourgeois were not to look out his window. Therefore the comet too has 
no influence on events, and each would have happened as it did even if no comet had 
appeared. 

It is astonishing that a dogma as upsetting to the public peace as this one is sup- 
ported only by the sophism post hoc, ergo propter ho? which one learns to recognize 
by the time one leaves classes; and that there are so few persons, among the great num- 
ber of people who study, who have perceived that one reasons in this matter contrary 
to the first principles of good sense. There is also reason to be astonished at the extent 
to which men, who so much like not to fear the future, have given in to so distress- 
ing an opinion without examining whether it was founded on reason. But these rea- 
sons for astonishment hardly endure for those who have studied the heart of man and 
who have discovered in its conduct a general custom to judge everything on the basis 


33. "After this, therefore on account of this." 
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of the first impressions of the senses and the passions, without awaiting a more exact, 
but also a bit too laborious, examination. Those who study, who should be the en- 
lightenment?* of the others, are far more inclined to follow this torrent than they are 
to divert it into the channel of the truly learned. 


24 
Fifth Reason: That It Is False that More Misfortunes 
Have Happened in the Years Following Comets 
than at Any Other Time 


Apart from all this, one can set down as fact that, (1) counting all that has hap- 
pened either in the world or in its greatest parts, as many misfortunes have happened 
in the years that have neither seen nor followed closely upon any comet than in those 
that have seen or followed closely upon one. (2) That the years believed to have been 
poisoned by the influences of comets are noteworthy for as much great good fortune 
in some places of the world as at any other time whatever. (3) That the most tragic 
events and the most dreadful devastations have not been preceded by any comet, 
whereas the most distinguished prosperity has been. To state the whole matter in a 
few words, one can set down as fact that if we take the general history of the world 
and calculate with care the good and the bad that have been felt by the whole world 
in the space of fifteen or twenty years, we will find that, all in all, this is comparable to 
the good and bad throughout the world in the course of any other fifteen- or twenty- 
year period. This shows that the years following the appearance of comets are distin- 
guished in nothing from the others and that it is thus with very great injustice that 
one gains the upper hand by appealing to experience. 


25 
Whether There Are Fortunate or Unfortunate Days 


One can make the same observation against those who claim that there are cer- 
tain seasons assigned to great events. Bodin— who, despite his intelligence, his vast 
learning, and his scanty religion, has shown much superstitious credulity in various 
things—amused himself according to this principle by giving? us a collection of sev- 
eral revolutions that took place in the month of September. There is only one word 
to say against him and against all those who waste time in similar studies—for exam- 
ple, in gathering together what happened in the Climacteric years of states, or under 
the twenty-first, forty-ninth, or sixty-third king of a monarchy, the seventh or ninth 
of a certain name; namely, that if they examine with the same diligence the other sea- 
sons of the year, the other reigns and the other periods of states, they will equally find 
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similar revolutions there, provided they rid themselves of their prejudice at least while 
they make their study. For it is their prejudice that deceives them. They are convinced 
before consulting history that there are certain months and numbers assigned to great 
events. Thereupon they do not consult history so much to know whether what they 
are convinced of is true, as to find that it is true: and one could not overstate the illu- 
sion this creates for the senses and for judgment. In fact, it happens that one thereby 
observes the facts one wishes to find much better than the rest, and that one magnifies 
or lessens the character of the events according to one’s prejudice. What truth there 
is, then, in regard to months, days, years, and numbers, is that God has not assigned 
to some rather than to others the events that help to punish peoples and to found or 
ruin empires. This would be an affectation unworthy of the greatness of God that can 
only be attributed to him by superstitious minds who assign to his Providence an 
infinite number of minutiae. Scripture and the Fathers inveigh against this abuse in 
various places, and it is false that history favors it. 


a. Bodin, De Republica, 4.2. 


26 
Sentiment of the Pagans Concerning Fortunate 
or Unfortunate Days 


I do not deny that the Pagans had believed there were months and days pos- 
sessed of something fatal—those, for example, when the state had lost some signal bat- 
tle—and that on this foundation they had avoided undertaking anything in those 
months and on those days. February 24th in leap years was reputed to be so unfortu- 
nate that Valentinian,” having been elected Emperor, did not dare to show himself in 
public for fear of bringing the fatality of that day upon himself, whether he still was 
superstitious on this point—good Christian though he was—or whether as a result of 
policy he did not wish to run the risk of being held to be unfortunate. I know as well 
that there are days on which army generals have consistently experienced the favors 
of fortune. Timolean? won all his most famous battles on the day of his birth. 
Suleiman won the battle of Mohacs and took the city of Belgrade—as well as, accord- 
ing to some,‘ the isle of Rhodes and the city of Buda—on the 29th of August. But I 
know also that there is not one reason which proves that God attached his blessing to 
a certain day more than to another. 


a. Ammianus Marcellinus 26.1 
b. Cornelius Nepos Life of Timolean. 
c. Du Verdier, Histoire des Turcs. 
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27 
Refutation of the Sentiment of the Pagans 


For, (1) we find that one and the same day has been fortunate or unfortunate 
to one and the same people. Ventidius at the head of a Roman army fought that of 
the Parthians and caused Pacorus, the young king commanding them, to perish, on 
the same day that Crassus, general of the Romans, had been killed and his army sliced 
to pieces by the Parthians. Lucullus, having attacked Tigranes, king of Armenia, with- 
out paying attention to the vain scruples of his army's officers who instructed him 
that it was altogether necessary to keep from fighting on that day, which had been 
placed by the Romans among the unfortunate days since the disastrous victory the 
Cimbrians had won against the troops of the republic; Lucullus,* I say, making fun of 
this superstition, won one of the most memorable battles seen in Roman history and 
changed the fate of that day, as he had promised those who wished to turn him from 
his undertaking. Everyone knows that the same day that Valentinian regarded as un- 
fortunate was that on which Charles V, another Roman emperor, had the greatest 
hopes for his fortune. 

(2) Apart from this, we know that the good fortune experienced by some 
princes on certain days is not a pure effect of their fortune, which affected to favor 
them at one time more than another: it is a consequence of the choice they made of 
certain days to undertake the most important things. Thus Timolean, being con- 
vinced that the day he entered the world was a day of prosperity for him, chose it to 
attack his enemies with more confidence, and no doubt he did not forget to hold out 
to his soldiers the hope of victory, by means of the consideration of the day. The sol- 
diers, being confident of Timolean's good fortune, fought more vigorously than they 
would have done. Timolean, for his part, in no way neglected to note the good for- 
tune of the day of his birth, from which he well saw that he could subsequently draw 
great profit. There is therefore nothing extraordinary in his having been victorious on 
that day and, having persuaded his troops that this was the day favored by fortune, 
in their always having engaged the enemy on that day with the ardor and confidence 
that are among the principal instruments of victory. To which one must add that en- 
emies are much astounded when they believe they are attacked under auspices favor- 
able to the aggressor. It seems, in the history of Suleiman, that the confidence he had 
inspired in his troops concerning the 29th of August caused him to choose that day 
either for a general assault or for a battle, and that he took greater care to prepare 
everything for victory chen than at another time, in order to confirm more and more 
the good opinion of that day and thus to make use of it himself when the opportu- 
nity arose. One should therefore not be surprised that he had great successes on the 
29th day of August. 


a. Plutarch Life of Lucullus. 
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28 
How It Happens That Battles Are Won 
on Certain Affected Days 


In a word, a nation's fortunate or unfortunate events that happen on certain 
days are not attached to those days by their nature or independently of our choice: 
rather they depend on the passions that are excited in the heart of man by the cir- 
cumstance of time and the skill one has in choosing the time appropriate to exciting 
those passions. Thus a general makes use of the circumstance of time and place to en- 
courage his troops. He points out to them that it was on the same day or on the same 
battlefield chat the enemy was beaten previously, that they must maintain the glory of 
the nation; and meanwhile the enemy's general exhorts his soldiers to erase che shame 
of the same day and to avenge the shades of their compatriots whose bones they still 
see. Thus it happens either that one fights the enemies on the same day in the same 
place three or four times in a row, or that one is alternately beaten or victorious there. 
All this depends, after God, on the skill of the man to take his time in managing the 
passions. Now, as the birth of a prince, a victory, and similar things that begin to make 
a day judged to be fortunate, take place indifferently on any day of the year whatever, 
we must say that there is no day or month linked to good fortune or bad, and even if 
this were not completely true as regards each day, because there are some that can 
arouse the passions in a particular manner, at least it should be admitted to me that 
the years following comets are not linked in particular to the punishment of the sins 
of man, since this could not be shown by means of experience. 


29 
What One Should Say in Response to Those Who Cite 
Examples in Favor of the Presages of Comets 


It is true that the least clever at history cite for you a number of disorders that 
have happened after the appearance of comets, without ever speaking of any good for- 
tune that has happened during that time. For example, they trot out for you all the 
wars that have wearied Europe since the year 1618 through to the peace of Munster,?? 
and cast the whole train of evils on the back of the comet that appeared in 1618, with- 
out mentioning anything but those evils. But apart from the fact that this is to extend 
the power of comets beyond their proper limits; apart from the fact that what they 
call an evil has produced a very great good for the better part of Christian Europe, 
which was delivered from the peril that brought it close to losing its liberty; apart from 
all this, I say, who does not see that if one once pays attention to all those who cite 
examples, it will be necessary to give the victory to all the superstitions and all the tales 
of old women, for there is no woman who will not cite for you, with a thousand te- 


35. Munster was the site of the peace congress (1645—48) that brought the Thirty Years' 
War to an end. 
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dious circumstances, the death of twenty or thirty of her relatives or friends deceased 
within the year after the day they found themselves thirteenth at some dinner, and the 
several sorrows that constantly befall her after the spilling of her salt, without ever cit- 
ing for you any pleasure or good fortune? 


30 
That There is No Fatality in Certain Names 


What I have noted against those who believe fortune to have certain affected 
times makes me think of an illusion closely approaching this one, namely imagining, 
as is done almost everywhere, that certain names are bad omens. Thus it is said that 
the name Henri is fatal to the kings of France and that one must keep from ever giv- 
ing it to them for fear of exposing them to the fate of the last three Henris, who died 
in an altogether tragic manner. I have heard it said that Monsieur was counseled not 
to have his sons bear the title duc de Valois any longer because some of his sons of 
that name had died, which indicated, it was said, that it was replete with a malignant 
influence the course of which must be stopped. It is even believed that there are names 
of consequence to morality, and I have read in Brantôme? on this subject that Em- 
peror Severus consoled himself over his wife's bad life, in the course of which she 
was called Julia, by considering that, from time immemorial, those who bore that 
name were subject to the most shameless dissoluteness. This author adds that he 
knows many women who have certain names he does not wish to say because of the 
respect he has for the Christian religion, who are ordinarily more subject to licen- 
tiousness than others who do not have these names, and that hardly any have been 
seen who have avoided this. I am not relating to you the proper terms he made use 
of, for they are a little too naive, and too cavalier, and belong too much to a man of 
good fortune who wrote as he spoke. But I will indeed say to you that it seems to me 
very strange for a man like him to have believed that names had any effect on the 
matter he spoke of. 

Apparently chance saw to it that he had had his liaisons and his intrigues in cer- 
tain cabals in which the majority of the women were called by a certain name. If he 
had been a part of another set in which another name had belonged to the majority, 
his remark would have infallibly fallen on that name, and this is the most likely thing 
that can be said in reasoning about Brantóme's observation, which at the same time 
preserves his good faith. As for there being anything more to it, nothing would be 
more absurd than to imagine that, because he who baptizes an infant moves his tongue 
in a certain manner, which makes a certain word heard rather than another, this in- 
fant, at the age of fifteen or sixteen, will commit shameless acts which she would not 
have done if another word had been articulated on the day she was baptized. Never- 
theless, this is the absurdity that almost always issues when one wants certain names 
to bring misfortune. A shipwreck that ruins a merchant, a conspiracy that deprives a 
monarch of his life, stem from the fact that a long time previously a priest had pro- 
nounced one word rather than another in the baptismal ceremony. If Louis XIII had 
been baptized Henri, as was he who had given him life, he no doubt would have been 
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killed in the siege of some rebel city by musket fire, which would have been diverted 
from its path in an extraordinary manner for this reason alone; for although this prince 
was too good a Catholic to die in the manner of his predecessors, nonetheless his name 
"Henri" would have earned for him some kind of violent death. What a pity to rea- 
son in this way! 


a. Bk. ! of Femmes Galantes. 


31 
Great Superstition of the Pagans in Regard to Names 


I would like all the superstitions of paganism concerning names to be judged 
on this basis. In Rome, when soldiers were raised, care was taken that the name of the 
first enrolled be of good omen. The censors, when taking the enumeration of the cit- 
izens, always named as the first someone who had a favorable name, like Valerius, 
Salvius, etc.? In the solemn sacrifices, those who led the victims? had to have one of 
these names. When one initiated the adjudication of the public farms, one began by 
Lake Lucrinus and all this boni ominis ergo,* in order to bring good luck. Can any- 
thing more extravagant be seen than drawing good or bad omens from the fact that a 
magistrate pronounces Valerius rather than Furius? Apuleius is right to make fun of 
those who accused him of being a magician because he had purchased some fish which 
seemed to them appropriate for love spells, on account of the conformity there was 
between their name and that of the natural parts. “Poor ignoramuses,” he said to them, 
“do you not see that if your reason were sound, pebbles would be a sovereign remedy 
for kidney stones and crabs for cancers?"* One can hereby come to understand the 
enormous and prodigious sway the pagans gave to the superstition of names. It was 
so great that, in what Festus relates,? the Roman women offered sacrifices to the god- 
dess Egeria during their pregnancy because this name “Egeria” in their language was 
closely related to births.*” A similar reason was the cause why, to obtain certain things, 
one attached oneself in Christianity to the worship of one saint rather than to that of 
another. For example, do not doubt that women with an illness of the breast put them- 
selves under the protection of St. Mammard rather than under the protection of an- 
other, because of the name he bears. Do not doubt that it was for the same reason that 
those with an illness of the eyes, the glass workers, and the lantern makers, begged the 
help of St. Clair; those with an illness of the ears, Saint Ouyn; those with gout, St. 
Genou; those with tinea, St. Aignan; those who are in shackles or in prison, St. Lien- 
ard;* and so on with several others. 

Although this remark is found in the Apology‘, which is a book very insulting 
to the Catholic Church, it does not fail to be true, as Monsieur de la Mothe le Vayer, 


36. "For the sake of the good of all." 


37. lt is similar to the verb egerere, “to discharge" or “emit.” 
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in his Hexameron Rustique,8 and Monsieur Mesnage, in his Origines de la Langue Fran- 
caise, have noted.^ These Messieurs, as learned as they are respectful of holy things, 
did not claim in admitting this to condemn the invocation of the saints; for, at bot- 
tom, if Saint Clair is not any more fitting than another to cure an illness of the eyes, 
he is also no less: as a result, it is as worthwhile to address oneself to him as to another. 
They only wished it to be recognized that the slightest thing is capable of determin- 
ing the people to do a thing and that the conformity of names is a powerful motive 
for chem. On this, Monsieur, I will not hesitate to tell you confidentially that it would 
be the basest and grossest superstition in the world to imagine that because St. Clair 
is called St. Clair, God accords to him the capacity of curing the illness of the eyes 
rather than to another, such that if our people entrust themselves to one saint rather 
than to another on account of the name he has, they are under a terrible illusion. For 
in the end it must be taken as certain that names have no capacity in themselves. 


a. Festus. 

b. Cicero De Divinatione 1; Pliny 28.2. 

c. Posse dicitis ad res venereas sumpta de mari supria et fascina propter nominum similu- 
tidinem, qui minus possit ex eodem litore calculus ad vesicam, testa ad testamentum, cancer ad 
ulcera? Apuleius Apologia 1. [Apuleius plays on the ambiguity of calculus—a pebble or a kidney 
stone—and of cancer—a crab or the disease cancer.] 

d. Quod eam putarent facile faetum alvo egerere. [“Because they suppose that she brings 
forth the young from the womb easily."] 

e. Merc. Francois, vol. 4, year 1616. 

f. [Henri Estienne, Apologie pour Herodote] ch. 38. 

g- Sixth day. 

h. Under the word acariâtre ["shrewish"]. 


32 
In What Sense One Name Can Be Preferred to Another 


Nonetheless I do not disapprove of the preference sometimes given to certain 
names, for given the manner in which men are made, there is such a name as would 
prevent a great lord from receiving into his service a person bearing it; and we read in 
the history of Spain that the ambassadors of one of our kings, having gone to the court 
of Alphonse IX to secure the marriage of one of his two daughters with their master, 
chose the less beautiful, who was named Blanche, and left the more beautiful, because 
her name, Urraca, seemed shocking to them. Thus one should not find it strange that 
laws exempt an heir from bearing the name the testator prescribes for him when it is 
a ridiculous or rude name, for this is too burdensome a condition, given the way the 
world works. I admit even that there can be names that, in certain circumstances, con- 
tribute to the greatest events, either because they excite in the soul of those who bear 
them certain reflections and certain passions; or because superstition causes them to 
be taken as omens and because the fear or hope that spreads in an army at the sight 
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of what are taken to be presages is very often the cause of victory. I therefore do not 
find it bad that one choose beautiful names, capable of making one think often of 
one's duty; and I am of Milantia's view, wife of the canonist Joannes Andreas,? who, 
having consulted with her husband on this subject, responded to him that "if names 
were for sale, fathers and mothers would be obliged to buy the most beautiful of them, 
to give them to their children." But I could not allow that any kind of natural fatal- 
ity is attached to certain names, either in regard to morals or in regard to fortune. Just 
as it is false chat divine providence displays itself for discovery to a greater degree in 
the month of September than in the month of October, or January 1 rather than 
March 1, so it is false that virtue or vice, good fortune or bad, have affected or privi- 
leged names. There are Helens and Lucretias who have virtue; there are also some 
without any. One sees unfortunate and fortunate kings with all sorts of names, and if 
the circumstance of the name is capable of something, it is only through either our 
fault and our scanty reason, or our skill. Nevertheless, despite everything the least of 
all men is capable of raising in objection to the superstition of names, which is as- 
suredly conclusive, it is unbelievable how many ways of divining have been built on 
this miserable foundation. This shows that in the matter of presages, either of comets 
or of anything else whatever, the universal opinion of peoples should be counted as 
nothing. 


a. Quod si nomina in foro venderentur, deberent parentes pulcherrima emere quae filiis im- 
ponerent. Johannes Andreas in cap. cum secundum, extra de praebend. 


33 
To What Extent This Fifth Reason Is Decisive 


against the Presages of Comets 


But to come to the more important reflections, I beg you, Monsieur, to weigh 
this fifth reason well. It is decisive if anything is. It is no longer a matter of knowing 
whether it is possible for comets to alter our elements; whether they presage in their 
capacity as causes or in their capacity as signs that show themselves at a specified point 
every time men have great misfortunes to suffer. It is a matter of justifying the fact 
that is simply denied you and thar is the sole resource you can have. All the other rea- 
sons do not press you enough not to leave you with some false means of escape; for 
although it has been said that no reason brings us to believe that what happens in the 
world, a few years after comets have appeared, is produced by their influence, you will 
always reply that comets are not for all that any less of a bad omen, because they have 
never appeared without having been followed by great misfortunes; and that this is an 
indication that there is some natural link or relation between them and these misfor- 
tunes. Whether or not this is the link of effect and its cause, it is, to be sure, and at 
the very least, a link sufficient to make us fear that when one of these things presents 
itself, the other will scarcely be long in coming. 

Indeed, if we suppose that comets revolve in circles only a certain portion of 
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which is within our sight, we understand how they may return to us after a certain 
time. If, after this, we suppose that pretty much the same time is needed for the earth 
to ferment some malignant exhalations capable of causing plague, war, and so on, as 
we know through experience that the substance of fevers needs a certain number of 
hours to acquire the qualities that cause fever, and through the account of physicians 
that in some persons this substance regularly produces periodic fevers at the end of 
a certain number of years; if, I say, we suppose all this, the sight of comets should be 
for us as certain a presage of great misfortunes, although they do not contribute any- 
thing to them, as if they were physically to produce them. Let it be replied, if one 
wishes, that this fermentation, taking place during the same periods as the revolu- 
tion of the comet, must in the end fail to keep the same time on account of the con- 
tinual changes that take place both within and without the earth, which necessarily 
impede the conjunction of all the causes that previously converged there. This, Mon- 
sieur, will not elicit from you any uneasiness, and I know people who, rather than 
yielding to this difficulty, would have recourse to the immobility of the Empyrean 
heaven and to attribute to it the regularity of che fermentation at issue, on the ex- 
ample of those who make it the cause of the same things always being produced by 
certain places on earth, although the aspects of the other heavens (and as a result their 
influences) vary incessantly in regard to those places. This makes me recall certain 
scholastics who want the capacity they attribute to bodies, depicted in our eyes by 
means of the "intentional species," to be an effect of the influences of this same 
heaven. One will therefore always find some failing when one takes experience as 
one's strong point, and this, Monsieur, is thus to rid you of everything that informs 
you that experience in no way favors you. 

I remember having read in Cicero? that the science of presages is founded much 
more on the observation of events than on reason and that as regards these former, 
one should not ask for causes, as did Carneades and Panetius who, together with Epi- 
curus, were almost the only ones holding out against this supposed science. When 
they asked whether it was Jupiter who ordered the crow to caw on the left side and 
the raven to caw on the right, all che response they were given was that it was grace- 
less of them to press people in this way and that the experience of the centuries 
confirming divination should have sufficed for them; that there are herbs whose ca- 
pacity is known without the cause of the effects chey produce being known; and that 
for all this it does not occur to one to cavil about medicine. Upon which Cicero re- 
ports a number of natural things whose properties are known to us, but not the causes 
of all these properties, and has his brother say that "he is content to know that those 
things are done, although he is ignorant of how they are done." Here is precisely your 
concern, Monsieur. Let a philosopher press you as much as he wants concerning the 
manner in which comets presage our misfortunes; you have only to say to him that 
although he does not know how the sun illuminates the world, he does not fail to be 
assured, with the rest of men, that the sun does illuminate the world, because experi- 
ence leads him to see it clearly; that, the experience of the centuries having taught us 
that comets are followed by misfortune, it is thus necessary to believe that they are a 
presage of it, although it is not known in virtue of what they are so. One could, I ad- 
mit, mistreat you in this entrenchment, but for so long as you appeal to experience, 
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you will always find some redoubt. This is why, Monsieur, I summon you first of all 
to the tribunal of experience, and I inform you of the fact that it will not decide in 
your favor. 


a. Quarum quidem rerum eventa magis arbitror quam causas quaeri oportere. . . . Obser- 
vata sunt haec tempore immenso et significatione eventus animadversa et notata . . . hoc sum 
contentus quod etiamsi quomodo quidque fiat ignorem, quid fiat intelligo. [“I think it is better 
to inquire into the results of such things rather than their causes. . . . These things have been 
observed for a great length of time and have been noticed and recorded. . . . | am content that, 
although I do not know by what means something happens, I understand that it does happen."] 
Cicero De Divinatione 1. 


34 
Necessary Observations for Those Who Wish to Have 


This Fact Clarified 


As it is easy for everyone to consult the claims justifying this fact, which are 
nothing other than the monuments of history, I will keep myself from overwhelming 
you with citations. I note only that neither you nor we should make a point of dis- 
pute out of the fact that we do not have the annals of the peoples of the southern 
hemisphere nor of those who inhabit Africa and America, for if we were to claim that 
they would supply us with several examples of prosperity subsequent to comets, you 
could claim as well that they would supply us with several examples of adversity. Let 
us be content with the annals of the known world and judge the others by them. £x 
ungue leonem.*® Neither should one make a point of dispute out of the fact that there 
are wars that take a more profitable turn than one thinks and that perhaps create a 
lesser evil than peace, like those blood-lettings that cure the poor condition of the 
body. I renounce all the advantages that this consideration could bring to my cause. 
I accept that Palingenius’s* reasons concerning the advantage of war are counted as 
nothing and that it is taken as a principle that peace is a favor from God and war one 
of his calamities, although war is sometimes accidentally useful and peace, to the con- 
trary, detrimental. I note also that the witnesses are under much more suspicion of 
partiality in your favor than ours, because historians seem to have a great attachment 
to dwelling much more on calamities than on public felicities. But a little more or a 
little less does not affect the matter. Let us admit them such as they are. See for your- 
self, hen, Monsieur, what these witnesses relate, without letting yourself be preju- 
diced by all they could inform you of, not as witnesses, but as makers of complaints 
and reflections. 


a. In Capricor. 


38. "From the claw, the lion," i.e., from the part we may know the whole. 
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35 
Comparison of the Years Following the Comet of 1665 
with the Years Preceding the Comet of 1652 


Although I do not wish to go into any details, I could not keep myself from 
having you cast a glance at what has happened before our eyes during the seven years 
that followed the two horrifying comets of 1665. Can you say in good conscience that 
Europe was afflicted during those years in such a manner for it to be exclaimed that 
all was lost? Do you see there any misfortunes that surpass the ordinary course of 
things? Have the barbarian nations been seen to bring the desolation of an infinte 
number of provinces, as the Huns, the Goths, the Alans, and the Normans did pre- 
viously? Has the plague been seen to depopulate the most flourishing kingdoms and 
to lay to rest in the tomb the most considerable part of mankind? Have there been 
cries of famine in the majority of countries? Have kings been seen to be cast down 
from their throne by the rebellion of their subjects or by the usurpation of their neigh- 
bors? Have heresies or schisms been seen to arise? Has the impunity of crimes, au- 
thorized by the magistrates, been seen? Has it not been seen, to the contrary, that 
plague, war, and famine, the three great scourges of mankind, have spared peoples as 
much as may be promised given the condition of our nature? 

I can see but four wars during the time I am considering;?? namely, that of the 
Turks and the Venetians, that of the Spanish and the Portuguese, that of Holland and 
England, and the Island Campaign.*° The first two, which had begun long before the 
comets appeared, ended happily in the time I have indicated; and the other two be- 
gan and ended almost at the same time, which shows that the influences of the two 
comets in question had a much greater bearing on peace than on war, since they ended 
the wars that had begun without their participation and soon calmed those that had 
arisen during their reign. 


36 
War of the Turks and the Venetians 


You no doubt remember, Monsieur, one of our mutual friends who was never 
willing to rid himself of the desire to utter quips, according to the bad custom of for- 
mer times, though we often mocked him for it; but I do not know whether you re- 


39. That is, from 1665 to 1672. 

40. Better known as the War of Devolution (1667-1668). Marie Thérèse, daughter of the 
king of Spain, was to receive a large dowery in exchange for signing away her rights to the Span- 
ish Netherlands. The dowery was never paid, however, and Louis XIV used this as a pretext to 
invade the territory, where he won a decisive victory. The United Provinces joined with Eng- 
land and Sweden, however, to form the Triple Alliance, which forced the return of much of the 
territory to Spain. 
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member the surprise he felt when he learned that the peace concluded after the bat- 
tle on the Raab between the emperor and the Great Turk had been ratified.4! “What,” 
he cried, "peace is being made in the face of a comet and in the midst of the finest 
arrangements in the world to recover the losses the Turk caused the Christians to suf- 
fer? No doubt the comet is retreating the better to spring; it awaits us in Candia, ?? 
and there it will unleash all its rage." Nonetheless, Monsieur, you will admit to me 
that all that has happened in Candia since 1665 through to the peace treaty cannot 
in any way be taken as one of those great misfortunes heaven announces to earth by 
means of prodigies. For if you notice, the whole of it is reduced to the loss of a city 
that had been blockaded for a very long time. If it is a misfortune for Christendom 
to have lost the island of Candia, it is a misfortune that must be attributed to a time 
other than that since 1665, for it is a matter of common knowledge that the Turks 
had seized the island several years before then and that, by means of the blockade 
they maintained before the capital, they rendered the whole kingdom as useless to 
the Christians as it could be at present, and even much more so, for at present the 
Venetians are still permitted to profit from what of theirs remains on the island with- 
out making the expenditures they had incurred during the war. As a result, all things 
considered, it will be found that the peace made in 1669, instead of worsening the 
Venetians' affairs, has improved them and as a consequence that the comet has not 
recouped in Candia what the German peace made it lose. After all, is it so astonish- 
ing a thing that a prince as powerful as che Grand Signior, pressing a city for two 
years in the most furious manner in the world, favored by the other states neighbor- 
ing it, gains the upper hand over a republic constrained to beg for help from six hun- 
dred leagues' distance? Is it not this republic's great good fortune that it got off so 
lighdy? 


37 
War of the Spanish and the Portuguese 


The peace treaty of 1668 between Spain and Portugal was an invaluable good 
for these two Crowns. For the first, because it was far from being in a position to gain 
what it was asking, it was right to fear new losses under a minority not exempt from 
disagreements. And for the second, because—apart from the peaceful possession of its 
states and the easing of the inconveniences of war—it gained the advantage of seeing 
its sovereignty recognized by those who had denied it until then. Be that as it may, 
you will say to me, it is a misfortune for Spain to have lost Portugal and not to have 
had the force to recover it. I admit it, but it is a misfortune that must be attributed to 


41. Bayle alludes to the end of the Fifth Turkish War (1645-1668), which entailed the loss 
of Crete. 
42. Present-day Irakleion, on the island of Crete. 
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1640 and to the losses this crown incurred before the comets appeared, which thereby 
remain innocent of the accusation one would like to bring against them. Perhaps you 
have heard that bon mot of Count de Villa-Mediana concerning a drawing of King 
Philip IV on horseback, inscribed PHILIP THE GREAT: si lo es, es como un ojo, que 
mas tierra le llevan, mas le engrandezen.*? Indeed, it is under the reign of Philip IV that 
Spain has suffered the greatest loss of its states, and as a result these losses should not 


be imputed to the comets of 1665. 


38 
War of the English and the Dutch 


As for what pertains to the war of the English and the Dutch, I do not deny 
that it was very severe during the short time it lasted, but since two or three campaigns 
gave satisfaction to it, it was neither ruinous nor very detrimental to the two parties. 
Indeed, after the treaty of Breda,*4 the English find themselves what they were before 
the war, and the Dutch are so little weakened that their fortune has become more 
prosperous than was to be wished for when they were in repose, for all this prosper- 
ity, having led them to conceive too great an opinion of their forces, made them for- 
get that they had obligations to Louis le Grand sufficiently great to allow him to con- 
quer Flanders. It cost them much, but this was not the fault of the comets of 1665. It 
is a consequence of the necessity under which they believed themselves to be to op- 
pose the aggrandizement of a neighbor dreaded by all of Europe. They believed sound 
politics required them to maintain the equilibrium among their neighbors and that 
they should make use of the thriving condition of their republic to impede the com- 
plete invasion of the low countries. If they regret having reasoned on the basis of these 
principles, and if fortune has not seconded the use they made of the happiness that 
accompanied them during the first five or six years following the comets, that is an- 
other matter. 

If one says to me that prosperity is sometimes the most terrible punishment 
God can send to man, I myself will say that adversity is sometimes the greatest favor 
he can bestow, such that our whole dispute will no longer be but a word game. Thus, 
in order to set down something for ourselves, we must agree that it is a matter of know- 
ing, not whether comets bring to men goods they do not make good use of or evils 
that lead them to God, but whether comets bring upon them what are customarily 
called simply “adversities.” 


43. “Ifhe is, he is so in the manner of a hole: the more land they take from him, the greater 
he becomes.” 

44. Surrendered to the Dutch in 1625, Breda was recaptured by Frederick Henry of Or- 
ange in 1637 and finally given to the Netherlands in 1648 by the Treaty of Westphalia. 
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39 
War of the French and the Spanish 


As for the Island Campaign, it will be admitted to me that it has done much 
more good than harm. As this was not so much a war as a seizing of the goods be- 
longing to the queen, and since one refused to give them to her, although her claim 
had been justified and clearly intimated to the whole of Europe by means of the learned 
books the king had had published in various languages, the Spanish lands were en- 
tered without any damage being done to them. This was not enough for the goodness 
of this great prince: he endeavored to deliver the countries through which his troops 
were to pass from the alarm that the approach of an army customarily casts into the 
mind, by having had it made public in advance that he did not claim to break the 
peace of the Pyrenees; or to disturb the artisans in the exercise of their craft, the la- 
borers in the cultivation of the lands, or the harvesters in their gathering; or to do any- 
thing that makes the march of armies disastrous to peoples. 

The progress of his arms was in truth astonishing, and all who dared to resist him 
soon succumbed to the weight of his worth, his vigilance, and that wise activity with 
which he promptly brings to conclusion the most difficult things. He was seen to pierce 
all the Catholic low countries like a chunderbolt and to make several turns and returns 
there, everywhere leaving brilliant marks of his victory. But in the end, the manner in 
which he treated the vanquished was in no way a burden to them. Indeed, far was he 
from speaking as did that prince mentioned in the parable of the Gospel;? /nzmicos meos 
illos, qui noluerunt me regnare super se, adducite huc, et interficite ante me; “Bring me those 
enemies who were unwilling to recognize me as their king and kill them in my presence." 
His Majesty gave them a thousand indications of his royal goodness, and it was a stroke 
of good fortune for the cities conquered on that campaign not to have had the force to 
resist, for if they had remained under Spain's dominion, they would not have enjoyed 
the security in which they were steeped during the recent war. The power of the king 
brought them protection from every sort of disquiet; they feared neither siege nor block- 
ade, whereas all the cities not belonging to France were in continual fear, in the midst of 
their swamps, their floods, their citadels, and a prodigious number of troops. Nothing 
assured them. His Majesty had only to depart in a season, which itself would have been 
an invincible enemy to other conquerors, to cast so great a fear into all these cities that 
the sight of a siege formed before the strongest was not able to reassure any of them. 

Thus it was a great good for the cities that fell to the power of the king in 1667 
to have been subjugated by our invincible monarch. It was good, moreover, for the 
king to have added so many flourishing cities to his states in so glorious a manner—and 
a good all the more considerable in that it is not disadvantageous to Spain to have lost 
them because their location is such that our king can draw great utility from them, 
whereas the same location makes them of almost no use at all to the king of Spain. 
Thus I have the right to conclude that the events of the Island Campaign have done 
more good than harm. 


a. Luke 19:29. 
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40 
That Spain Would Do Well to Abandon 


the Low Countries 


I heard a clever man say that all those states the king of Spain possesses in dis- 
tant lands, detached from one another, burden him more than they serve him and that 
if he knew his true interests, he would share the sentiments of King Antiochus, who, 
constrained after the loss of the battle of Magnesia to cede to the Romans all he pos- 
sessed on this side of Mount Taurus, declared that he considered himself very much 
obliged to those sirs for having discharged him from the care of keeping a great coun- 
try that he could scarcely defend except with continual troubles and losses.? That is 
to say, if the Council of Spain knew well the true interests of the crown, it would thank 
us for having considerably decreased the care it had to take to preserve so many cities 
and would wish to be entirely delivered from this difficulty. It was said to the Spanish 
during the long war they had had with Holland, that their master would have pun- 
ished these rebels a long time ago, if considerations of state did not prevent him from 
doing so, but that he would preserve this contrary country as the riding school and 
fencing hall for his legitimate subjects, in order to keep them in shape through con- 
tinual exercise. [ assure you, Monsieur, that this reason no longer holds and that there 
are at present so few Spaniards who profit from the opportunity to become skilled in 
war that what the wars of Flanders supply them with is not worth mentioning. It 
would be better to say that one must keep the low countries so that the French tem- 
perament, naturally quarrelsome and hostile to repose, finding there something to oc- 
cupy itself, may leave the Spanish in the peaceful possession of their goods and not 
proceed to trouble the idleness that has gripped the nation. But this very thing should 
oblige the Council of Spain to rid itself of Flanders, because if the Spanish came to be 
attacked in their country, it is probable that they would awaken their former valor that 
made them so famous and that they would not rely, as they now do, on the vigilance 
of others to take care of their general affairs. 

It is certain that His Catholic Majesty would gain much in making the low 
countries that remain his secede, for apart from the fact that he would be delivered 
from the trouble of preserving a country from which he draws nothing and which for 
more than fifty years has sent as revenue to Spain nothing but news that whitens the 
hair of all the ministers of state, it would be much more glorious for him to be rid of 
it gracefully than to see himself stripped of it little by little in a hundred shameful 
ways—-as, for example, the orders he is made to sign by a sergeant. This same seces- 
sion would also be to the advantage of the Spanish low countries, where one cannot 
travel without an escort lest one be stripped to one's shirtsleeves by highway robbers, 
which would not happen under France's dominion. It is too bad that so beautiful a 
country is in the hands of a master who cannot even defend it against robbers. And 
should one think it a bad thing that our great prince, who has always liked the Flem- 
ish, bears witness to them of so great a desire to deliver them from the Spanish gar- 
risons—which, instead of protecting them, everywhere steal with impunity, as if trav- 
elers should pay the penalty for the fact that there is not enough money in Madrid to 
pay the soldiers of Flanders? 
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Moreover, what mortification is there not for the Spanish nation, which so 
wished to get the better of us and which formerly filled all the courts of Europe with 
jealousy, and now overwhelms them with complaints, memorials, and supplications 
in order to be protected against France, without finding any prince who may help it? 
It is not the case that people are at ease with the king’s expanding his power as he does 
or that they are convinced of the justice of his claims, for although our Invincible 
Monarch takes only what he proves belongs to him legitimately, and although, ac- 
cording to the remark of the author of the Droits de la Reine,*> he imitates Joshua 
(who had the ark, which contained the law of God, march at the head of his troops), 
nonetheless our neighbors do not appreciate the force of our reasons. They say that 
one must have a mind supported by a hundred thousand soldiers to find in the treaties 
of Munster and Nijmegen the meaning we find there; that surely those who drew up 
the articles of those treaties never believed that they could be interpreted in such a 
way, and that if they said what we make them say, they acted as those who write the 
canons of the councils, who say more than they understand; thus it is that several cen- 
turies later, mysteries are discovered in their expressions they had not thought of. 
What is it, then, that keeps our neighbors from listening to the advice of the Span- 
ish? The sheer terror of drawing upon them the thunderbolt that threatens the oth- 
ers. But let us return to our subject. 


a. Antiochus Magnus ille Rex Asiae cum postea quam a Scipione devictus, Tauro tenus reg- 
nare jussus esset, omneque hanc Asiam quae est nunc nostra Provincia, amisisset, dicere est soli- 
tus, benigne sibi a Populo Romano esse factum, quod nimis magna procuratione liberatus, 
modicis Regni terminis uteretur. ("Antiochus the Great, king of Asia, when, after being de- 
feated by Scipio, had to recognize the Taurus as the limit of his rule and to relinquish all that 
part of Asia which is today our province, used to say that he had been treated kindly by the Ro- 
man people, for, having been freed of an overly great jurisdiction, he ruled a realm of moder- 
ate size."] Cicero Oration pro Dejot. 

b. See Balzac, Poesies Latines, p. 43. 


41 
Good Fortune of the Year 1668 


The year 1668 was still more universally happy than the preceding one, since 
by means of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle,* the king of Spain recovered a province 


45. Bayle here alludes to the Traité des Droits de la Reine Très Chrétienne sur Divers États 
de la Monarchie d'Espagne (Paris, 1667), a tract meant to support the supposed right of “devo- 
lution" (see also $35). 

46. The treaty of May 2, 1668, brought to an end the War of Devolution. It left to France 
all the conquests made in Flanders in 1667, in a notoriously vague provision that Louis XIV 
was to use to occupy locales judged by his Chambre de Réunion to be dependencies of the towns 
conquered in 1668. 
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he scarcely would have ever reconquered and assured himself of the possession of all 
that remained to him of the low countries, which he certainly would have lost had the 
war continued. By means of the same treaty, the cities conquered in the preceding 
campaign had the good fortune to remain with a prince who saved them from an 
infinite number of anxieties,’ as I have already said, and who maintains them in a pros- 
perity untrammeled by fear of the future. The peace was widespread throughout the 
entire West, which by itself is a great good for the peoples. All che Christian princes 
calmed their jealousies and their suspicions. And in the end our king crowned him- 
self with a glory sufficient to immortalize him, despite the fact that he has not since 
then performed the numerous prodigies that brought his reputation to the four cor- 
ners of the world, for he generously gave up conquests that no one was able to take 
from him and renounced all the advantages that fortune presented to him. An exam- 
ple of moderation that merits more praise than the conquest of an empire. 

After this, can one say that the comets of 1665 were followed by a horrible flood 
of evils, and should one not make fun of the astrologers who had proclaimed that they 
presaged unbearable things, schisms, and prodigious heresies? There were some who 
advised the emperor to shut himself up for twenty days in a palace built on very good 
foundations, in some shadowy valley, entirely surrounded by mountains, as you may 
see at length in the Theatrum Cometicum of a Polish gentleman named Stanislaus Lu- 
bienietzki.> 


a. See §40 above. 
b. Vol. 1, p. 17. 


42 
Pacification of the Dispute between the Jesuits 
and the Jansenists 


But it was not only by means of the cessation of war that the year 1668 was 
happy: it was so also on account of another accommodation altogether necessary to 
the well-being of the church and very difficult to procure, since it concerned the es- 
tablishment of peace between several theologians who had been at odds for a long 
time and who were capable of causing a very scandalous schism, had they been al- 
lowed to do so. You are not unaware, Monsieur, that the people belonging to your 
profession are very often accused of becoming agitated over disputes about nothing 
and of moving heaven and earth to get the better of their enemies when they believe 
them to be in considerable error. A book costs them nothing to write on such occa- 
sions, and nothing is as difficult for them as to lay down their arms. This is why the 
pacification of theologians is regarded as a very difficult task. I am not examining 
whether one is right to make this judgment, but I shall not fail to note that the quar- 
rel of the Jesuits and the Jansenists*” was rightly regarded as an affair of some conse- 


47. Cornelius Jansen Augustinus (1585-1638), whose thought was popularized in France 
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quence and very hard to bring to an end. It was not that the subject at issue was any- 
thing but very small, since the Jansenists did not cease saying that they agreed with 
their adversaries on questions of right and that they did not claim anything else than 
that the propositions condemned by the pope were not in the book of Jansenius, 
which is at bottom a trifle, for as it has no bearing on anyone’s salvation to know 
whether Jansenius lived, so it is in no way necessary to know whether the books of 
Jansenius say this or that, and one could have done very well without commanding 
nuns who did not understand Latin to swear that Jansenius had taught such and such 
doctrines. What necessity was there for them to trouble their heads with such a thing? 
But nonetheless, given the manner in which this dispute was turned, it was no longer 
an indifferent affair. The authority of the pope was at issue, the rights of the bishops 
became entangled in it, an infinite number of insults published by one side and the 
other had embittered the mind in a distressing manner. One spoke of nothing but the 
pope’s briefs, the orders of the Council of State or of Parliament, of circular letters, 
of Episcopal mandates; the Jansenists were preached against, the secular arm was 
sometimes used against them. In a word, everything was in a distressing confusion 
when, justly affected by these disorders and seeing, by means of that great discern- 
ment and profound wisdom that are his own, that unless silence were imposed on the 
parties, no end to these divisions would ever be seen, His Majesty interposed his au- 
thority to make them acquiesce in the agreements that had been made according to 
certain compromises with which the court of Rome was content, and to prevent his 
subjects in the future from saying or publishing anything concerning the matters in 
dispute that could renew the quarrel. It was on the 23rd of October, 1668 that the 
edict of pacification was given, and by means of this stroke of wise policy, the progress 
of a dispute was stopped that had agitated France for more than twenty years and that 
was capable of tearing out the entrails of the church. Now, as this great disturbance 
had arisen long before the appearance of the comets of the year 1665 and had hap- 
pily been allayed three years after their appearance, it would be more appropriate to 
maintain that their influence was very salutary, since they caused the cessation of the 
disorders they found in the world, than to maintain that they were malignant. 

I need not, Monsieur, cite for you in detail the advantages that France has drawn 
from this pacification, for it is a matter you must know and in fact know better than 
I. Had it only procured for us permission to read the books of the Messieurs of Port 
Royal, I maintain that we would have gained a great advantage as a result, not only 
because these books are very well written and a great model of eloquence and reason- 
ing, but also because they teach us an infinite number of fine things that had never 
been well clarified before. For example, had you ever heard your preceptors say how 
far our submission should extend to those who watch over our souls? Had you ever 
heard any apart from these Messieurs speak exactly of the distinction between fact and 


by Antoine Arnauld, author of Frequent Communion (1643), a bitter attack on the Jesuits. In 
1649, five Jansenist propositions on predestination were condemned by the University of Paris 
and ultimately were declared heretical by Pope Innocent X in 1653. It fell to Clement IX to re- 
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right and of the things one is obliged to believe in with a divine or a human faith? Ad- 
mit that you were raised in utter ignorance of these things, for in our church we are 
so much made to fear the mind that wants to know and to reason that nothing is rec- 
ommended to us so much as to abandon ourselves, eyes shut, to our directors. It is 
nevertheless certain, as these Messieurs have clearly established, that there is a dis- 
tinction to be made and that it is very dangerous to give in to these maxims without 
discernment, so that we are eternally obliged to them for having opened our eyes to 
so many things that we had wrongly been made to suspect. 

What obligation do we not owe to them for having finally introduced to France 
the use of the word of God in a vulgar tongue and for having delivered the church 
from the shame and ignominy it had continually to suffer through the reproaches of 
the Protestants, to the effect that it kept the faithful from the treasures of Scripture? 
Before all these differences were brought to an end, the version from Mons? was 
greatly prosecuted and instilled fear in the majority of the people, but since the peace 
the king has given to the church, they have shaken off the yoke, and not only are all 
the works of Port Royal read without scruple, which no one dared to read before, so 
terrified were they by the Molinist Confessors, but they also read with much edification 
the Holy Scripture that these Messieurs have rendered into French. I say nothing of 
the many fine books of morality and controversy that they have published since the 
edict of October 23, 1668, nor of all the treatises that have clarified so well the famous 
question of the reading of the word of God in a vulgar tongue, over which our con- 
troversialists had until now found themselves extremely perplexed. For you know well 
enough, Monsieur, the value of those books to be fully persuaded of what I wish to 
prove to you here; namely, that things very advantageous to the public have taken 
place, a short time after the appearance of these two terrible comets. 


43 
Consideration of the Misfortunes That Have Happened 


during the Seven Years Under Examination 


Let no one adduce against me the plague of London in the year 1665; the 
conflagration of the same city in the following year; the earthquake that swallowed the 
Republic of Raguse in 1667; the conflagrations of Mount Aetna in 1669 and such 
other accidents, for these things are fatal, it is true, for those who suffer them in par- 
ticular, but they are neither of general consequence nor very extraordinary, and it 
would be easy to show that misfortunes of a kind much more tragic? than these have 
taken place in other times, like the fire of Moscow, capital of Muscovy, which was 
wholly reduced to ashes by the Tartars in the year 1571; the earthquake that in one 
night swallowed twelve great cities of Asia in the reign of Tiberius; the one that killed 
twenty thousand inhabitants of Lacedaemon and crushed the whole city under the 


48. The New Testament was translated into French by the residents of Port Royal and 
printed in 1667 in Mons, Belgium. It was subsequently banned in France. 
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ruins of a part of Mount Tagetus 469 years before Jesus Christ; the one that happened 
in Canada in 1663 and in Peru in 1604, which in less than one hour caused prodi- 
gious upheavals in an area three hundred leagues wide and seventy in length; the 
conflagration of Vesuvius in the year 1631; the plague that only recently laid waste to 
the capital of the empire, which followed the emperor to Prague where he had sought 
refuge and which subsequently spread to several provinces with fatal devastation. 
Moreover, should these three or four disorders balance the good fortune brought by 
so many peace treaties, and the prosperity of France in particular which—through the 
indefatigable application of her king to everything that can contribute to the felicity 
of the nation, through his enlightenment?? and that of his Ministers, the best chosen 
and most capable in the world—has seen established factories, commercial companies, 
new laws for the extirpation of legal chicanery, a marvelous regulation in matters of 
finance, and several other things that are a source of infinite goods as much for the 
public as for the private individual? Do not say to me, I beg you, that I have not taken 
a large enough time period, for it is common sense that if comets presage something, 
they do so only for the first six or seven years that follow them, and it is certainly on 
this basis that one proves their malignity by means of history. 


a. Casus multis hic cognitus, ac jam tritus et e medio fortunae ductus acervo. [“This mis- 
fortune has been known to many; it is now common, drawn from the midst of Fortune's 
heap."] Juvenal Satires 13. 


44 
Misfortunes That Took Place in Europe 
from the Year 1645 to 1652 


Do you wish to see, for your pleasure, Monsieur, another set of seven years, 
taken at discretion, that is a time purged of all the bad air of comets? Just go over again 
in your memory what happened in Europe from the year 1645 through to the comet 
that appeared at the end of the year 1652. And note well that I take precisely the time 
during which Germany's lengthy wars, which so many princes found themselves in- 
volved in and which one wants with all one's force to have been presaged by the comet 
of the year 1618, were peacefully concluded at Munster. It seems to me that it is to 
give to the comet a rather considerable leisure to purge itself, to claim that it has noth- 
ing else to do in the years I indicate; above all if one considers that I abandon to it the 
three last campaigns in the war of the Allies against the House of Austria, which cam- 
paigns fall within the seven years I have chosen and which are remarkable for their 
several bloody expeditions, among others the battle of Nordlingen, in which the 
prince of Condé so gloriously avenged the affront the Swedes had received fourteen 
years previously in the same place; and for the sacking of Prague, which reduced sev- 
eral ladies of the first quality to the harsh condition of being in shirtsleeves in the street. 
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Without counting any of this, I find horrible ills in the years I have chosen, and in 
particular a spirit of raging sedition. 

Here I find the king of England?? condemned to death? and decapitated by his 
own subjects amidst horrible circumstances. Here I find the king, his son, constrained 
to hide himself in an oak after having seen his troops cut to pieces at the battle of 
Worcester? and finally to leave his kingdom in the saddest equipage possible, only too 
happy to deceive, by means of disguise, the strict search made for his person in order 
to subject him to the same treatment as his father. I find France torn by a cruel civil war 
that caused it to lose almost all the conquests of a dozen campaigns and to feel the per- 
nicious shame of destroying herself at a time when only she could do herself harm, as 
happened to the Roman republic.* I find the kingdom of Naples in arms against its 
prince. I find the French at war with the Spanish in Flanders, in Italy, in Catalonia. I see 
Portugal armed against both Holland and Spain at the same time. I see Kmielniski, gen- 
eral of the Cossacks, in revolt against Poland and in league with the Tartars to fill this 
kingdom with destruction. I see him, taking advantage of the death of brave King 
Uladislas, invite the Cham into Poland and, joining forces with him, besiege the Pol- 
ish in their entrenchments with an army unparalleled since Attila, and reduce them to 
the utmost extremes. I see that since the peace concluded on August 17, 1649, on con- 
ditions very disadvantageous to Poland, lasted only a very short time, the irruption of 
the Cossacks and the Tartars begins again worse than ever, causes a thousand sackings, 
and comes to an end, it is true, in their downfall, but it does not fail to cause a series of 
ravages and ills. I see the Muscovites® in so furious an uprising that the first ministers of 
state do not find in the palace of the emperor an asylum to protect them from the in- 
solence of the mutineers. The Czar must give over to them the victims they demand; 
endure the cudgeling of his principal officers with the blows of a baton; and, after hav- 
ing helped his brother-in-law, who was also his favorite, to escape, must ask the people 
for their pardon. I find in Constantinople seditions so horrible" that Sultan Ibrahim, 
after having been constrained to abandon the Vizier Azem to the furor of the mutineers 
who strangled him, was himself strangled.' This is not all. The Janisaries and the Spahis, 
who are the principal forces of the Ottoman empire, are so embittered against one an- 
other that they are ready to decide their differences by means of arms. Sultana Kiosem, 
who governed the state during the minority of the young sultan, her grandson, prepares 
to have him strangled by the Janisaries, but the mother of the sultan, by means of a 
counterintrigue, prevents her, has her strangled, and the principal officers of the Janis- 
aries put to death. I find the Venetians in arms against the Turks, which causes horrible 
sackings and misfortunes for all the peoples of Dalmatia and the archipelago. I find a 
hundred other disorders whose details would weary you and which do not appear to 
me necessary to make you admit that it is far from being the case that the seven years I 
have taken subsequent to the two comets are filled with as many troublesome events as 
the seven that were not subsequent to any comet but, to the contrary, were before that 
of 1652 and subsequent to the time in which the expiation of the preceding comet was 
completed, by means of the general peace negotiated at Munster. 


50. That is, Charles I (1600-1649, king from 1625). 
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Admit, therefore, Monsieur, that there are misfortunes without comets and comets 
without misfortunes, and that, to reason as one ordinarily does, the negotiations of 
Munster should be taken as a sign of the scourges of God, since they were followed 
by so many misfortunes for almost the whole of Europe. 

The friend of ours given to proverbs will not fail to say that one swallow does 
nota spring make. I reply to him in advance that if he goes over his histories diligently, 
he will find as many examples as he likes of the same nature. The Theatrum Cometicum 
that I have already cited for you! provides two remarkable such examples. A German 
author of the last century, named Elias Major, provides a great number of them and 
expressly notes that the most famous peace treaties have been concluded shortly after 
the appearance of some comet; that several idolatrous nations were converted to the 
Gospels during a time of the same character, and that one can say the same thing of 
the foundation of several famous universities. The philosopher Charemon! would 
teach us many things on this subject if we had the book he had composed in order to 
show that the majority of comets were the presage of great good fortune. Let our friend 
go through the histories, then, and he will find abundant examples. I will not dare to 
say the same thing to you—to you, Monsieur, who do not have as much leisure as he 
and who so well occupies your time with the reading of the Holy Fathers and St. 
Thomas. Thus I retract the exhortations I made to you," and I see that I am obliged 
not to count on this fifth reason, altogether decisive though it is, any more than on 
the others, because you could not see the force of it without entering into the discus- 
sion of several facts and without calculating the good and bad that has happened in 
various times everywhere in the world, which in no way accords with the reading of 
so many canons, so many councils, so many Fathers, so many theologians, and so 
many casuists, to which you have devoted yourself. I will try to remedy this incon- 
venience by means of an argument that demands no reading and that is of a wholly 
unique kind, as I have already said to you." But before coming to this, I foresee that 
I will say many other things to you in addition. 


A . . . , May 2, 1681. 


a. May 5, 1646 [Louis II de Bourbon, called le Grand Condé (1621-1686)]. 

b. july 26, 1648. 

c. February 9, 1649. 

d. September 13, 1651 [Charles II, defeated by Cromwell in the battle of Worcester, spent 
forty days hiding in the "royal oak" at Boscobel]. 

e. Maius erat imperium Romanum, quam ut illis externis viribus extingui posset, etc. (“The 
Roman Empire was too great to be overcome by external powers . . ."] Florus 4.2. 

f. See Chevalier, Histoire des Cosaques. 

g. In the year 1648. 

h. See Lord Ricaut, L'Etat de l'Empire Ottoman. 

i. August 17, 1648. 


j. See above, $41. 
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k. In his short book on the comet [Paradoxon, hoti oudeis kometes, hostis ouk agathon pherei. 
In Andras Dudith, De cometarum significatione. Breslae, 1619]. 

l. Origen Contra Celsum 1. 

m. See above $34, end [the page number cross-referenced in the Prat/Rétat edition is in- 
correct, and I supply what I take to be the relevant section number]. 

n. See the "Notice to the Reader," above. 


FIFTH LETTER (May 25, 1681) 


45 
Sixth Reason: That the General Conviction of Peoples Is of 


No Weight in Proving the Bad Influences of Comets 


I have not yet exhausted the philosophic reasons, for here is one more of them, 
Monsieur, which is not inconsiderable. It can be added, in the sixth place, that the 
truth is not prescribed against by widespread tradition and the unanimous consent of 
men; otherwise it would be necessary to say that all the superstitions the Romans had 
learned from the Tuscans in the matter of omens and prodigies and all the imperti- 
nences of the pagans concerning divination were so many incontestable truths, since 
everyone was as predisposed in favor of them as of the presages of comets. It would be 
necessary to say that the devil, who is the father of the lie according to the testimony 
of Jesus Christ,* has nonetheless delivered, over the long course of the ages, oracles full 
of truth, sincerity, and fidelity; for there was a time when the whole earth paid honor 
and homage to these oracles. It would be impossible to respond to this reasoning re- 
ported by Cicero, "that the Oracle of Delphi would never have become so famous, and 
all the peoples and all the kings would never have sent so many presents there, if all 
the ages had not experienced the truth of its responses."^ This appears fairly plausible, 
and the author of this thought does not believe that after a reason of this force, it is 
necessary to prove, as the philosopher Chrysippus had done by means of well-author- 
ized testimonies, that Apollo had delivered an infinite number of true oracles. But this 
is nothing at bottom, provided one denies the principle on which this reasoning is sup- 
ported, namely that generally established opinions are true; and provided one shows that 
there is nothing falser than this maxim, by means of the very example of the oracle of 
Apollo which was everywhere consulted, although its ambiguous responses had been 
a fatal trap for several nations and was after all but an abominable imposture. In ad- 
dition, it is not very difficult to prove that this principle is rightly denied, for every day 
a thousand blunders are discovered in the most general opinions, like those, for ex- 
ample, concerning the Dog Star. Not only does reason show us that there is nothing 
falser than the supposed heat of this star, but experience also shows us, when we take 
the trouble to take note of it, that the month of August does not happen to be hotter 
than the rest of the year, more often than it happens to be. 


a. Non est veritas in eo, cum loquitur mendacium, ex propriis loquitur, quia mendax est 
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et pater eius. [^There is no truth in him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for 
he is a liar and the father of it."] John 8:44. 

b. Defendo unum hoc; nunquam illud Oraculum Delphis tam celebre et tam clarum fuis- 
set, neque tantis donis refertum omnium populorum atque Regum, nisi omnis aetas oraculo- 
rum illorum veritatem esset experta. [^I defend this one thing: the Oracle at Delphi would never 
have been so frequented and so famous, nor would so many gifts have been brought to it by 
every people and king, if all ages had not experienced the truth of those oracles."] Cicero De 
Divinatione 1. 


46 
Examples of Some General Opinions That Are False 


What one is accustomed to saying of certain remedies—that it is necessary to 
have faith in them if they are to have their effect—can be applied to an abundance of 
traditions. If you want not to be disabused of them, believe them without examining 
them, for if you amuse yourself by bringing clarity to them on your own and with a 
contentious spirit, you will soon find that experience does not accord with the voice 
of the public. Here are some examples. 

If there are any active bodies whose influences can have some effect on the earth, 
the moon no doubt does, for it is very close to it. Thus people are altogether convinced 
that it is the cause of many things. It is the moon that causes the increase and decrease 
of the marrow and the brain of animals; that erodes stones; that regulates cold and 
hot, rains, and storms. For if the weather is rainy at the time of a new moon, do not 
expect good weather to return until the moon is full. If at that time the rain does not 
cease, realize that it will last until the renewal of the moon, and so on with respect to 
dryness, frost, and the like, by reason of the fact that the change of weather belongs 
to the conjunctions and oppositions of the moon. And so it is that, because we often 
have recourse in conversation to the rain, the cold, the dryness, or similar things, we 
often hear those who complain of the weather console themselves with the hope of a 
new or full moon that, according to what they claim, will bring with it a change. You 
will not deny me, Monsieur, that these are sentiments of every country and common 
to every sort of person. 

Nonetheless, those? who have taken the trouble to examine the matter of mar- 
row in animals over the course of twenty or thirty years in a row, have noted that in 
whatever state the moon may be, one finds bones with much marrow and others with 
very little, which shows that the moon plays no part in all of this, any more than in 
the greater or lesser plenitude of crayfish or oysters, for it has been noted as well that 
this does not follow from the vicissitudes of the moon, whatever popular error may 
say about it. I say the same thing concerning the change of weather, and I maintain, 
after having paid attention to it often, that it is not affected by any state of the moon 
whatever and that there is no day in the lunar month in which the passage from rain 
to good weather, from no frost to frost, for example, is effected more than in any other. 
If we had precise observations, we would find that the temperature of the air conforms 
so little to the new or the full moon that one could count as many months in which 
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the weather was dry, although the return of the moon had been rainy, as rainy months 
after the return of a rainy moon, and vice versa, so true is it that the changes of weather 
do not follow any rule known to us. 

It would be easy for me to show that what is reasonable in this is completely 
contrary to the common sentiment, but I prefer to make use of experience and to set 
down as fact that if one pays attention to it exactly, one will find it to be the contrary 
of what everyone says, and here I note that it is not surprising that an error becomes 
generally held, given what little care men consult reason with when they believe in 
what others say, and what little advantage they take of the opportunities they have to 
rid themselves of deception. 

Permit me to ask you, Monsieur, if you have ever taken notice of that multi- 
tude of authors who have said, one after the other, "that a man weighs more when 
fasting than after a meal; that a sheepskin drum bursts at the sound of a wolfskin 
drum; that vipers cause the death of their mothers when they leave their belly and oc- 
casion the death of their fathers at the moment of their conception," and several other 
things of this nature. They are not content to relate these as avowed facts; they take 
the trouble to find out the cause of them and make exclamations thereupon as far as 
the eye can see; moralists have joined the fray, lawyers do themselves honor with them 
from the bar, preachers have drawn a thousand fine comparisons with them, and an 
infinite number of compositions on this subject have been written in class. Nonethe- 
less, these things are all contrary to experience, as those who have had the curiosity to 
inform themselves have confirmed. 


a. M. Rohault, Phys. 2. 27; [Antoine Arnauld and Pierre Nicole,] Z ‘Art de Pens. 18.3. 


47 
What the True Cause Is of the Authority of an Opinion 


It would thus seem that scholars are sometimes as poor a guarantee as the peo- 
ple and that a tradition fortified by their testimony is on that account that exempt 
from falsehood. Thus the name and title of "learned" should not impose upon us. 
How do we know whether this great doctor who advances some doctrine has brought 
any greater care to bear in convincing himself than an ignoramus who believed it 
without examining it? If the doctor has done only so much, his voice has no more au- 
thority than that of any other, since it is certain that the testimony of a man should 
have force only in proportion to the degree of certitude he has acquired for himself 
by instructing himself fully in the matter. 

I have already said it to you and I repeat it again: a sentiment cannot become 
probable by means of the numbers of those who follow it, except insofar as it has ap- 
peared true to several persons independently of every predisposition and solely by 
means of the force of a judicious examination accompanied by exactitude and a great 
understanding of things. And as it has been very well said that an eyewitness is more 
believable than ten who speak hearsay,* one can also be assured that a clever man who 
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says only what he has meditated upon greatly and what has stood the test of all his 
doubts, lends more weight to his sentiment than one hundred thousand vulgar minds 
who follow one another like sheep and who come to rest in everything on the good 
faith of others. And it is on account of this, no doubt, that Themistius and Cicero de- 
clared so clearly, the former that he would sooner believe what Plato would have him 
understand by means of the nod of his head than what all the other philosophers 
would affirm for him on oath; the latter that the authority of Plato alone would, with- 
out any proof, shatter the whole incredulity of his mind.> 


a. Pluris est oculatus testis unus, quam auriti decem. Plautus. 
b. Ut enim rationem Plato nullam afferret, vide quid homini tribuam, ipsa autoritate me 
frangeret. Cicero Tusculan Disputations |. 


48 
That One Should Not Judge in Philosophy 
by Means of the Plurality of Voices 


[ do not approve of these ways of doing things, but [ always return to this, that 
one should not count voices but rather weigh them and that the method of deciding 
a controversy by the plurality of voices is subject to so many injustices? that it is only 
the impossibility of doing otherwise that renders it legitimate in certain cases. You see 
well enough whence this impossibility arises: chere is no one on earth who can deter- 
mine precisely how much more one vote is worth than another, who has either the ju- 
risdiction or the necessary enlightenment?! to reduce the opinions of the members of 
a company, each according to its just value, with the result that one must necessarily 
allow that one vote is worth as much as the other in certain cases. But since the con- 
troversies of philosophy are not of this kind, it is altogether permissible for us to count 
as nothing the votes of an infinite number of credulous and superstitious people and 
to acquiesce, rather, in the reasons of a small number of philosophers. Thus, Mon- 
sieur, without having any regard for your Vox populi, vox Dei, which would authorize 
the most ridiculous thoughts were one willing to defer to it, I would be very much of 
the opinion that one first examine whether it is true chat the years that have followed 
comets closely have always been remarkable for more tragic events than those seen to 
happen in other times. [f one found that the matter were so, one could press one's 
investigation farther and examine what the cause may be of the link between these 
tragic events and comets. If one found that the matter were otherwise, one could un- 
dertake to disabuse the world of its false imaginings on this point and take the false- 
hood no more seriously, on the plea that it would be spread the world over, than if it 
were but the illness of two or three persons, as Cicero notes well: there is no reason to 
take seriously a judgment rendered by a multitude of persons, each of whom taken 
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individually is so little capable of knowing the matter that his sentiment is of no con- 
sideration.> 


a. Sed hoc pluribus visum est, numerantur enim sententiae non ponderantur, nec aliud in 
publico consilio potest fieri, in quo nihil est tam inaequale, quam aequalitas ipsa, nam cum sit 
impar prudentia, par omnium jus est. (“Bur this is what seemed best to the many, for thoughts 
are numbered, not weighed. And nothing else can be done in a public council in which noth- 
ing is so unequal as that very equality, for although prudence is unequally distributed, justice 
is what is determined by all.”] Pliny Epist. 2. 12. 

b. An quicquam stultius quam quos singulos, sicut operarios barabosque contemnas, eos 
aliquid putare esse universos? Tusculan Quaest. 5. [Bayle refers to the Tusculan Disputations]. 


49 
How Ridiculous It Is to Seek Out the Causes 


of What Is Not 


This method is assuredly more natural and of a greater utility than that by 
which one studies what a thing is before having settled the question whether it truly 
exists. There are so many actual things the examination of which can occupy our study 
that one could not blame too much those who use their time to find the reason of 
what is not and who are pleased to divert the forces of their mind, to the prejudice 
of the truth, like that philosopher who learned with regret that the wool seen on the 
figs brought to table came from certain sheep that had got themselves caught on a 
bush planted at the foot of the fig tree,* because he thereby lost the fruit of a rather 
long reverie and the glory of having imagined, by dint of having thought about it, a 
reason that would show how this wool had been produced by a tree. I wish, for 
Plutarch's sake, that he had said in reply to the question why colts that have been chased 
by a wolf become better runners than the others, what the author of / "Art de Penser? has 
him say very wittily, namely that it is perhaps because this is not true. But having read 
and reread the original of the eighth chapter of the second book of the Symposiacs, in 
which this question is examined, I have not found this answer to it. It is in Seneca* 
that I found something very nearly approaching it, on a rather curious subject; 
namely, the superstition of the inhabitants of Cleone, a city of the Peloponnesus, who 
appointed certain persons to be on guard should it be about to hail in order to no- 
tify the public, because, on the basis of the opinion then current, each would 
promptly offer some sacrifice or make some incision on his hand and thus turn the 
hail away from his field. People reasoned about this, and some tormented themselves 
very much in order to find the cause of a small incision's compelling the clouds to 
recede or be turned away; how much better it would be (says Seneca) to maintain that 
it was a swindle and a fable.4 

Montaigne—of whom the Messieurs of Port Royal, who are hardly his friends, 
say somewhere* “that never having known the true greatness of man, he has known 
rather well the defects"—is of Seneca’s sentiment in this. Listen to him speak in his 
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old Gaulois, which often has more grace than the periods most studied by our purists: 
“I was just now musing, as I often do, on this: to what extent human reason is a free 
and hazy instrument. I ordinarily see that men take greater pleasure in readily seek- 
ing the reason behind facts proposed to them than in seeking their truth. They pass 
by the presuppositions, but they examine with curiosity the consequences. They leave 
the things be and run to the causes. Pleasant chatterers!?? They ordinarily begin in 
this way: ‘How is this done?’ But they should say, ‘Is this done? I find almost every- 
where that what should be said is not said at all and that often this response is used, 
but I do not dare, etc."f 

There are many people who do what Montaigne says, who leave the things be 
and run to the causes. This was the defect of Avicenna, a great doctor when it came 
to reasoning, but without experience. That a thing did not appear to him to imply a 
contradiction was sufficient for him to make it the subject of his studies, although it 
had never existed. In the time of Galen, there were several physicians struck by the 
same illness who used to reason and dispute as far as the eye can see on things that 
never existed. For example, they took much trouble to find the reason why callosity 
did not form on fractures of the head: "You have considerable leisure," says Galen to 
them, "and are very ridiculous, to give an account of a thing that does not happen, 
for it is false that these fractures do not come together and harden again.”8 


a. See Montaigne, Essais 2.12, where this is attributed to Democritus somewhat differently. 

b. Part 3, ch. 18. 

c. Natural Quaest., Á. 7. 

d. Quanto expeditius erat dicere, mendacium et fabula est. 

e. In [Antoine Arnauld and Pierre Nicole,] /'Art de Penser, 3.19. 

f. Essais, 3.11. 

g “For the best are obtuse, and you are so foolish as to speak of the causes of things that 
do not exist." Galen Methodus medendi 6. 


50 
Superstitions of the Ancients Concerning Eclipses 


I believed I had said everything, but I find that I have forgotten a very essential 
remark; be agreeable, then, if I do not leave you so soon. The fact is that a frightful 
idea of eclipses is still formed today, as if these were presages of the most fatal afflic- 
tions. The ancient pagans had strange thoughts about this. You will see some exam- 
ples of this in the sequel, in which I speak of them as the opportunity presents itself; 
but here are some examples intended only for the present purpose. 

Nicias, general of the army that the Athenians had sent to Sicily, saw himself 
reduced, after several losses, to deciding to return to Greece. All things having been 
wisely prepared in order to lift anchor without the enemies’ perceiving it, there oc- 


52. Montaigne here puns on the word cause and chatterer (causeurs). 
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curred an eclipse of the moon.? Instead of profiting from so favorable an opportunity 
to make his retreat without the enemies' being aware of it, Nicias found himself seized 
by so much superstitious fear that he did not dare stir from his post. To the contrary, 
he was of the view that, before departing, they had to let a whole revolution of the 
moon pass, which was much more than the diviners used to demand, who ordinarily 
were satisfied if one went three days after an eclipse without undertaking anything. 
But Nicias, who apparently imagined that the influences of the moon worked their 
will either for a month or for two weeks, as almost everyone still imagines, claiming 
that the weather at the time of a new or full moon governs the whole lunation; Nicias, 
I say, did not believe that three days sufficed to avoid the eclipse's persecution. He had 
good reason to regret it, for all avenues of withdrawal were closed to him. He himself 
was taken, and all his troops destroyed in various ways. 

All the fine discourses that Agathocles delivered to his soldiers once they had 
disembarked in Africa could not reassure them against the terror that had seized them 
after having seen the sun eclipsed during their voyage. Fortunately, Agathocles was 
less superstitious than Nicias and as a result more in a position to make use of his 
mind. He himself became the interpreter of the prodigy and acknowledged to his 
troops that if the eclipse had come before their embarkation, the presage would have 
been very disadvantageous for them. But given that it had come after their departure, 
the presage was turned to the prejudice of those they were to wage war against. He 
added that eclipses always presage change in the present state of things, so that they 
had reason to hope that the affairs chey had left in a very bad condition in Sicily would 
be settled suitably and that those of Carthage, which were very much flourishing, 
would be ruined. He calmed their fright by this means. A hundred other, still clearer 


examples show manifestly that eclipses have been regarded as fatal presages. 


a. Plutarch Life of Nicias. 
b. Justin Hist. 22. 


SI 
Superstition of the Moderns Concerning Eclipses 


This is still the sentiment of the majority. Historians scarcely make mention of 
eclipses without adding that they prognosticate the death of this or that king, the sedi- 
tion of this or that province, or some similar misfortune they meet in their path. From 
the astrologers who make almanacs to those who concern themselves only with horo- 
scopes of quality, all will tell you that eclipses presage war, famine, plague, floods, the 
death of great men, and other such things, and they are believed much more in this 
than when they simply predict rain or cold. The solar eclipse that took place August 
12, 1654, was, according to their account, to turn all meaning upside down. Some 
did not count on anything less than a flood similar to the one that happened in the 
time of Noah, or else a flood of fire that was to bring about the end of the world for 
us. Others were content with a considerable upheaval in the world and the entire de- 
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struction of Rome. People were so terrified that those who were content to try to shut 
themselves up in basements or well-closed, well-heated, and well-perfumed rooms to 
shelter themselves from bad influences, by order of their physicians, believed they had 
the right to mock the timid minds and to set themselves up as freethinkers. Indeed, 
in comparison with so many others who feared the end of the world, this was a great 
strength of mind. The consternation was so great that a country curate, not being able 
to confess all his parishioners, who believed they were to die, was constrained to tell 
them in his sermon that they should not be in such a hurry and that the eclipse had 
been put off for two weeks. This is what you will be able to see in a book by Mon- 
sieur Petit, intendant des fortifications, who was a clever man without superstition and 
who fought against popular error with much courage.* 

Here, then, are the ancients and the moderns, the pagans and the Christians, 
perfectly united in thinking that eclipses presage great misfortunes. Nonetheless it is 
a very false thought because (1) eclipses cannot do harm and because (2) they cannot 
be a sign of harm. 


a. Dissertation sur les comètes, 113. 


52 
That Eclipses Cannot Cause Harm 


I say that neither a lunar nor a solar eclipse can do harm because it cannot do 
more than prevent the earth from being illuminated for a short time, which cannot 
be of any consequence. You know what Pericles’ thought on this was, one of the first 
men of antiquity. He was ready to have the fleet of which he was general leave for a 
great expedition, when a solar eclipse so terrified his pilot that he no longer knew where 
he was nor what he was to do there;? Pericles, who had been delivered from all these 
vain apprehensions by the philosopher Anaxagoras, extended his cloak before the eyes 
of his pilot and asked him whether he found this to be something bad. No, replied 
the pilot. It is therefore not something bad, replied Pericles, that the sun is eclipsed, 
for the only difference there is between my cloak that keeps the sun's light from you 
and the body that causes the eclipse is that the latter is bigger than my cloak. This 
reflection is so much within the competence of everyone that there is reason to be sur- 
prised at how few people make it. 

No one is incapable of understanding that, without doing any prejudice to our 
health, we can spend entire days in places much darker than the shadows of the great- 
est eclipse and that we could cover a pear or apple tree with very thick tents for three 
or four hours without fearing that the fruits or the leaves would feel the effects of it 
for the rest of the year. There is no peasant who does not wish sometimes to lengthen 
the nights by a few hours so that the sun's heat would not come so soon to dry out 
the earth's goods. It is agreed that very thick clouds, which darken the air for five or 


six consecutive days to a greater degree than a solar eclipse of five or six instants with- 
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out any cloud cover, are sometimes very useful for the harvest. It is understood that 
if the moon, when new, delighted in staying with the sun for a whole day, such that 
for twenty-four hours there was no light on earth, this would cause no damage. No 
one does not know that we can suffer for a day the withdrawal of drink and food, in 
part or in whole, without dying from it or falling ill or feeling its effects two days later; 
and moreover one knows very well that food is more necessary to life than the sun, 
since there are nations who comfortably spend several consecutive months without 
the sun rising on their horizon. Nonetheless, amidst all this enlightenment,*> people 
are unwilling or unable to understand that the moon or the shadow of the earth can 
intercept the sun's rays for a very short period of time without any infinite disorders 
happening as a result. It is even imagined that the malignity of these shadows will se- 
lect a king from the midst of his whole court and, distinguishing him from all other 
persons, bring on him alone a fatal disease, which is an unimaginable absurdity. Is 
there anything less sensible than to see people, who take refuge against the sun's rays 
by every sort of artifice, behind windows, shutters, and curtains, who would not dare 
to go out except at night or without covering themselves with a mask or parasol, 
nonetheless tremble at the thought of an eclipse, which, properly speaking, is at cer- 
tain seasons of the year nothing but a good turn the sun does the earth by serving as 
its parasol? 


a. In Plutarch's Life of Pericles. 


53 
That Eclipses Cannot Be the Sign of Any Evil 


Let us see now whether at the very least eclipses can be a sign of the evils that 
afflict the world. I say not, Monsieur, and it is here that I lie in wait for you, for I know 
that this is the last resort of those who support the malignity of eclipses and comets. 
I am content, in order to chase them from this last entrenchment, to say two things. 
The first is that eclipses are an effect of so natural an order that there is no petty as- 
trologer who cannot predict the hour, the day, and the place in heaven where they will 
happen, several centuries before chey happen. The second is that they happen at all 
times and in every country, sometimes more than four in the same year, often at hours 
when no one perceives them except people paid to do so, and often when the clouds 
prevent everyone from observing them. 

I find the first of these two reasons very strong, for in the end, Monsieur, if 
eclipses are a necessary and natural consequence of the movement of astral bodies, 
they happen independently of man and without any relation to his merits or demer- 
its; and thus they would happen all che same whether God does not wish to punish 


men or whether he does wish to punish them, with the result that this cannot be a 
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precursive sign of divine justice. Moreover, one must either renounce reason or agree 
that an effect of nature cannot be the sign of something except when it produces that 
thing or is itself produced by it, or when both depend on the same cause. Elsewhere 
we will examine che other ways of signifying. For the present | am content to say that 
eclipses do not signify evils to come, in any of these ways, since I have shown that they 
are not the cause of any evil. It would be to abuse the patience of a clever man to ex- 
plain this to him at greater length. But as | remember a passage from Plutarch? which 
suggests that philosophers are wrong to think that by explaining the natural cause of 
an effect, it is stripped of its signifying character, I will touch on something of this 
here. 


a. Plutarch Lives. 


54 
In What Sense a Natural Effect Is a Sign of Something 


I say, then, that provided philosophers do not exclude other events that depend 
on the same natural cause, they are right. For example, if, having found the true cause 
of the movements of certain beasts that are said to presage rain, they found that this 
same cause produced rain or that it has a necessary link with what produces rain, they 
would be wrong to deny that the movements of those beasts presage rain; otherwise 
they would do very well to deny it, for it is on this basis that one is right to reject the 
superstitions of the ancient pagans, who imagined that a bird's flight presaged the 
winning or losing of a battle. Plutarch adds that the industry of men makes various 
works signify something, as appears from the example of quadrats; from which we 
can infer that although we know how a thing is made, we should not deny that it was 
made to be the sign of something else. The answer is easy. Men can agree on a cer- 
tain sign, as seems good to them, and make use of the natural qualities of a body for 
this, the principle of which they know, but this only in regard to those things that de- 
pend on them. For example, they can make use of the shadow of a quadrat to signify 
that it is necessary to go to sermon. It is not the same thing for events that are not 
within their power, such as plague, famine, victories, and the like. Only God can give 
presages of these, either by bringing us to know the causes upon which these events 
necessarily depend or by warning us that such a thing is shown to us to warn us of 
such misfortune. If, therefore, eclipses were presages of evils to come, God would have 
to have given chem to us as signs, eicher by making us know that these evils depend 
on eclipses as their natural cause or by saying to us that he wishes us to be warned of 
our misfortunes by means of eclipses. God has done neither the one nor the other; 
hence, eclipses are not signs. It is clear also that God has not warned us that he wanted 
eclipses to serve us as presages, not only because this has not been revealed, but also 
because eclipses have nothing that leads us reasonably to take chem as signs, and this 
is my second reason. 
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55 
Remarks on Knowing Whether a Thing Is a Sign 


Sent from God 


Indeed, what likelihood is there that God has chosen for the signs of his pun- 
ishment a thing that happens four or five times a year and that most often no one 
comes to know? These signs, in order to make an impression on reasonable creatures, 
should be rare and intended not to presage the ordinary disasters that befall man’s life 
every year but to proclaim the calamities that God visits on men in his greatest anger. 
They must not appear to depend purely and simply on the natural course of second- 
ary causes and must not be produced under clouds or at night when men are in bed. 
How can one not see that a thing that happens every year cannot be taken any less as 
a sign of good fortune than as a sign of misfortune? If an historian were willing to take 
the trouble, would he not find eclipses at the ready to presage the marriage of his 
prince, the bonfires lit in all his states for the birth of his children, the victories gained 
over enemies, renewals of alliance, peace treaties, the cessation of plague, the curing 
of persons of the royal family, and all that is called public prosperity? I have already 
related* that Origen makes mention of a philosopher who wrote a book to show that 
the majority of comets presaged great good fortune; it would be still easier to show 
the same thing concerning eclipses, and since it is said that an author? well versed in 
astrology, having drawn up the horoscope of all the great men of antiquity, has shown 
that by the rules of the art they should be altogether different from the way history 
presents them, it would be easy to show that eclipses have been followed by events al- 
together different from those that should follow them according to these same rules. 
“If you want to divine” (Martianus once said), “say precisely the opposite of what the 
astrologers say."* 


a. §45 above. 
b. Sextus ab Heminga. 
c. Martianus Capella De Nuptiis Mercurit et Philologiae. 


56 
Application to Comets of What Has Been Said 
Concerning Eclipses 


If you notice, Monsieur, I have said nothing here against eclipses that does not 
bring a blow to bear on comets, and this is the reason I have said so much concern- 
ing them. Should you be willing to restrict yourself to maintaining that comets do not 
cause the misfortunes following them but only that they presage them, I agree to it, I 
ask no better, and I prepare for you a fine bit of work thereon. In the meantime, per- 
mit me to remark, as I did concerning eclipses, that comets are accompanied by cer- 
tain circumstances that keep them from being presages. 
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They are very frequent. Seven of them were counted from the year 1298 to the 
year 1314. Twenty-six from the year 1500 to the year 1543. Fifteen or sixteen from 
the year 1556 to the year 1597. Some have appeared every year for several consecu- 
tive years. It is not a very rare thing to see two of them in the same year, either in dif- 
ferent months or at different times of the same day. Four were seen at one time in the 
year 1529. Eight or nine were counted in the year 1618 alone. We ourselves, who are 
not astronomers, believe that none has appeared from the year 1665 to 1680. 
Nonetheless some have appeared to astronomers in the years 1668, 1672, 1676, and 
1677.2 There are comets that, two days after their appearance, plunge into the rays of 
the sun and appear no more. It is even probable that there are some that follow their 
entire course without being seen because they always keep themselves before this as- 
tral body. Among these was the one Seneca speaks of, which was seen by chance dur- 
ing a solar eclipse and which would not have been seen without this." 

Admit to me, Monsieur, that these circumstances hardly agree with a sign's be- 
ing expressly given by God to warn us of our misfortunes. Should signs be so fre- 
quent? Do they not lose their force when we become accustomed to them? And if 
men have not failed to believe that these are signs, although they have twenty-six of 
them in the space of forty-three years, is it not because they make no use of their rea- 
son? Should God send us signs that are recognized as signs only because man is ig- 
norant? Why so many comets in one and the same year? [s it not enough that one 
sign of a given kind appear at one time? But above all, why those comets that are seen 
only by two or three astronomers? Is this not a sign lost except for this, and that frus- 
trates the ends that Providence is said to have in mind? How can one imagine that 
God sends invisible signs to men or that, wishing to make them known to two or 
three persons, he has chosen precisely astronomers, who have no faith in him and 
who assuredly do not exhort anyone to repentance? Why allow that signs, which can- 
not be of service for the uses for which they are intended except insofar as they are 
seen by everyone, are thrown recklessly into a place in heaven where the sun renders 
them invisible? 

Examine all this well, Monsieur, and you will see that the providence of God, 
infinitely wise, does not perform such useless things as these. 

Do not tell me that it is not for us to find fault with what God does, for I give 
notice that this is pure chicanery, as I will show you in the sequel. Acknowledge, rather, 
that in order to remove oneself from the difficulties I have just proposed to you, one 
must believe that comets are works of nature that, without any relation to the good 
fortune or bad of man, are borne from one place to another according to the general 
laws of movement and that do or do not draw nearer to the sun and appear at one 
time rather than another because the encounter with other bodies, to which encounter 
God lends his cooperation, thus demands it. And as you could not maintain that the 
comets that have appeared to only two or three persons have been signs, admit that 
there are comets that signify nothing. Whence it follows that none of them presages 
anything, because the difference between a comet that does not appear to the public 
and a comet that appears to everyone consists solely in the fact that one is more dis- 
tant from us, or smaller, or nearer the sun than the other, which does not constitute 
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a diversity in their nature. On che first day I can, I will write you something falling 
more within your field. 


a. See Monsieur Comiers's treatise on the new science of comets [La Nature et Presage des 
Comete;]. 

b. Multos cometas non videmus, quod obsurantur radiis solis; quo deficiente, quemdam 
cometen apparuisse quem sol vicinus obtexerat, Posidonius tradit. [Many comets we do not 
see because they are obscured by the sun's rays. Posidonius reports that a certain comet had ap- 
peared during an eclipse which the sun's proximity had obscured."] Seneca Natural. Quaest. 
7.20. 


SixrH LETTER (JUNE 25, 1681) 


$7 
SEVENTH REASON, DRAWN FROM THEOLOGY: 


That if Comets Were a Presage of Misfortune, 
God Would Have Performed Miracles in Order 
to Confirm Idolatry in the World 


I could, Monsieur, make use of all these reasons, and several more besides, and 
fortify them against all the objections one could make against me. But I renounce do- 
ing so, since you can be got hold of only by means of theological arguments. Here is 
one I do not remember ever having read that came to mind one day recently while re- 
viewing some old ideas concerning the comet of 1665. 

One of my friends, an ecclesiastic, who had often tried in vain to persuade me 
that this phenomenon was a bad omen, no sooner learned of the death of Philip IV, 
king of Spain, than he came to see me expressly to overwhelm me with this great ob- 
jection and began by asking me, with a triumphant air, whether I would still be so ob- 
stinate as to maintain, after such an example, that comets do no harm to the world? It is 
very likely that he would not have been sorry to have been able to say to me, to for- 
tify his objection, what Monsieur de Bassompierre wrote to Monsieur de Luines in 
the year 1621, shortly after the death of King Philip III: “It seems to me that the 
comet, which we joked about at St. Germain, did not joke when in two months it 
felled a pope, a great duke, and a king of Spain.” For as has been said of professional 
jesters—that they prefer to lose a friend than a bon mot—those who are infatuated with 
presages could well wish for the death of two or three sovereigns rather than to see the 
nullity of their prophecies, judging from the example of those physicians who look 
askance at the curing of patients whom they had given up on. 

I replied to my friend, accommodating myself to his profession, that God, since 
he does nothing in vain, no doubt did not show forth comets either to advance the 
death of the king of Spain or to presage it; that a prince overwhelmed by ills and 
infirmities, and who had lived for a long time only by fighting tooth and nail against 
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nature with every invention of medicine, could assuredly die without its being neces- 
sary, in order for him to depart from life, to ignite a heavenly body one hundred times 
greater than the earth and filled, like Pandora's box, with every sort of curse; and that 
there was so little necessity for God to warn the world of his wish to withdraw the 
king of Spain that the whole of Europe was surprised he had resisted his illnesses for 
so long. He had nothing to say to me in reply. Having reflected on this thought the 
other day, I thought that those who maintain the presages of comets make God do 
things that are not only very useless but also very unworthy of his holiness. Here is 
how I prove it. 


a. Bassompierre, Ambassad. d'Esp. 


58 
That Comets Cannot Presage Evil Except in Their 
Capacity as Signs 


It is a matter of faith that the liberty of man is beyond the influences of the stars 
and that no physical quality necessarily leads it to what is evil. I conclude therefore that 
comets are not the cause of the wars set ablaze in che world, since che plan to wage war, 
as well as the acts of hostility committed as a result, are all effects of the free will of man. 
Thus comets cannot be more than a signal of evils ready to befall the earth that God 
sets before the eyes of the universe to lead men to prevent, through their penitence, the 
horrible storm with which they are threatened; for I do not see how one can maintain 
that the atoms of a comet have the capacity to produce plague, famine, or some other 
alteration in our elements. My first reason proves it in an invincible manner. 

Let it be concluded, therefore, that comets are but a sign of evils to come. 


59 
That Comets Cannot Be Signs of Evil to Come without 


Being Miraculously Formed 


It follows from this that these are bodies extraordinarily formed and outside the 
framework of secondary causes. For if they were produced by virtue of and according 
to the natural progress of secondary causes, they could signify for the time to come 
only the effects we would know as having a necessary link with them, and thus they 
would presage neither war nor plague nor famine, because it is a matter of faith that 
the free acts of man, such as wars, have no necessary link with the qualities of any 
body and because reason does not lead us to perceive in plague or famine any neces- 
sary dependence on comets. It is therefore God who miraculously forms comets in or- 
der that they may warn men of the misfortunes prepared for them if they do not re- 
pent, and who gives to the comets an elevation and movement rendering them visible 
to all the peoples of the earth so that no one may claim ignorance of them. 
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60 
Distressing Consequence That Would Arise if Comets 
Were Formed by Means of a Miracle 


Now, just observe, Monsieur, the terrible consequence that arises from this. It 
is that God performed numerous miracles of the greatest import in order to revive al- 
most the world over the languishing zeal of idolators and to oblige them to offer 
sacrifices, vows, and prayers to their false divinities with more devotion than they were 
accustomed to doing. For prior to the establishment of Christianity, God was known 
only in a small corner of Judea, and since he had abandoned all the other nations of 
the world to their ways in the midst of their aberrations,? it was not known what it 
was to appease the true God when he appeared irritated. All that one knew how to do 
amidst this consternation was to prostrate oneself before the idols, to immolate vic- 
tims for them, to consult demons, and to do on their advice all that was most dis- 
agreeable to God. As a result, to illuminate comets in the heavens was strictly speak- 
ing only to redouble the acts of idolatry; and naturally speaking, this was all chat God 
should have expected from it. 

I do not deny that there were people of good sense among the pagans who rec- 
ognized that the true means to please the divinity was not to offer sumptuous 
hecatombs in his honor but to live justly, and that this was the true sacrifice that ap- 
peased the vexed heaven. 


Immunis aram si tetigit manus, 
Non sumptuousa blandior hostia, 
Mollibit aversos Penates 
Farre pio et saliente mica” 

But be that as it may, it was not to this that they had recourse when they wished 
to disarm the anger of God. They did not think to renounce their pride and the ha- 
tred they had for their enemies; to forgive the injuries they had received; to mortify 
their covetousness; to break with their mistresses; to humble themselves inwardly be- 
fore God by being vividly pained at not having been virtuous; to promise a conver- 
sion of the heart and a general reform of their thoughts, their utterances, and their 
acts. These things were too difficult and cannot be purchased. They preferred to 
spend money on the building of chapels, on filling the temples of the Gods with gifts 
and oblations, and on contributing to the expenses of all the expiations that the 
Sybilline books, the oracles, the augurs, or the priests in general might be ordained. 
And this is che reason why the demons who, playing upon the credulity of people by 
means of the judgments of God whom we should worship with humility, excited ex- 
traordinary phenomena as much as they could, seeing quite well that this would be 
sure to foment idolatry and maintain in vigor the sacrifices, festivals, and supersti- 
tion of paganism. 


a. Acts 14:15. 
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b. (“If an innocent hand has touched the altar, 
It will mollify the Penates in their anger, 
Not with an expensive sacrifice, 
But with sacrificial grain and a morsel of salt."] Horace Ode 3.23 


6I 


Demons Supported Superstitions by 
Producing Prodigies 


If Brennus at the head of the Gauls had pillaged the temple of Delphi, the zeal 
of all peoples to consult the demon who delivered his oracles there and to give him 
magnificent presents would have been very much at risk of slackening considerably. 
Thus the devil did not spare himself in preventing this harsh blow. He had his priest- 
ess say that he would not abandon the defense of his post and that he “would under- 
take every care necessary thereto, with the white virgins,” meaning the horrible snows 
he was to make fall on the Gauls. Nothing more frightful can be seen than the de- 
scriptions left to us of all the prodigies performed on that occasion. The earth shook 
and opened up in a thousand places under the besiegers; thunder made so unbearable 
a ruckus that one would have said that the whole of the earth’s machine was going to 
burst into pieces; lightning fell everywhere; it detached from Parnassus rocks of an 
enormous size that by their fall crushed an infinite number of Gauls; Brennus killed 
himself out of despair;? he who was able to save himself from among his people per- 
ished shortly thereafter from hunger, cold, and misery. In a word, the divinity of Del- 
phi could not have more boldly maintained his interests nor confounded Brennus’s 
temerity in a manner more befitting his divinity. Something approaching this had hap- 
pened when Xerxes sent his troops to pillage the same temple. Why all this? It was not 
in order that men might become wise and virtuous and that they might conceive a 
horror of vice and a love of holiness. The Devil would rather have let all the temples 
of the world be pillaged than bring about this change in men’s minds. What was this, 
then? He wanted sacrifices and to nourish superstition and idolatry in the soul of man. 
Having very little concern whether one repented of true crimes—on the contrary, try- 
ing to impede it with all his force—he wanted men to regard with horror and trem- 
bling the lack of respect for the ceremonies of the religion and for the things conse- 
crated to false divinities. 

What did he not do to have children sacrificed? Dionysus of Halicarnassus re- 
lates? to us that Jupiter and Apollo afflicted the Pelasgians in the most grievous man- 
ner. Their fruits and their grains were all spoiled before ripening. Their fountains dried 
up or became so foul smelling that no one could drink from them. One saw only abor- 
tions, or women who died while giving birth—they and their fruit—or who brought 
into the world only crippled, blind, and deformed infants. Men and beasts perished 
everywhere from various unknown maladies. Do you want to know the reason for 
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this? It is because the Pelasgians, having dedicated to those gods a tenth of all their 
fruits during a time of sterility, forgot when fulfilling that dedication to sacrifice a tenth 
of their children. This was without trickery, for they had never had the intention to 
dedicate a tenth of this sort of fruit. But as they had to deal with those sharper than 
they, a quarrel arose among them over a word; it was declared to them that one who 
says "all" excepts nothing and as a result a tenth of their children had to be sacrificed 
as well, to which they submitted in order to have peace. 

Ancient history is full of similar facts* that establish as clear as day that the most 
efficacious means the demons used to foment the sacrilegious worship of idols, and to 
extend the superstitious ceremonies of the Gentiles to the most frightful crimes, was 
to terrify the world by means of prodigies and to accustom men to judge that this was 
a declaration of evils to come and a reproach of their negligence in the service of the 
gods; that it was therefore necessary to multiply religious ceremonies, to order pro- 
cessions and solemn vows, such as what was called ver sacrum, to make the blood flow 
from an infinite number of victims, to build temples and altars, to institute festivals 
and public games in honor of the gods, to introduce new divinities, as when the Ro- 
mans sent to Epidaurus? to look for the god Aesculapius as a consequence of a cruel 
plague; and to Pessinus* to look for the goddess Cybele as a consequence of some 
showers of stone that had been seen to fall in Italy. 


Justinus Hist. 24. 

. Book 1. 

See P'eucer, De Divination. Generibus, p. 15. 
. In the Roman year 461. Livy 45.28.3. 

In the Roman year 548. Livy 29.10.6. 


ono oe 


62 
That the Pagans Did Nothing 
That Could Have Appeased the Anger 
of God, When They Saw Prodigies 


It follows from this that all the pagans did to appease the wrath of God upon 
seeing prodigies was in no way suited to appeasing the true God and did not dimin- 
ish in any way whatsoever the sway of sin in the heart of man (for if this had been so, 
the demons would certainly have taken care to alter their conduct in this regard); and 
as a result the prodigies that terrified these idolatrous peoples were in no way suited 
to bring them to a penitence that could have averted the scourge of divine justice, but 
to the contrary they were very much suited to bring them to all that inflames the anger 
of God even more. Whence it manifestly results chat God did not create comets with 
a view to astonishing people and to declaring to them that if they do not expiate their 
failings, they will be punished severely. 
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63 
Demons Caused Many Effects of Nature To Be 
Taken as Prodigies 


So true is it that prodigies were suited only to maintaining the worship of false 
divinities that the demons who worked at the propagation of idolatry by every means 
devoted themselves principally to having the greatest possible number of things taken 
as prodigies announcing the wrath of heaven. Was some monster born in the coun- 
try, a dog with two heads, a calf with six feet, for example? This was enough to as- 
semble all the priests in the capital city to give advice on how to avert the misfortunes 
this signified. It had to be determined which god or goddess had not been given his 
or her due and to repair the past negligence by means of numerous sacrifices; other- 
wise it was believed that victory would be made to pass to the enemies and public af- 
fairs exposed to extreme bad fortune. The eruption of Mount Aetna or of Vesuvius; 
earthquakes; unusual weather, like thunder in calm weather; solar and lunar eclipses; 
lightning: all of these were taken as presages of so infallible a misfortune that nothing 
was spared to avoid the blow. A hurricane like the one seen in Champagne, and in 
Poland last year, would have occupied all the colleges of the augurs and haruspices for 
two or three months and led people to consult oracles, the fates of Praeneste, the books 
of the Sybils, the old writings containing the teaching of the Etrurians, and everything 
that might have instructed them how to ward off the storm that had been foretold. 
River floods were also things of bad omen, as appears from the enumeration that Ho- 
race? has left for us of the prodigies that followed the death of Caesar and that made 
people fear that Jupiter might send a second deluge over the land. For after having 
spoken of snow, hail, and lightning, he proceeds to the overflowing of the Tiber. Vir- 
gil bears witness to the same thing, making the same enumeration with many more 
particulars, for he brings in specters and phantoms, cries of wolves, the clashing of 
arms heard in the air, speaking beasts, rivers of blood, statues covered with sweat, 
comets, and many other things I beg you to reread, so well expressed do they seem to 
me to be. In it you will see the overflowing of the Po.> Read too Servius’s commen- 
tary on these words of Virgil; you will see that the overflowing of a river is to be feared 
not only on account of the present evil it brings but also on account of what it presages 
for the future, which was said also in Paris in the year 1649 with respect to a furious 
swelling of the Seine. Plutarch,‘ Tacitus, Titus Livy,° and several others confirm that 
the overflowing of the Tiber was taken as a presage of great ill. 

I wish that you might also read the end of the first book of Lucan’s Pharsalia 
and the beginning of the second, because you would see there a very exact confirma- 
tion of all that I have to prove here. There you would see that the civil war berween 
Caesar and Pompey had an infinite number of threatening prodigies as forerunners, 
with which prodigies the gods filled the sea, the heaven, and the earth. You would see 
there comets and more fiery meteors than you mentioned in your famous philosophy 
course. There you would see eclipses, eruptions of Mount Aetna, earthquakes, floods, 
speaking and sweating statues, groaning tombstones, monsters, apparitions of spirits, 
enthusiasts, and several other such things. There you would see that the effect of all 
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this was not the reformation of morals and the abolition of false beliefs concerning 
divine service, which are the only things God asks of us by means of the signs he gives 
us of his anger, but rather consultations with diviners, the oldest of whom imposes on 
the Romans as the whole of their penitence, to get rid of all the monsters, some pro- 
cessions around the city and some superstitious acts. There you would see that the old 
diviner and a female fanatic, having filled the city with consternation—he by means 
of the fatal presages found in the sacrifice he offered to the gods, she by means of the 
predictions she made public in the streets—caused the women to throng to the wor- 
ship of statues, while the men murmured against the cruelty of fate. All things, as you 
see, directly opposed to the will of God. Silius Italicus makes a comparable enumer- 
ation of prodigies at the end of the eighth book on the war in Carthage, claiming that 
the Roman republic was thereby warned of the frightful destruction that Hannibal 
was to cause it. Statius makes a similar enumeration in the seventh book of Thebais. 
Claudian does no less in the second invective against Eutropius. And Petronius, that 
renowned debauchee and notorious libertine, does worse than all the others in that 
outline or sketch of a poem on the civil war he inserted in his work. They all claim 
that the disorders of state were presaged by these prodigies, but they do not inform us 
that anyone became, for all that, more holy. 


a. Vidimus flavum Tyberim retortis, etc. [“We saw the river Tiber, . . ."] Ode 1.2. 

b. Proluit insano contorquens vortice sylvas, Fluviorum Rex Eridanus, etc. [“Eridanus, 
King of Rivers, twisting in his mad eddy, washed away forests."] Virgil Georgics 1.482. 

c. Life of Othon. 

d. Annals 1. 

e. Bks. 5, 7, and 30. 


64 
Whether I Take Advantage of the Testimony of Poets*4 


Do not tell me that 1 am wrong to avail myself of the testimony of poets after 
having decried it at the beginning. For I do not adduce it in order to prove that all 
these prodigies have actually happened but only to prove that people regarded these 
sorts of things as bad presages and that they became more criminal as a result. Apart 
from this, I can tell you that it would be as easy for me to adduce the testimony of the 
most famous historians as that of poets. And moreover, it is a matter of such great 
public knowledge that pagans regarded as presages of bad omen a hundred things that 
happen naturally and that are completely indifferent—and the effect of which it was 
necessary to avert by a thousand ceremonies of their false religion—that it is not nec- 
essary to justify this by means of their books or to refer anyone to Julius Obsequens, 
a good and faithful compiler on this subject. 


54. Section heading first appears in the edition of 1699. 
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65 
How Men Might by Themselves Take 
Certain Things as Prodigies 


I will note only that demons did not have a great deal of trouble in convincing 
men that there was mystery and prodigy everywhere. For one must admit, to the 
shame of our species, that it has a natural inclination toward this.? And clearly the soil 
was so good for this sort of fruit that it produced an abundance of it without being 
cultivated. I understand very well that men, plunged into ignorance, were led on their 
own to fear for the future upon seeing solar and lunar eclipses and that the natural 
idea we have of a God dispensing goods and evils through his providence would have 
made them think that this celestial light which thus concealed itself from the earth 
signified to them some indignation that would subsequently burst forth. I understand 
also that thunder and lightning would have filled them with terror, for both the pres- 
ent and the future, in the thought that the Master of the world was declaring by means 
of this horrible noise, whose causes they did not know, that he was not content with 
mankind. 


Primus in orbe Deos fecit timor, ardua caelo 
Fulmina cum caderent, discussaque maenia flammis 
Atque ictus flagraret Athos.” 


I say the same thing of earthquakes, floods, hurricanes, storms, and of the fires 
coming impetuously out of a mountain. And because minds seized by the fright of 
subjects that merit it are easily shaken by others that do not merit it as much, it seems 
to me also that men, having once been seized by fear of these great spectacles, could 
have subsequently been astonished over lesser things and passed insensibly into a gen- 
eral fear of everything uncommon, not knowing, for want of being good philosophers, 
that extraordinary effects, like the production of monsters, are as much pure effects 
of nature as those produced daily. As a result, the same natural law that in certain cir- 
cumstances causes a dog to be born from a bitch, in other circumstances causes a mon- 
strous animal to be born from one. 


a. Facile erat vincere non repugnantes. ["It was easy to convince those who offer no resist- 
ance."] 
b. ("Fear first created gods in the world 
When lightning fell from lofty heaven, the pillars shattered by flames 
And Athos struck and set ablaze."] Petronius Poemata. 
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66 
What One Calls Prodigies Are Often as Natural 


as the Most Common Things 


Those who know this get over the difficulty easily and see that whether an ani- 
mal produces a monster or whether it produces its like, the author of nature always 
proceeds along his great path and follows the general law he has established. Whence 
they conclude that the production of a monster is not a mark of his anger, since this 
production is so much within the order of the law he has established that in order to 
have prevented its occurrence, it would have been necessary to derogate this law, that 
is, to perform miracles. This shows that the production of this monster is as natural 
as that of a dog, and that thus the one does not threaten us with some calamity any 
more than the other. The same thing can be said of eclipses: for it is not more natu- 
ral for the moon to illumine the earth in the circumstances in which it illumines it, 
and to be in these circumstances when it is in them, than it is natural for it to be with- 
out light when it has none and to be in the position that deprives it of light when it 
is in this position. And I in no way doubt that there would have been solar and lunar 
eclipses even if men had never sinned. Whence it follows that these are not threats lev- 
eled against men. So true is this that when God wanted the sun to bear testimony, by 
its shadows, to the mysteries to be worshiped of the passion of Jesus Christ, he chose 
a time when these shadows could not be natural.?? But as philosophy is needed to ed- 
ucate oneself in this kind of knowledge, I readily understand that the people were led 
on their own to error and superstition, upon seeing the effects of nature that were less 
common than the others. 


67 
On the Prodigious Superstition of the Pagans 
in the Matter of Prodigies 


To return to the superstitious dispositions the devil found in the human mind, 
I say that this enemy of God and of our salvation worked so hard and benefited so 
much from the opportunity to make of what is best in the world, namely religion, a 
heap of extravagances, oddities, nonsense, and enormous crimes, which is worst of all, 
that he urged men on by means of the inclination in question to the most ridiculous 
and most abominable idolatry conceivable. 

It was not enough for him that men, taking eclipses, storms, and thunder as un- 
fortunate signs, had established several false cults of religion with a view to averting 
the evils they believed were presaged; he wished further to make them ingenious at 
inventing superstitious ceremonies and at multiplying to infinity the number of gods, 
by having them find matters of good and evil everywhere and by suggesting to them 


55. See Matthew 27:45; Mark 15:33; Luke 23:44—45. 
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that one god would declare his will by the flight of birds, another by the entrails of 
beasts, another by the encounter with a crow on the right- or the left-hand side, an- 
other by a sneeze, by a word said peradventure, by a dream, by the cry of a mouse, 
and by an infinite number of other means that it would be tedious to state, such that 
it has never been done. The dream of a woman tormented, perhaps, by the ills of 
motherhood, caused a hundred religious consultations and once? obliged the senate 
of Rome to order the repair of a temple of Juno. The news of the least prodigy some- 
times put the great pontiff and all his priests on the wrong track, for it happened that 
after having cut the throats of their victims, in accordance with what had seemed to 
them appropriate, a disgrace that fell upon the army informed them that the expia- 
tion had not been effected and that it was necessary to begin again. After Hannibal 
won the battle of Thrasymene, the dictator Fabius Maximus argued to the senate that 
this misfortune had been brought upon the republic much more by the negligence of 
the ceremonies of religion than by the temerity or incapacity of the army's general. 
Upon which, the books of the Sybils were consulted, and it was found that the solemn 
vow made to the god Mars had not been executed correctly and that it was necessary 
to return to it again with even more magnificence and to perform several other reli- 
gious acts the details of which can be seen in the twenty-second book of Titus Livy. 

There were, beyond this, so many things that could impede expiation that it 
is surprising one could attend to something other than the worship of false divini- 
ties. Plutarch? assures us that the Romans had one of their solemn processions be- 
gun again, processions in which images of the gods and other sacred relics were con- 
veyed throughout the city on litters, because, on the one hand, one of the horses 
came to a stop at a certain place without moving and, on the other, because one of 
the drivers took the reins in his left hand; that on another occasion they performed 
the same sacrifice thirty times because they believed some failing in the proceedings 
had always cropped up; that Q. Sulpitius? was deposed from his prelacy because his 
sacerdotal hat had fallen off while performing a sacrifice, and that C. Flaminius, who 
had been named cavalry commander by the dictator Minutius, was deprived of it 
because at the moment the dictator named him, the noise of a mouse was heard. 
Several examples can be seen of this kind in the same author, and in other books that 
need not be doubted, without it being necessary to have recourse to that fine passage 
of Arnobius, who ridicules pagans so well, though he does not stretch the matter 
too far and says nothing that is not in substance found in Cicero's harangue, De 
Haruspicum Responsis. 

You see, Monsieur, what the spirit of pagan religion was. To it everything ap- 
peared to be full of signs and prodigies, and they had reason in Rome, when Ventid- 
ius, a mule driver previously, was made consul there, to have a song? sung that ex- 
horted all the augurs and all the haruspices to gather together quickly to see what so 
prodigious an event meant; for they used to gather together and order purifications 
over subjects of the smallest consequence. But I am surprised that they never saw 
themselves as prodigies, or as Cato said; that they did not have to keep themselves 
from laughing when they looked at one another. 1 am surprised that they did not take 
the credulity of so many great personages as a monstrosity demanding the most refined 
expiations. Indeed, it is a much more monstrous violation of nature to see the senate 
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of Rome, composed of so many heroes and persons famous for their mind, their 
courage, and their wisdom, approve of all the ridiculous superstitions concerning the 
art of the augurs, than it is to see a dog born with two heads. One must agree, then, 
that the artifices of the demon have made marvelous progress in the mind of man, so 
as to fill the measure of his natural credulity and to cause him everywhere to find rea- 
son to fear the resentment of the immortal gods. 


a. Cicero De Divinatione 1. 

b. Life of Coriolanus. 

c. Lifeof Marcellus. 

d. In caerimoniis vestris rebusque divinis postulionibus locus est et piaculi dicitur contracta 
esse commissio, si per imprudentiae lapsum aut in verbo quispiam, aut simpuvio deerrarit, aut 
si cursu in solemnibus ludis, curriculisque divinis: commissum omnes statim in religiones 
clamatis sacras, si ludius constitit, aut Tibicen repente conticuit, aut si patrimus ille qui vocatur 
puer per ignoratiam lorum, aut terram tenere non potuit. [“If, in your ceremonies and rites, 
neglected sacrifices and expiations may be demanded, guilt is said to have been contracted; if 
through an inadvertent mistake anyone has erred in speech or with the sacrificial bowl, or in 
the course of the solemn games or sacred races, you all immediately cry out that something has 
been done contrary to the sacredness of the ceremonies: if the dancer has come to a halt or the 
flutist suddenly becomes quiet; or if the boy called 'patrimus' cannot, through ignorance, hold 
on to the thong or touch the ground."] Arnobius Adversus Gentes, 4. 

e. Concurrite omnes Augures, Aruspices. Portentum inusitatum conflatum est recens. Nam 
mulos qui fricabat, Consul factus est. ("Gather togther, all Augurs, Haruspices. An unusual por- 
tent has just occurred. For one who used to rub down mules has been made Consul."] 

f. Mirari se ajebat quod non rideret asruspex, aruspicem cum vidisset. Cicero De Divina- 
tione 2. 


68 
The Demon's Artifices Intended to Foment the 
Superstition of Pagans 


For this turn of mind not to be effaced, it was necessary to support men in the 
thought that the effects of nature which were in any way remarkable came immedi- 
ately from heaven, and to make much of every earthquake, every overflowing of a river, 
every fire that appeared over our heads and so. This is what was done, as I have shown. 

It was necessary, moreover, to excite several of these phenomena on occasion 
when nature did not supply them, or rather when it had already supplied some, for 
men are never so ready to take as miracles the effects of nature as when several ex- 
traordinary things happen at various places at the same time. Each readily accepts in 
his mind that this concurrence and conjunction can come about only from on high, 
and although in every other matter the way to be disbelieved is to speak too much 
about it, in che matter of miracles, all to the contrary, the way to convince is not to 
keep within measure. The more one speaks of it, the more one convinces others that 
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it is the finger of God. This is why, once the matter was set under way by the favor- 
able conjunctures nature had supplied, it was extremely important to produce in var- 
ious places several extraordinary effects by applying the force of secondary causes,* or 
at the very least to make use of the feeble imagination of several persons who believe 
they often see armies at war in the clouds and hear frightful noises and howling where 
there never were any. It was extremely important, I say, to make use of all this in or- 
der to spread the news of an infinite number of prodigies everywhere. This is also what 
demons did very adroitly. When they were able to overturn nature in a manner ap- 
propriate to their ends, they did so, in the time of Brennus for example. When they 
saw that secondary causes had already given an impetus to superstition, if they were 
not able, through their industry, to add to it something actual, at the very least they 
started the rumor of a thousand imaginary prodigies that did not fail to corroborate 
one another, imaginary though they were, and by the credit they found in men's 
minds, gave rise to the desire to announce still others no less ill-founded. "There were 
in Rome (it is Titus Livy speaking) and in the areas surrounding Rome, several prodi- 
gies during this winter; or at least they were reported and were believed in very easily, 
as is the custom once minds have given things a religious turn. . . . They announced 
many prodigies that year, and the more they found simple and devout people who 
had faith in them, the more of them they announced.”> 

Here, no doubt, is the reason why Claudian“ says that as soon as a few prodi- 
gies have hatched, all the rest are eager to be born, so as not to let escape that which 
will give them meaning. 


a. Applicando activa passivis (“By applying active to passive"]. 

b. Romae autem et circa Urbem multa ea hyeme prodigia facta, aut, quod evenire solet, 
motis semel in religionem animis, multa nunciata et temere credita sunt. . . . Prodigia eo anno 
multa nunciata sunt, quae quo magis credebant simplices ac religiosi homines, eo etiam plura 
nunciabantur. Titus Livy 21.62.1; 24.10.6. 

c. Utque semel patuit monstris iter, omnia tempus nacta suum properant nasci. Claudian 
In Eutropium 2. 


69 
That the Pagans Attributed Their Misfortunes to the 
Neglect of Some Ceremony and Not to Their Vices 


But for fear that this same turn of mind might bring men to honor the Divin- 
ity in the manner that right reason teaches us—that is, by renouncing vice and prac- 
ticing virtue—it was altogether necessary to bring this thought to bear on the people's 
devotion: that the signs of the gods' anger did not bear witness that they were angry 
over the dissoluteness of morals but only over the neglect or nonusage of some sacrifice 
or ceremony and that thus the only thing necessary to appease them was to restore the 
vigorous observation of the ceremony or to invent some others, without taking the 
trouble to correct their passions. It was this that demons particularly endeavored to 
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do, and with a success on which they were right to congratulate themselves. For every 
profane history makes it clear that pagans traced the source of the punishments sent 
to them by the gods to the neglect of some superstition and not to the impurity of 
their lives and that, in this light, they thought they had done enough if they restored 
the neglected worship. 

The Carthaginians,’ seeing themselves beaten by Agathocles, king of Syracuse, 
and besieged in their city, did not believe they merited this disgrace for any reason 
other than that they had exchanged the cruel custom of sacrificing to Saturn their own 
children, chosen by lot, with that of sacrificing children purchased or reared in secret 
for this purpose. As a result, in order to repair their failing and to appease the vexed 
heaven, they reestablished the old custom by means of the public sacrifice of two hun- 
dred young boys of quality drawn by lot.^ And this custom was so thoroughly fixed 
in that country that it was still practiced in secret in Tertullian's time,* although 
Tiberius made use of a very efficacious means to abolish it, which was to have the 
priests who sacrificed these innocent victims affixed to crosses. While Hannibal was 
making Italy tremble, the lot destined his oldest son for this barbarous sacrifice. But 
his mother, who perhaps had never reflected on the monstrousness of this custom, un- 
derstood it then, and pictured it so vividly that the senate of Carthage, caught be- 
tween their fear of the gods and that of Hannibal, and frankly fearing the irritation of 
the latter more than they expected the appeasement of the former, did not dare to pro- 
ceed but sent to Hannibal to ascertain his will. Hannibal did not want his son to die 
and said that he preferred to preserve him for service to the fatherland; that he would 
take care to have so many Romans perish that the gods would have no reason to com- 
plain of his having kept one victim from them. He calls them to the sight of the car- 
nage he is to have carried out: 


Vos quoque Dii patrii quorum delubra piantur 
Caedibus, atque coli gaudent formidine matrum, 
Huc laetos voltus totasque advertite mentes, etc.4 


I would tire you too much, Monsieur, if I were to cite for you all the examples 
I have read on this subject, and moreover the ecclesiastical history, which you know 
so perfectly, furnishes you with enough of them for me to dispense with this compi- 
lation. There one sees that pagans incessantly accused Christians of being the cause of 
all the misfortunes that afflicted the empire because they preached against the worship 
of the gods and brought about its cessation in those places where they were strongest. 
The tyrant Maximinus reproached them for this in his edicts, as we learn from Euse- 
bius.* "Should one be surprised,” says Porphyry,‘ “if the city is afflicted with a plague 
for such a long time, since Aesculapius and the other gods have been cast from it; from 
the time that Jesus has been worshiped, we can gain no assistance from the gods." The 
general aim of St. Augustine in his book on the city of God is to respond to the pa- 
gans who complained that the sacking of Rome and all the ravages of the Goths in 
the empire had had as their cause the scorn cast upon the idols. Radagaisis's irrup- 
tion into Italy at the head of two hundred thousand men gave rise to a distressing sort 
of murmuring against the Christian religion.8 The disorders that took place under the 
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Christian emperors were exaggerated, as was the felicity of pagan Rome; and it was at 
this that the eloquent Symmachus labored with all his heart." He dared to write to 
certain Christian emperors that the famine and other calamities desolating the Em- 
pire were the punishment for the scorn one had for the gods and their ministers; that 
one should not attribute them to the influence of the stars, nor to the harshness of the 
winters, nor to the dryness of the summers, but rather to the anger of the gods at see- 
ing their priests and vestals denied the pensions used to maintain them. The same 
Christian emperors, having brought to an end the sacrifices the idolatrous Egyptians 
solemnly made to the Nile when its waters did not spread upon their lands, saw them- 
selves on the point of having on their hands a furious uprising in that country, the 
Egyptians wishing with all their might to begin their sacrifices again, persuaded as they 
were that the interruption of this holy ceremony would draw upon them sterility by 
depriving them of the inundations of the Nile.i 


a. Dionysus of Halicarnassus 1. 

b. Lactantius De Fal Relig., 1.21. 

c. Apologet., ch. 9. 

d. [“You also, Gods of my fatherland, whose shrines are propitiated with bloodshed and 
who rejoice in what is the dread of mothers—turn your joyful looks this way and attend to us 
wholeheartedly.”] Silius Italicus Punica 4. 

e. Hist. Eccles. 9.7. 

f. Eusebius De Praepar. Evangel. 

g- Sigebertus Gemblacensis, Coenobitae Chronicon, ad ann. 407. 

h. Epistulae 10.54. 

i. Histor. Tripart. 9.42. 


70 
Application of the Preceding Remarks to the Reason 
Drawn from Theology 


What will you say of this long digression? You will assuredly think, Monsieur, 
that I have completely forgotten my theological argument. But be a little patient, you 
will see chat I will find my way again and that the path I have taken into idolatrous 
lands will not have been without fruit for me. For having established as I have, (1) 
that the things taken as signs of heaven's anger, so far from mortifying the sin in the 
heart of man, were apt only to foment the sacrilegious worship of idols, (2) that 
demons found no better secret to extend idolatry than that of astonishing people by 
means of true or supposed prodigies, (3) that the true or false appearance of a prodigy 
always caused new honors to be paid to the false gods; having, I say, established all 
this, I have manifestly proved that if God had miraculously formed these great and 
vast comets that were taken as signs of heaven's anger, he would have cooperated, by 
means of his miracles, with demons in besotting men more and more in pagan su- 
perstition, which cannot be said or thought without impiety. Again, Monsieur, to set 
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comets ablaze in the skies was, given the way the pagans were, properly speaking only 
to redouble the acts of idolatry everywhere on earth, except perhaps in a small cor- 
ner of Palestine; and naturally speaking, this was all that God should have expected 
from it. 


71 
On the Horror God Has for Idolatry 


Just consider whether this conduct agrees with the idea we have of God and 
whether it is possible that the same God who declares, through his prophets, that 
nothing is more abominable to him than the worship of idols; who exhibits more in- 
dignation at his people when they sacrifice on mountains and under the foliage of trees 
and when they honor the divinities of the gentiles than when they fall into larceny, 
murder, and adultery; who begins his law with a double prohibition against serving 
any other god than him; who, to lend greater weight to his prohibition, presents him- 
self as an all-powerful and jealous god, extending his punishment of the rebels to the 
fourth generation of children and his goodness in regard to the obedient fathers to the 
thousandth generation—that is, who, in order to show how much he wishes to be 
obeyed in this respect, takes hold of men at the most sensitive point by the threat of 
a jealous God (the idea of which can only awaken the fear of an equally prompt and 
severe vengeance) and by the promises of a mercy incomparably more extensive than 
the harshness of his jealousy; who, in order to make it known how much the crime of 
idolatry surpasses all others, takes care when prohibiting it to accompany his prohi- 
bition with all that I have just said, while he is content simply to prohibit murder, lar- 
ceny, shamelessness, and calumny;?6 who punishes the worship of the golden calf by 
means of the deadliest of all punishments, since it was by abandoning his people to 
serve the host of heaven that they drew upon themselves the miseries of a lamentable 
exile and captivity, as the glorious first martyr of the Gospel, St. Stephen,? assures us; 
who, finally, is unwilling even to allow one to eat things sacrificed to idols: consider, I 
say, Monsieur, whether it is possible that the same God who has done all these things 
has nonetheless made new stars glimmer in the sky from time to time in order to in- 
timidate all the peoples of the earth and thereby to bring them without fail to all the 
acts of idolatry that each regarded as most appropriate to expiate their crimes and to 
disarm the anger of God—the Gauls and the Carthaginians, for example, to sacrifice 
men in great quantities. This is an abominable execration that God detests so strongly 
through the mouth of his prophets among the Jewish people, who, in imitation of 
several others, had their infants burned to the glory of the idols and for which he pun- 
ished the kings Ahaz and Manasseh in so exemplary a way.*” 


a. Acts 7:41. 


56. See Exodus 20:1—6. 
57. See 2 Kings 16:2-3 and 21:6. 
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72 
That the Reason Why Comets 


Could Not be Presages Before the Coming 
of Jesus Christ, Still Persists 


If this reason proves that the comets that appeared before the publication of the 
gospels were not formed in an extraordinary way to warn men, on God's behalf, of 
the misfortunes that he in his anger was preparing for them, it is evident that so too 
those that have appeared since that time have not been miraculous productions des- 
tined to presage evils to come. 

In the first place: if comets, before the vocation of the gentiles, were not signs 
sent from God, they were purely effects of nature, as were eclipses and earthquakes. 
And if this is so, it would be very ridiculous to say that since the conversion of the pa- 
gans, comets have changed their species and are no longer works of nature but mirac- 
ulous signs, just as it would be very ridiculous to claim that since that time eclipses 
have become supernatural effects. Now if comets are purely works of nature, it is ev- 
ident that they are not a sign of evils to come, as much because they have no natural 
link with the evils to come (as I have already shown and as I will show more thor- 
oughly in the sequel), as because there is no revelation which teaches us that God has 
established them as signs of things to come, in much the same way he established the 
rainbow to be a notice to us that the flood would be no more. 

In the second place: the reasoning that holds for the time preceding the Chris- 
tian religion holds also for the ages of Christianity on account of the fact that, despite 
all the admirable progress of the Cross of the Son of God, most men remain idolaters 
or have become Mohammedans. At present, even though Christianity is so widespread 
and is seeing the light of day in the new world, it is certain that the greatest part of 
the peoples of the earth are still plunged in the frightful shadows of infidelity. As a re- 
sult, if God were to undertake to announce calamities proceeding from his anger by 
means of comets, it would be true to say that he would have as his goal to reanimate 
false and sacrilegious devotion almost everywhere on earth; to increase the number of 
pilgrims to Mecca and the offerings that are incessantly dedicated there to the most 
infamous impostor there ever was; to have new mosques built; to have Torlaquis?? and 
dervishes invent new superstitions; in a word, to have a greater number of abominable 
things done than would otherwise be the case. For although neither Jupiter nor Sat- 
urn is believed in any longer, people do not fail to be as prostituted in the most ex- 
travagant and criminal idolatries as in ancient times. 


58. Bayle would seem to refer to Torlaq Hu Kamal: "Nothing is known about this sectary's 
names, aims, or principles, but Hans Lówenklau . . . equates the Torlaq-lar or followers of Tor- 
laq with the Durmish-lar, a body otherwise unknown. 7orlag means ‘untamed, untaught’.” 
(The Darvishes of Oriental Spirtualism, John P. Brown [London: Frank Cass, 1968] 158). 
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73 
On the Abominable Idolatry of Today's Pagans 


Without speaking of all the abominations that took place in Peru and Mexico 
not so very long ago and of those men sacrificed as martyrs to honor the idols,? prac- 
tices the Spanish had stopped in those places where they established themselves; who 
does not know that the Indians, the Chinese, and the Japanese find themselves in the 
most frightful deviations that can be spoken of in the matter of religion; that they 
worship monkeys and cows; that they consult the demon in burning mountains; that 
they honor their false gods to the point of burying themselves alive or drowning them- 
selves, through the devotion they bring to them, which is one step on the ascent to 
canonization; that they build temples expressly and directly to the devil and to the 
prince of the devils (which the ancient pagans did not do); that, finally, they are led 
to every excess that a blind and raging superstition can inspire? Now, as you know, 
Monsieur, there is so great a link between believing that the God whom one worships 
is vexed and observing more assiduously the worship of him established by custom, 
that it is impossible to wish an idolatrous nation to know that heaven is enraged with- 
out wishing that it carry out the exercises of its religion with a redoubled zeal. And as 
a consequence, if God formed comets in order to instruct men that he is vexed with 
them and that if they do not appease his just indignation, he will punish them se- 
verely, he would wish all infidels to return with new ardor each to his several abom- 
inable worships and ceremonies; this being false and impious, we are obliged by the 
principles of religion to say that according to God's intention, comets cannot presage 
any evil. Of course, if there are extraordinary fires somewhere, visible only to some city 
or to some country which knows the true God, as appeared previously above the city 
of Jerusalem, these can be taken as signs sent by particular providence. 


a. See Vigenere, Annotat. sur Cesar, p. 317. Montaigne, Essais, 1.29. 
b. See the Relat. du Japon by the Holland Company. 


74 
That Comets Have Particular Characteristics 


Which Show That They Are Not Signs 


But to imagine that a star is a prodigy that goes around the world every day and 
that does not appear to bear a grudge against Christians any more than Infidels, the 
French any more than the Spanish; to imagine that every nation is obliged to believe 
that God has done everything expressly to announce the evil to come to it, is to imag- 
ine what cannot be: for apart from my other reasons, it is impossible that each nation 
be obliged to fear adversities at the sight of comets. For it appears through history, and 
even through the consideration of what happens in the world when we are alive, that 
God does not punish all men at the same time. The most general afflictions spare 
whole nations. Divine Providence dispenses its goods and its evils in such a way that 
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each shares in them in its turn. But since the flood, a general punishment appearing 
everywhere at once has not been seen; a profusion of general good fortune has never 
been seen at the same time everywhere on earth. God would have to overturn the 
course of his providence to do otherwise. Now, as the experience of a great number 
of comets that have appeared does not teach us that God has ever made use of so ex- 
traordinary a conduct, there is no reason to imagine, when one sees these new stars, 
that God wishes to do more than he has ever done on similar occasions. We know 
through the events following comets that it was not the plan of Providence to plunge 
all the nations of the world into an abyss of evils. So far from this, we know that it 
had the plan to overwhelm several peoples of the earth with prosperity. As a conse- 
quence, all the peoples of the earth were not obliged to judge, as they looked at comets, 
that they were going to be overwhelmed by evils; and it is not even possible, given the 
course of providence, that they are all obliged to believe this, for most of the time God 
makes use of one nation to punish the other, giving to the former the goods he took 
from the latter. If, during the time the Persians might have feared the destruction of 
their empire, the Macedonians had feared the overturning of their kingdom, is it not 
true that they were in error? I infer from this that if it was God's intention that all 
peoples who see comets should believe their ruin imminent, God's intention would 
be for several peoples to be deceived—those, for example, whom he destines to con- 
quer the kingdoms his wisdom finds suitable to be overthrown. Now, as it would be 
an impiety to believe that God has such intentions, it is impossible that the Macedo- 
nians, for example, were obliged under penalty of mortal sin to believe that the comet 
that appeared at the beginning of the reign of Alexander threatened them with terri- 
ble destruction. Thus, since God is incapable of obliging men to judge falsely, it is im- 
possible that he intends to have all men judge a comet to be a sign of their misfor- 
tune. This would nevertheless be his intention, if the common opinion were true. 
Therefore it is a false opinion, and no excuse can be made for impiety on the grounds 
of the scant reflection men make concerning the circumstances of comets, when they 
take them as a sign of malediction. 

It very much appears that they would not be taken as prodigies sent by God if 
one were to consider with a solid mind (1) that they have nothing particular to them 
permitting people to know that they are addressed expressly to them; (2) that if they 
have some responsibility in announcing God’s anger, they announce it to all the peo- 
ples of the earth in general, as much to those God wishes to bless as to those he wishes 
to punish; (3) that these are very equivocal signs that cannot, for example, have pre- 
saged the destruction of the Greek empire without presaging the prosperity of the Ot- 
tomans; the death of one pope without presaging the elevation of his successor; the 
death of a conqueror, without presaging the bonfires that are lit in all the countries 
that feared falling under the weighty yoke of his power; (4) that these are such gen- 
eral and such obscure signs that one does not see in them any indication of what must 
in fact happen rather than of what will never happen; (5) finally, chat these are signs 
accompanied by several circumstances unworthy of the wisdom and holiness of God. 
I have touched on some of these when speaking of eclipses, and my theological argu- 
ment deals only with this. 
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Think what you will of this, Monsieur, but for me, I could not be of a mind to 
think that God, in the formation of comets, proposes with regard to us anything other 
than what he proposes in all the effects of nature. All chose who elevate themselves to 
God through the knowledge of natural things assuredly fulfill the ends God proposed 
in making his creatures. But I cannot understand how a man who takes as a miracle 
what is not one, fulfills the end God proposed, because it does not seem to me that 
God could ever have as his end making us form false judgments. And on this basis I 
believe that if God wished to warn men of misfortunes threatening them, he would 
do so by means that are not only altogether intelligible to those he would want to 
threaten, but also that would not threaten those whom he planned to favor with his 
grace. This suffices to demote comets from the rank they are given as prodigies an- 
nouncing the anger of God, for it would belong only to the fabulous divinity of Pan 


and Apollo to cast false alarm into minds and to express themselves only by enigmas. 


75 
In What Sense One Can Say 


That God Threatens Those Whom He 
Does Not Wish to Strike 


1. I know what has been said of thunder? that it strikes few but thereby terrifies 
many. I know also that this is used very wisely in the punishment of a seditious band.^ 
But this proves nothing except that the calamities God sends upon a people should 
make all the neighboring peoples fear his justice and induce them to merit, through 
their good works, the continuation of the prosperity they enjoy. This is very far from 
the error of those who affirm that a certain effect of nature is a miracle expressly per- 
formed by God to foretell to all che peoples of the earth their imminent destruction, 
which God is nonetheless not thinking of, for sometimes he is then preparing joys and 
triumphs for several nations. Add to this that thunder is so inclined to do us harm 
and that it so often does terrible things right before us, that there is no error in be- 
lieving that we can be harmed by it; whereas we have no reason to think that a comet 
has ever done or has ever been able to do the slightest harm, apart from the fact that 
it would be a false judgment and altogether incapable of being taken as a meritorious 
act to say that thunder was formed expressly and directly to punish sinners. 


a. Cum feriant unum, non unum fulmina terrent. ["Although they may strike one, it is not 
one they terrify."] Ovid De Pont. Eleg. 3. 

b. Statuerant ita majores nostri, ut si a multis esset flagitium rei militaris admissum, sorti- 
tione in quosdam animadverteretur, ut metus videlicet ad omnes, poena ad paucos perveniret. 
(“For our elders determined that if any serious infraction in military matters should be com- 
mitted, it is to be taken out on a few drawn by lot so that all may be afraid but only a few pun- 
ished."] Cicero Pro Cluentium 129. 
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76 
That It Is False That People Who Enjoyed 
Good Fortune After the Appearance of Comets 
Merited This Distinction through Their Penitence 


2. As for those who would say that comets threaten all the peoples of the world 
because in fact God has a plan to punish them all but that there are some whose pen- 
itence disarms his anger, I respond to them only that they are manifestly mistaken. 
They would oblige me very much by showing me the mortification by means of which 
the Macedonians appeased Divine Justice and merited the riches and kingdoms of 
Darius instead of the punishments destined for them by the comet I have already men- 
tioned.* 

I would very much like them to inform me of the acts of devotion and peni- 
tence that saved Mohammed II from the misfortune he was to share in on account of 
the comets that appeared during his reign. He was the greatest atheist under heaven; 
his troops committed the most monstrous crimes that can be committed, and yet they 
did not cease to subjugate the kingdoms and empires in Christendom. 

Let us admit, then, that it was not God's plan, when he made comets appear, 
to punish all the peoples of the world. His providence finds it more appropriate to 
punish them successively, the one at the hands of the other. The Macedonians were 
no better people than the Persians, yet because the time had come when God wished 
to destroy the monarchy of the Persians, he had them submit to the Macedonians. 
These latter, having had their time, succumbed in their turn to the victorious sword 
of the Romans, who heaped victory upon victory, and, subjugating kingdoms and re- 
publics far and wide without being better people than those God made subject to 
them, they came to the end of the line, so to speak, and accumulated the judgments 
of God upon their heads, as St. Augustine? remarks, thus making the idolators see 
(who accused the Christians of being the cause of the public disasters) that all the mis- 
fortunes of the Roman republic were the consequences of their vices and deviations. 
Be that as it may, the Roman empire, which had been formed through violent usurpa- 
tions, was dismembered by a similar means, Divine Providence making known from 
time to time among men what happens every day among the necessary causes, some 
of which bring together several separate clouds into a single body that hides the whole 
of heaven from us, and others divide this great cloud into an infinite number of small 
clouds. 

What I have said, that peoples are punished each in their turn without those 
who are first punished being the guiltiest, is not mere conjecture: it is God himself 
who informs us of it through the mouth of Jeremiah. "It is I (he says) who have made 
the earth and have given it to whom it seemed good to me; it is I who have delivered 
all these lands here to Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, my servant, and all the na- 
tions shall be subject to him and to his son and to his son's son, until the very time 
of his land come."* [t would be absurd to imagine that the king of Babylon was holier 
and more devout than the King of the Jews and that it was on account of his piety 
that he conquered a powerful empire. He was perhaps worse than the kings God made 
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subject to him, but because the Chaldeans’s turn had not yet come, his ambition was 
a fortunate crime God made use of to punish the peoples whose punishment he no 
longer wished to put off. The Chaldeans’s turn came as well sometime later. The 
Medes and the Persians, as bad as they but of a later date in the book of Providence, 
pillaged and subjugated them only to be pillaged and subjugated in turn. Let us re- 
member the express declaration of the Son of God? concerning those who found 
themselves overwhelmed under the ruins of a tower or with their throats cut while 
performing sacrifices, and we shall not undertake to say that those who punish others 
are better people than those who are punished. I admit that God's patience often lets 
sinners have their fill before he makes them feel the severity of his justice; whence it 
seems that one might infer that the nations that have been spared have not yet had 
their fill, as have chose who are punished. But one should not judge by this that one 
nation is more or less criminal than another: to have arrived at the fill of one's meas- 
ure means only that one has arrived at the fatal hour when God wishes to punish. 
Now, who doubts that this fatal hour can be linked at one time to a smaller measure 
of sin, at another to a greater, according to what God finds appropriate to vary events 
and to make his sovereign liberty come to sight? There are people who think they have 
noted in history that the change of states happens regularly after a certain number of 
years, and they cite* for us I know not how many revolutions that have taken place 
fwe years after the other. I do not care to refute this childishness and very much regret 
having already refuted them in passing.f But I do wish it known that I defy all men 
to show me in history that, after a certain determined measure of forebearance, God 
has not made the effects of his justice burst forth. Nothing is more infinite than the 
diversity met with in the ways of God. 


a. See above, §74. 

b. De Civitate Dei. 

c. Jeremiah 27:5 and following. 

d. Luke 13. 

e. Peucer, De Praec. Divinat. Generibus, p. 30. 
f. Above, $25. 


77 
That the Prayers of a Small Number 
of Good Souls in the True Religion 
Have No Efficacy amidst the False Religions”? 


3. Will it be said that at the very least there were some good souls who, through 
their prayers and good works, delivered their nation from the share it was to have in 
the punishments presaged by comets? I agree that this is said and that it is believed in 


59. Section heading first appears in the edition of 1699. 
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regard to peoples who are of the true religion. For although it seems that if God should 
permit himself to be moved in favor of a whole people by the prayers of a small num- 
ber of people who spend their entire life in the exercises of piety, he would not con- 
ceive the plan to exterminate this people while this small number of people support 
it; even though it seems that if the effect of comets can be averted by men's penitence, 
it is only through the penitence of the wicked who have provoked the anger of heaven 
and not through the macerations of the good souls who are always agreeable to God 
and who do not await the appearance of prodigies in order to serve him devoutly; even 
though it seems that if a small number of the devout is capable of disarming the hand 
of God to the advantage of the whole nation, the peoples who are in the true religion 
would never feel the weighty blows of celestial vengeance, nor would they ever destroy 
one another as they do, because there is always among these peoples a residue of good 
and holy souls; even though it seems, I say, that these reasons can be advanced against 
me, I am nevertheless willing to agree that the good works of this small number of 
Christians who devote themselves entirely to God can draw the grace of heaven upon 
the whole nation. I know that victory passed from Joshua's side or to that of his en- 
emies according to whether Moses raised his hands to heaven or did not raise them.? 
I know that it has been said that from the bottom of grottos and deep solitudes, where 
the saints made their retreat, they raised to heaven, through their fasts and utterances, 
the thunder that overwhelmed the enemies of Christendom; and I do not doubt that 
one can say that the good souls, by giving themselves over to God, sacrifice chemselves 
for the fatherland and that they procure for it the same advantages that pagan super- 
stition falsely imagined were owed to the sacrifice of a Codrus or a Decius. But it would 
be an impiety to attribute the same capacity to the prayers of the vestals and to the 
macerations of the infidels. So far are they from being able to expiate the sins of other 
men that it is certain that the sacrifices of the pagans and the other acts of their idol- 
atry must be placed at the head of all the crimes that drew upon them the maledic- 
tion of God. The thought of Cato>—who said of the mother of a very improper man 
that "when she prayed to the Gods for the life of her son, it was not so much prayers 
she was making as curses against Rome”—can be extended generally to all the prayers 
addressed to idols, whatever Symmachus* may have meant in the reproaches he lev- 
eled against the Christian emperors, that by depriving the vestals and the priests of 
paganism of their pensions, they had given themselves over to persons who supported 
the eternity of the empire through the assistance and protection of heaven, the bless- 
ing of which they drew down upon the Roman armies. 


a. Exodus 47. 

b. Epist. 10.54. 

c. Quid juvat saluti publicae castum corpus dicare, et imperii aeternitatem caelestibus ful- 
cire praesidiis, armis vestris, aquilis vestris amicas applicare virtutes, pro omnibus efficacia vota 
suscipere, et jus cum omnibus non habere? Symmachus. 
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78 
A Necessary Digression 


A few other difficulties remain to be clarified that could diminish the force of 
my seventh reason, if I did not give a very solid clarification of them. Thus I intend 
to do so at the appropriate length. But before this, I will take the liberty of making a 
digression, at which point you will renew the reproach you have made against me of- 
ten enough of being the world’s greatest wanderer among commonplaces. 


79 
Eighth Reason: That the Opinion Taking Comets to Be 


Presages of Public Calamities Is an Old Superstition of the 
Pagans Introduced and Preserved in Christianity by the 
Predisposition in Favor of Antiquity 


I intend this digression to gather together, from everything I have noted, the 
true cause of the predisposition that reigns in the world, that comets are signs of mis- 
fortune. 1 say, therefore, that this sentiment is a remnant of pagan superstitions per- 
petuated from father to son since the conversion of the pagans, as much because it has 
cast down deep roots in the souls of all men as because, generally speaking, Christians 
are as much afflicted as other men by the malady of making presages for themselves 
out of everything. 


80 
On the Great Passion Men Have to Know the Future, 
and on the Effects It Has Produced 


It is easy to understand that the pagans strongly believed that comets, eclipses, 
and the like, presaged great misfortunes, if one considers man’s natural inclination to 
be tormented over the future and the custom he has of finding the mysterious and the 
marvelous in everything that does not happen often. This insatiable curiosity con- 
cerning the future has given rise to I know not how many kinds of altogether chimeri- 
cal and ridiculous divination that men have nonetheless not failed to rely on. When 
someone has been malicious enough to wish to profit from the weakness of man, and 
when he has enough intelligence to invent something useful to this end, he has not 
failed to do so—that is, to boast of having knowledge of future things. It is from this 
that judicial astrology has arisen. Those who began to study the movements of the 
heavens had no other end in sight than to instruct themselves in so wondrous an ef- 
fect; and as they evidently were minds more touched by love of the sciences than by 
that of worldly goods, they did not claim to make of astrology a rogue's art. But dis- 
reputable men, who noted the weakness of man, subsequently got hold of it and 
profited from it; and to achieve this effect, they let it be known everywhere that the 
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science of the stars teaches what is, what was, and what will be. As a result, everyone 
could, for a fee, have his fortune told. To dupe people better, they led them to believe 
that the heavens are a book in which God has written the history of the world and 
that one has only to know how to read the writing God has used (which is nothing 
other than the arrangement of the stars) in order to learn of that history. Very learned 
men, Plotinus and Origen among others, have fallen into this trap, to the extent that 
Origen,? wishing to confirm his sentiment by means of something very firm, wrapped 
himself in the authority of an apocryphal book attributed to the patriarch Joseph in 
which the patriarch Joseph is made to say, when addressing his children, "I have read 
in the registers of heaven all that will happen to you, both to you and to your sons."^ 
The appearance of comets and the fear they caused on account of their excessive length 
were most of all made use of. Astrologers did not fail to say that these were malevo- 
lent stars; they said this above all after having sensed that they had thereby made them- 
selves in some way necessary, everyone wanting to know from them as from an ora- 
cle what precisely were the misfortunes presaged by the comets. Eclipses supplied 
them with similar opportunities to make their talent valued. Others made use of this 
opportunity to boast of several other sorts of divination, geomancy, chiromancy, and 
onomancy; and imperceptibly the world found itself so full of superstition that all 
things were believed to be presages of the future, particularly when these sorts of dis- 
ciplines had become the concern of religion and when the core of divine service came 
to consist in the knowledge of omens. These, who to make themselves necessary had 
to make the people fear the anger of the gods, did not fail to rely on comets and to 
make it a proverbial expression that no comets were ever seen that did not bring evil 
with them. They knew how to fish in troubled waters, as T. Livy informs us. For on 
the occasion of a contagious illness that spread from the countryside to the city after 
a great drought in the Roman year 326, he relates that the illness entered the mind 
through the skill of those who enriched themselves from the superstition of others and 
that one saw nothing but new ceremonies everywhere.* The demon, who made a good 
game of it and who found that people's superstition was an infallible means to make 
himself worshiped under the name of false gods in a hundred different ways, all of 
them criminal, all detested by the sovereign master of all things, did not fail to make 
his deceptive art of value in persuading idolators, every time meteors or uncommon 
stars appeared, that these were signs of the anger of the gods and that all was lost if 
they were not appeased by sacrifices of men and of beasts. 


a. See Eusebius Praep. Evang. 6.9. 

b. Legi in tabulis caeli quaecunque contingent vobis et filiis vestris. 

c. Neccorpora modo affecta tabo, sed animos quoque multiplex religio, et pleraque externa 
invasit, novos ritus sacrificando, vaticinandoque, inferentibus in domos, quibus quaestui sunt 
capti superstitione animi. ["And not only were bodies affected by the plague but a multitude 
of superstitions, for the most part foreign, invaded their minds, as those who profit from su- 
perstitious souls introduced new rites for sacrificing and prophesying into the homes."] Livy 
4.30.9. 
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81 
That Statesmen Have Fomented the 
Superstition of Presages 


Politics too was concerned with increasing the value of presages so as to have 
the resources either to intimidate subjects or to fill them with confidence. If the Ro- 
man soldiers had been freethinkers, Drusus, son of Tiberius, would never have had 
the good fortune of calming the mutiny of the Legions of Pannonia, who were no 
longer maintaining any discipline. But an eclipse that came to pass very fortuitously 
so surprised these mutineers that Drusus, a clever man, took advantage of their pan- 
icked terror and did with them what he wished.? A lunar eclipse so frightened the 
army of Alexander the Great's a few days before the battle of Arbela that the soldiers, 
imagining that heaven was giving them indications of its wrath, were unwilling to pro- 
ceed. Their murmurings were approaching outright sedition when Alexander com- 
manded the Egyptian diviners, who were the best versed in the science of the stars, to 
state their opinion of this eclipse in the presence of the army's officers. The diviners, 
without bothering to explain the secret of their physics, which they kept hidden from 
the vulgar, contented themselves with assuring the king that the sun was on the side 
of the Greeks, the moon on the side of the Persians, and that the latter never went 
into eclipse except when it threatened them with some disaster; upon which they re- 
lated several old examples of the Persian kings who, after lunar eclipses, had had their 
gods against them when they fought. “Nothing is as powerful," continues Q. Cur- 
tius,> “as superstition to keep the populace in check. However unruly and inconstant 
they may be, if their minds are once struck by a vain image of religion, they will obey 
the diviners better than their chiefs. Thus when the response of the Egyptians was di- 
vulged among the troops, it lifted their hopes and their courage, etc." The same 
Alexander,‘ having noted while preparing for the crossing of the Granicus that the cir- 
cumstance of time (which was the month of Desius, said to have been unfortunate 
for the Macedonians' undertakings since antiquity) was discouraging his army, made 
it known that this dangerous month was to be called by the name of the preceding 
month, being well aware how great a force the vain scruples of religion have on small 
minds and ignorant ones. To assure the frightened minds better, he secretly alerted 
Aristander his diviner, who was then sacrificing so that the crossing would be fortu- 
nate, to see to it that, by means of a certain liquor that could be read on the liver of 
the victim, the gods would give the victory to Alexander. Once divulged, this miracle 
filled their minds with so great a hope that each began to cry out that there was no 
need to doubt, after such manifest testimonies of the gods' protection. The history of 
this great conqueror supplies other examples of comparable ruses, although he affected 
to conquer through his valor alone; and what is much stranger, the same hero, who 
caused others to fall into this trap, himself sometimes fell into it, for he was very su- 
perstitious in certain encounters. I say nothing of Themistocles, who, being unable 
to convince the Athenians to abandon their city in order to take to the sea at the time 
of the war with Xerxes, put into play the engines of religion and had it said to the peo- 
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ple through the priests chat Minerva had left the city by way of the port. Philip, king 
of Macedon, the man who was most skilled at conquering his enemies by means of 
intelligence gained by purchase, had as many Delphic oracles at his command as he 
wished; and hence it was that Demosthenes, correctly suspecting that the priestess al- 
lowed herself to be suborned by Philip's presents, hotly railed against the partiality 
she showed in his favor, as Minutius Felix noted, following Cicero. 

It is easy to understand how the same maxims of state that fomented the peo- 
ple's superstition in regard to other prodigies fomented it also in regard to comets. 
For nothing was easier, when a comet appeared and one wanted to wage war against 
a neighboring prince, than to make the astrologers have it known that this comet was 
threatening that prince in particular; or than to have it said altogether seriously what 
Vespasian* said, perhaps as a joke, of a comet that appeared during his reign, "that it 
was the king of the Parthians with his long hair who was threatened by it, rather chan 
he himself, who wore short hair." This immediately instilled good hope in his side and 
astounded the other. It seems in the sixth Satire of Juvenal that this was the practice. 
For in giving us the character of a female newsmonger, he represents her to us as mak- 
ing it known throughout the companies that comets were appearing that threatened 
the king of Armenia and the king of the Parthians and that their countries and their 
cities were ravaged by the flooding of rivers and by earthquakes—which, as you know, 


Monsieur, were taken as angry presagesf apart from the present harm they caused. 


Instantem Regi Armenio, Parthoque Cometen 
Prima videt: famam rumoresque illa recentes 
Excipit ad portas, quosdam facit isse Niphatem 

In populos, magnoque illic cuncta arva teneri 
Diluvio, nutare urbes, subsidere terras, 
Quocunque in trivio, cuicunque est obvia, narrat° 


Here you see the mind of a newsmonger, always informed of a great number of 
misfortunes that are devastating the enemy country or of one that will do so, and of 
several fatal presages that threaten it. 

Who doubts that the friends of Caesar had it said everywhere that the comet 
appearing after his death was a mark of Heaven's wrath against his murderers and a 
presage of the protection the Gods were according those who sought revenge against 
them? No doubt you have read that Mohammed won over a noted astrologer in or- 
der to announce everywhere that a great change was to happen in the world and that 
a great prophet would establish a new religion. Why this? In order to prepare minds 
not to be opposed to events they would regard as predestined and inevitable. But if 
the great men contributed to making comets held to be presages of bad omen, the 


60. "She is the first to see a comet that threatens an Armenian and a Parthian king. 
She welcomes the talk and the latest rumors at the gates, and some she makes up. 
The Niphates has flooded peoples and whole fields have vanished under water 
Cities are tottering, lands subsiding— 

This is what she tells whomever she meets." 
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people have contributed to it as well on their side, not only because they are naturally 
inclined to treat the slightest things as presages, but also through a certain malignity 
that brings them easily to imagine that those who govern are not acquitting them- 
selves in a manner pleasing to God, and thereupon to find fault with their having done 
this or not having done that. As a result, it has happened in the end that politics has 
suffered nasty blows on account of the prejudice of the people because it has falsely 
been imagined that comets threatened kings and princes above all. 


a. Tacitus Annals 1. 

b. 4.10. 

c. See Freinsheim's supplements to Q. Curtius, 2.5. 
d. Plutarch Life of Themistocles. 

e. Xiphilinus Epitome of Aurelius Victor. 

f. See above, $63. 


82 
That Panegyrists Have Contributed to Fomenting 
the Superstition of Presages 


One must add to all these causes of the general prejudice, the flattery of poets 
and orators. When these Messieurs make a eulogy of their heroes, they make use of, 
among other commonplaces, this one, that "the whole of nature respects him," that 
"she brings all her force to bear for him," that "she is afflicted by his misfortunes,” that 
"she promises him to the world," that “when the world becomes unworthy of having 
him, the heaven that reclaims him lights new fires," and so on. Monsieur de Balzac 
did not fail to regale Cardinal Richelieu with this hyperbole and to say that "to see a 
first minister such as him, the whole of nature must work and God must promise him 
to men long before he is born." He was criticized for it, but he defended himself? by 
showing that others had gone still farther than he: that ancient, for example, who said 
of certain souls that "the whole of heaven was occupied in determining their destiny"; 
and that famous Italian in the time of our fathers, who wrote that the eternal under- 
standing was in deep thought and had a great plan when it made Cardinal Hypolite 
d'Est. I am surprised that he did not add to these ranks that priest who said one day 
to Emperor Constantine that "divine providence did not content itself with making 
him worthy of world empire but that it continued to work to give him the virtues that 
merited his ruling with the Son of God in heaven after this life." It is evidently the 
poor success of this sort of profane flattery that has kept Monsieur de Balzac from jus- 
tifying himself by means of such an example, for Eusebius? relates that Constantine 
silenced this impertinent haranguer. 

In general, one can say that flatterers have made use of all the surprising effects 
of nature to bring out the merit of their heroes and to please the great men of the 
world. Thus the poets of Augustus' court vied with one another in persuading others 
that the death of Caesar was the cause of all the prodigies that followed it. Horace says 
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it explicitly in the ode that I have already cited,‘ in order to show that the overflow- 
ing of rivers was taken in paganism as a presage of misfortune. He claims that the Tiber 
caused so many ravages solely in order to oblige his wife Ilia, who wanted to avenge 
the death of Caesar, her relative. He gives one to understand also that all the other 
misfortunes that afflicted, or were to afflict, the empire were the effect of the assassi- 
nation of this emperor. If we believe Virgil, the sun was so afflicted by the death of the 
same Caesar that it went into mourning and obscured its light in such a way that they 
feared they would not see it any more.“ Nevertheless, no sooner was a comet seen shin- 
ing shortly after the death of Caesar than other flatterers said that this was his soul be- 
ing received into the ranks of the gods, and it was for this reason that a temple was 
dedicated to this comet? and that Caesar was depicted with a star on his forehead. 

More evident contradictions cannot be seen, for if Caesar's soul was received 
into the ranks of the gods, if it shone in heaven among the stars, why was the sun af- 
fected? Why did it cover itself in shadows? Should it not rather share in the glory of 
heaven—it is of this region—than in the misfortunes of Rome? Surely Virgil curries fa- 
vor in a very singular way, since while the others say that heaven saw itself honored 
by the possession of a new star as a result of Caesar's death, he assures us that the sun 
covered itself in shadow. If he had had less good sense, he would have accommodated 
his thought to that of the others by saying that the sun was so angry at seeing among 
the celestial bodies a new star to which heaven paid more honor than to it that it hid 
itself in shame. But he was too judicious to make use of a eulogy that—with no dis- 
respect to the galant Monsieur de Voiture and his sonnet on a lady who bathed at sun- 
set—would have seemed cold, by all appearances, to him for whom the tribute was 
made. For, as a wit of his court said, he resembled those horses that kick when one 
strokes them awkwardly.f But what shall we say of Ovid who, ending his Metamor- 
phoses with that of Caesar into a comet, assures us that among other prodigies pre- 
ceding the death of this Emperor, the sun was seen to be extraordinarily pale and the 
moon tinged with blood? 

Here, Monsieur, is the true means to unravel all these difficulties. These wits 
had but one and the same end, which was to curry favor with Emperor Augustus, by 
dint of fulsome praise. For as regards Caesar, who was no longer in a condition to ac- 
knowledge the flattery, he would not have occasioned so much verse if he had not had 
as his successor a person very much devoted to his glory. Thus Caesar was praised only 
on account of his successor. Now, whether one says that the sun darkened before the 
death of Caesar or whether one says that this happened afterward, it was all the same 
for the glory of this prince. This is why Virgil said it in one way, Ovid in another, and 
why both adroitly concluded by praising Augustus in a very adroit manner and pressed 
the matter as far as they could. 


a. M. de Balzac, disc. 2 with Card. Bentivogl. 
b. De Vita Const. 4.48. 

C. See above, $63. 

d. Georgics 1. 
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e. Suetonius Caes. 88. 
f. Cui male si palpere, recalcitrat, undique tutus. Horace Satires 1.2. 


83 
How Many Things the Same Comet Has Been 
Made to Serve 


We can thereby see that the same comet has been useful for several ends. Au- 
gustus, for political reasons, was very much at ease with the belief that this was the 
soul of Caesar, for it was a great advantage for his party to have it believed that the 
murderers of a man who was then among the gods were being pursued. This is the 
reason why he had a temple? built to this comet and declared publicly that he regarded 
it as a very fortunate presage. Those who were in his party and who did not have 
enough credulity to be persuaded of these conversions of souls into stars, at least be- 
lieved, or made others believe, that the gods were bearing witness, by means of this 
comet, to the extent of their anger at Brutus and Cassius. Those who were still re- 
publicans in spirit said, to the contrary, that the gods were thereby bearing witness to 
the extent of their disapproval that the party of the liberators of the fatherland were 
not supported, who for their part no doubt did not forget to make some use of this 
comet according to the superstition of the time. Finally, to sum up, the poets found 
in this, not only what was needed to make magnificent descriptions and to interest the 
whole of nature in the glory of their deified hero, but also what was needed to flatter 
their living hero, which was the heart of the matter. 

It is not on the basis of conjecture that I speak of this. Take the trouble to cast 
your eyes on the passage of Virgil that I have cited for you; you will see that his con- 
clusion is that at the least it would be pleasing to the gods, who had had the heart to 
see the plains of Thessaly flooded twice with the blood of the Romans, not to prevent 
Augustus from reviving the empire they had allowed to perish; that heaven had for a 
long time envied Rome her possession of Augustus and that it complained of his at- 
tachment to being triumphant on earth. Look also at the last chapter of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses; there you will see that if Caesar was elevated to the rank of the gods, he 
owes it as much to the merit of his successor whom he had adopted as to his own. But 
to spare you the trouble of looking for all these passages, here is one of consummate 


delicacy, which speaks of the soul of Caesar: 


Simul evolat altius illa 

Flammiferumque trahens spatioso limite crinem, 
Stella micat: Natique videns benefacta, fatetur 
Esse suis majora, et vinci gaudet ab illo. 

Hic sua praeferri quamquam vetat acta paternis, 
Libera fama tamen, nullisque obnoxia jussis, 
Invitum praefert, unaque in parte repugnat.> 
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If I were not afraid of tiring you with an excessively great number of quotations, 
I would adduce for you the flattery used in regard to Emperor Hadrian, fatally afflicted 
by the death of his beloved Antinous, whose soul, they said to him, had been changed 
into a star that appeared at that time. I would cite Claudian“ for you, who infers a for- 
tunate presage for Emperor Honorius from the fact that a star appeared in broad day- 
light around the time of his birth. I would add that it has been said? that heaven had 
announced, by means of two wondrous comets, the future greatness of Mithridates, 
the one having shone the year he came into the world, the other the year he began to 
reign. I would not forget that the augurs, having been consulted concerning the 
overflowing of the Tiber that took place the night following the day Octavius had re- 
ceived the surname Augustus, replied that this was a sign of the great elevation he had 
attained. This shows that the poets were not the only ones who accommodated na- 
ture to the passion of great men. In a word, I could relate a hundred other facts which 
show us that the desire to please, to flatter, and to give to things something of the mar- 
velous, has caused purely natural effects to be taken as extraordinary prodigies. Did a 
king or queen die shortly after the appearance of a comet? One did not fail to say im- 
mediately that, to forewarn of this great misfortune, the whole of nature was set in 
motion to form new stars; and by dint of this having been said, men were led to be- 
lieve that when comets appear, it is a sign that nature has some such presentiment. 
Did some comet appear at the birth of a prince who became powerful and victorious? 
The panegyrists, carefully examining, according to the precepts of rhetoric, the an- 
tecedent and concomitant signs of this birth, did not fail to have the new star extoled. 
Finally, it was impossible for the comet to be taken for what it was, namely a natural 
effect, there being so many people combined to make of it a miracle. 

The more one studies man, the more one becomes aware that pride is his dom- 
inant passion and that he affects greatness even in the saddest misery.* Wretched and 
frail creature that he is, he can persuade himself that he could not die without trou- 
bling the whole of nature and without obliging heaven to put itself to the expense of 
illuminating his funeral procession. Stupid and ridiculous vanity! If we had an accu- 
rate idea of the universe, we would soon understand that the death or birth of a prince 
is so small an affair, in regard to the whole nature of things, that it is not worth the 
trouble for heaven to set itself in motion over it. We would say, with the one who had 
the most sublime thoughts of all the philosophers of ancient Rome, that in truth the 
concerns of providence extend as far as us and that we for our part share in it but that 
its end is indeed considerably different from our preservationf and that while the 
movements of the heavens bring us things of great utility, this is nevertheless not to 
say that these vast bodies are moved by love of the earth.& Permit me this little ap- 
probation of a thought that will never be taken as orthodox among those who take 
comets as prodigies. So many people have conferred on them this character that the 
error has become inevitable. 

If you add to this that, the course of the world supplying an infinite number of 
revolutions and misfortunes, some must often be seen subsequent to comets; that 
greater ills happen in the world more often than does great and signal prosperity; that 
men retain better the memory of the bad than the memory of the good; that in the 
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matter of predictions, they sooner allow themselves to be deceived by one that has 
been successful than to be undeceived by twenty that were false; that they therefore 
pay greater attention to comets that have been followed by misfortune than to those 
that have not been followed by any; that more crowned heads die than there are that 
have become Mithridateses—if, I say, you add all this to the other reflections I have 
made, you will easily understand, Monsieur, that the pagans had to be generally prej- 
udiced by the thought that comets are a sign of misfortune. 


a. Pliny 2.25. 
b. (“At the same time it flew higher 
And, leaving behind a fiery train, it gleamed as a star: 
And now, beholding the good deeds of his son, he confesses 
That they are greater than his own, and rejoices at being surpassed by him. 
And though the son forbids that his own deeds be set above his father’s, 
Yet fame, free and subject to no one’s commands, 
Exalts him against his will, and in this one respect opposes him.”] 
Ovid Metamorphoses 15. 
c. Claudian De 4. consul. Honor. 
d. Justinus Histor. 37. 
e. Adeo vel summis in malis fastum et pompam amamus, quas mortales mori non possint, 
nisi rerum natura perturbetur, ac coelum ipsum luctuosam funeri facem accendat. Guinisius. 
f. Quamquam majus illis propositum sit majorque actus sui fructus, quam servare mortalia, 
tamen in nostras quoque utilitates a principio rerum praemissa mens est, et is ordo mundo da- 
tus, ut appareat curam nostri non inter ultima habitam. (^Although they may have a greater 
purpose and greater reward for their deed than the serving of mortal beings, nevertheless from 
the beginning of things their thought has been directed to what is useful for us, and from the 
order given to the world, it is clear that their concern for us is not a small thing."] Seneca De 
Benef. 6.23. 
g. Non enim nos causa mundo sumus: nimis nos suscipimus, si digni nobis videmur, 
propter quos tanta moveantur. Seneca De Ira 2.27. 


84 
Why Christians Have the Same Prejudice as Pagans 
on the Subject of Comets 


One should now no longer be astonished that Christians have the same preju- 
dice, since they are the posterity of the pagans and, idolatry apart, they give in to the 
same weaknesses as the pagans. The great task of the Apostles' preaching was to make 
known the true God and his son, God and man, who died and was resurrected for us, 
and to fill the heart of man with love of God and of holiness, to make the worship of 
idols cease, and to destroy the empire of vice. It was at this that the publication of the 
Gospels aimed. Moreover, God did not propose, by drawing the pagans out from their 
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shadows and introducing them into the kingdom of his marvelous light! (to make 
use of the expressions of Scripture) to make them better philosophers than they were 
before, to teach them the secrets of nature, to fortify them against prejudice and pop- 
ular errors in such a way that they were incapable of succumbing to them. Experience 
demonstrates it to us manifestly: one does not see that the persons to whom God com- 
municates the richest treasures of his grace, whom he fills with the firmest faith and 
the most ardent charity, are the most penetrating geniuses, reason with the greatest 
force, and put themselves above a thousand false judgments that are of no consequence 
as regards the salvation of the soul. 

As a result, one can say that pagans went over to the Christian religion with all 
the prejudices they had had in paganism in regard to the things of nature or, in gen- 
eral, in regard to all that does not destroy the verities of the faith. 

You are too learned, Monsieur, to need me to inform you of this remark, and 
you would know it well enough if you had read in your life nothing but the works of 
M. Nicole. For here, as he says in his masterpiece that he calls merely Essais de Morale, 
on account of his thoroughly Christian modesty: “Although Jesus Christ was full of 
truth, as St. John says, one does not see that he undertook to rid men of errors other 
than those that concern God and the means to their salvation. He knew all their mis- 
takes in matters of nature. He knew better than anyone what constitutes true elo- 
quence. The truth of all past events was perfectly known to him. Nonetheless he did 
not charge his Apostles either to combat men's errors in physics, or to teach them to 
speak well, or to disabuse them of an infinite number of errors of fact with which their 
histories are filled."* 

It appears, in the works of the fathers who were converted from paganism, that 
if they had been Platonists, they retained the air and spirit of this sect. There is there- 
fore no reason to doubt that those who had believed eclipses, comets, earthquakes, 
and similar things to be phenomena of bad omen, still believed it after their conver- 
sion, imagining that, provided they attributed to their sins and to the anger of God 
what they had attributed to the omission of some superstitious ceremony and to some 
offended false divinity, there was nothing to be criticized in their sentiment. By this 
means, the society of the faithful was from generation to generation imbued with pop- 
ular errors that had been established in paganism, excepting those that manifestly of- 
fend the mysteries of the religion; for when one saw that an opinion was not con- 
demned as heretical, one followed without ceremony the torrent of those who were 
taken up with it.> Few people bother to examine whether widespread opinions are 
true or false. [s it not enough, one's mind says, that they come from our Fathers? 


a. Vol. 1, treatise 4, part 42. 
b. Fieri malunt alieni erroris accessio, quam tibi credere. [“They prefer to yield to the er- 
rors of another than to believe you."] Minucius Felix. 


61. lumière 
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85 
Introduction of Several Pagan Ceremonies 
into Christianity 


It is even true chat when one perceived in the ancient church that the exces- 
sively great simplicity of the worship the Apostles had taught was inappropriate to the 
times, in which the fervor of men's zeal had lessened a little, and that it thus belonged 
to Christian prudence to introduce into the divine service the use of various cere- 
monies, one came to focus above all on those that had enjoyed the greatest vogue 
among the pagans, either because in general they were found to be appropriate to in- 
spiring in people a respect for holy things, or because it was believed that this would 
be the means to win over the infidels and to attract them to Jesus Christ, through a 
change that would be in some manner imperceptible. When the Huguenots reproach 
us for the conformity found between our ceremonies and those of the ancient pagans, 
and when they prove it even by sound means, many of our controversialists tell them 
quite clearly that this is false, that these are all calumnies forged by ministers to decry 
our religion. But those who are on the whole cleverer and of good faith admit the 
debt? and do not lack good reasons to justify the adoption we have made of several 
pagan customs. They say that this is to use the riches of Egypt in the building of the 
tabernacle, as did the Jews; that it is to imitate Solomon, who took from an idolatrous 
king the materials and the architects for the temple of the true God; that DavidP did 
not scruple to adorn himself with a crown set with stones that he had had ripped from 
the head of the idol Milcom; that God permitted the Jews to marry their captives 
and change the Moabites into daughters of Zion, provided that they clip their nails, 
cut their hair, and practice various purifications in regard to them; that in this way, af- 
ter the cuttings and the necessary purifications, we should not have any difficulty in 
accommodating the spoils of paganism to ourselves, as St. Jerome remarks. Cardinal 
Baronius agrees that the church has often made accomodations to it, for after having 
admitted very ingenuously that the feast of Candlemas is altogether pagan in origin, 
he adds that “the same thing has happened to several other of the Gentiles’ supersti- 
tions, that is, that they have been laudably introduced into the church, having been 
expiated and sanctified through a sacred use."* Judge, Monsieur, whether the errors 
and prejudices of the pagans in the matter of presages did not have much facility for 
entering into the Christian religion, provided only that one not attribute anything to 
false divinities, since the ceremonies of their false religion were favorably welcomed 


after having been duly purified. 


a. M. de Marolles, Mémoires, pt. 2, p. 209. Du Boulay, Théâtre des Antiqu. Rom., pp. 581, 
587, etc. 

b. 2 Samuel 12. 

c. Itidem in multis aliis Gentilium institutis contigit ut supersitionis eorum usus sacris 
ritibus expiatus, ac sacro-sanctus redditus, in Dei Ecclesiam laudabiliter introductus sit. Baro- 
nius, Nor. in Martyrol. Rom., 2 February. 
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86 
That the False Conversions of the Pagans Brought 
Many Errors into Christianity 


There is another thing that has contributed to the introduction of the errors of 
paganism into the Christian Church: it is the great number of false converts. For how 
many pagans do you believe there were, Monsieur, who appeared to abjure idolatry 
under the Constantines and the Theodosiuses, when the Christian religion was the 
dominant religion, and who had to be baptized in order to pay court to him on whom 
depended one's fortune? Perhaps there would not have been many while the Christ- 
ian emperors believed themselves obliged, by reason of state, to spare the pagans. But 
I am very much mistaken if, when Theodosius undertook the plan, with every good 
intention in mind, to extirpate paganism, there were not many idolators who, with- 
out any motive other than that of being of the prince's religion, entered into the 
bosom of the church. I say the same thing of the French who were pagans when Clo- 
vis converted to the faith. It is very likely that God enlightened®? some of them and 
that his providence, which often finds it appropriate to make use of our passions to 
lead us away from our errors, made use of the strong impression that the example of 
a great king can make on the mind, to open the cyes of some lords of this court. But 
it is also very likely that there were several of them who had themselves baptized solely 
in order to be on the same side as those who are strongest. If the pagan philosophers 
who witnessed the harangue that Constantine pronounced before the Fathers of the 
Council of Nicea to defend the divinity of Jesus Christ were more touched by this dis- 
course than by all the apologies they had read; if the Christian religion had never ap- 
peared to them more plausible than when an emperor, clothed in all his majesty, spoke 
in favor of it—is it not quite apparent that the sight of a great king who embraced the 
Gospel, and the force of so great an example, determined a good many people of court 
to do as he did, without examining the matter more amply? One can therefore say 
that in those times of prosperity, the example of some served to convince others from 
province to province and that thus several persons of state and of every condition en- 
tered the church without any true vocation and brought to it all their prejudices. 


87 
On the Inclination Men Have to Be of the Dominant 


Religion, and the Harm This Does the True Church 


Monsieur de Mezerai? relates a matter bearing on Catherine de Medici that ap- 
pears to me worth considering. At the battle of Dreux, the king's side having had the 
worst of it at the beginning, some of those who fled hurried on as far as Paris where 
they let it be known that all was lost. Catherine de Medici, without being otherwise 
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moved, was content to say, “Ah well, we will therefore have to pray to God in French,” 
and began to court the friends of the Prince of Condé and of the new opinions. In 
this one sees that she was altogether resigned to the ruin of the Catholic Church in 
this kingdom and altogether ready to sacrifice it in favor of the new religion, if it had 
become the more powerful. It would not have been very hard to persuade that group 
of maids of honor she used in cultivating her creatures, at any expense, that they must 
pray to God in French, if the victorious prince of Condé had arranged advantageous 
marriages for them with Huguenot lords. And in this way each would have accom- 
modated himself to the new religion following the example of the Queen Mother, ei- 
ther to preserve his office or to obtain one through the prince's influence. As a result, 
it was due to but a single battle won by the royals that the dominant religion did not 
become the tolerated and disgraced religion which throngs would have abandoned in 
order to advance themselves more easily. It would have been the same thing thirty 
years later, if Henri IV had been able to crush the League through the force of his 
arms. In that case, I reply to you that there would not have been any Conference of 
Suresnes, no promise of getting himself instructed; the victorious king would not have 
had any doubt about his religion. He would have placed it on the throne, and it would 
have been great good fortune for Catholics to obtain an Edict of Nantes so as to be at 
least tolerated. They would have been treated in a high-handed way, and because the 
Huguenots had among them, in those times, many of those ardent zealots who roam 
sea and land to create proselytes, just as we at present have a great number of them by 
the grace of God and the king, one would have heard of nothing but conversions. All 
the provincial Intendants would have been Marillacs, and I do not know what we 
would be at present, you and I, my poor Monsieur. It seems to me very likely that 
your grandfather, who had a fine position and many children, would have become a 
Huguenot to preserve that position and to have his family prosper. As a result, Mon- 
sieur, perhaps you would be Minister of Paris by now, for your father, seeing that you 
were nobly born for letters and naturally devout, would not have failed to mark you 
for the church. As for my ancestors, I frankly believe that they would have done what 
I see the Huguenots in my neighborhood doing every day, who, to deliver themselves 
once and for all from the pious and devout importunities of the curates and monks 
and to procure for themselves the advantages of heaven and earth promised them, free 
and clear of every affront and every injustice often done to them by a very intemper- 
ate zeal (which I would not say before everyone), pretend to become Catholics. 

Now, it is indeed certain that all these supposed conversions of our ancestors 
would not have impeded their secret worship of Our Lady, the saints, the relics, the 
images, the scapulary, and the like, nor torn from their heart the pious credulity, by 
which they had been inspired from the cradle, for miracles, purgatory, and the rest. 
We would still have drawn something from this, you and I and our like, strict Calvin- 
ists though we might have appeared to be. This is to say to you that when one enters 
into a religion only for reasons of politics, one does so with all one's prejudices; and 
this is what many pagans have done in embracing the profession of Christianity. 


a. Abrégé Chronol. Anno 1562. 
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88 
Reflection on the Present Conversion of the Huguenots 


I am glad to have fallen upon this discourse, for it gives me the opportunity to 
ask you what you think of all the conquests we incessantly make over the so-called 
Reformed Religion. I know that you are a very zealous Catholic, and I know few peo- 
ple who equal you in this. As a result, I could easily believe that you are so sensitive 
to the victories we gain over the Huguenot party that you have no time left over to 
examine the consequences and circumstances of them. But as I know in addition that 
your zeal does not keep you from having a very solid mind, I can imagine that you 
extend your gaze much farther than do others. This is why, not seeing clearly into your 
mind on this affair, I beg you to inform me what you think of it. If it is a matter of 
my having to show you the way, in order to engage you in a confidence of this nature, 
the matter is done, for here is in truth what I think about it. 

I do not find that it is to enter into the true spirit of Christianity to extort con- 
versions by means of money and by making unhappy the fate of those who would not 
convert. I admit that in the state in which France's Calvinists are today, these means 
are quite apt to make them change religion because they have lost that first fire and ar- 
dor which accompanies all great changes and which for that reason was found with 
great force in their ancestors. But frankly, I do not believe this to be the true means 
to make them good Catholics; and yet it is for this alone that one should work. For 
we have so many dishonest people and so many scoundrels in our body that instead 
of increasing the number through this multitude of false converts and Socinian min- 
isters who join it daily, we should pray to God to chase from his church all those who 
dishonor it by their intemperate conduct. 

No doubt you will say to me that the intention of those who work to extirpate 
Calvinism is not to augment the number of dishonest people among us. I believe it 
too, Monsieur. But you know well what is said in philosophy against those who do 
not have the intention to get drunk. They are told that if they do not have this in- 
tention formally, they have it at least interpretively, that is, that they have an intention 
that can reasonably be interpreted as one to get drunk. Let us say the same of our con- 
vertists; they do not formally want the Huguenots to become bad Catholics, but they 
want it interpretively, since they want things that lead straight to a false conversion. 
For they want the Huguenots to be poor, if they persist in their religion; to lose their 
positions and their employment; to be exposed to a thousand insults; to be unable to 
assemble except with a thousand troubles. They are offered a thousand pleasant things, 
if they abjure their belief: they are delivered from a very heavy yoke, their attainment 
of goods and honors is facilitated. One has to be very ignorant of what happens in 
man not to know that there is an infinite number of people in this age who, at such a 
price, would profess to believe everything one might wish. 

As we have two sorts of convertists, the one of the short robe, the other of the 
long robe, I do not believe that one should make the same judgment concerning all. 
Those of the long robe appear to me less excusable than the others, as much because 
they have inspired the king to all these ways of conversion as because they have read 
in ecclesiastical history the condemnation of these ways; whereas the convertists of the 
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short robe act only in obedience to the king’s orders and do not have as their profes- 
sion knowing what the ancient Fathers say. Permit me to cite for you a passage of 
Socrates, which shows at the same time that these ways of converting were blamed by 
the ancient Christians and led an infinite number of persons to abjure the profession 
of their belief. I know well that you are not unaware of this passage, but perhaps you 
are unaware that I know it. Thus I shall do myself this honor, if I may. Here, then, is 
what Socrates? says: "As for what is of too great a cruelty, which was used under the 
rule of Diocletian, the Emperor Julian was unwilling to make use of it, but he did 
not fail to persecute the church (note well these words) for / call it persecution when 
people who are living quietly are disturbed in any manner whatever. Now, he disturbed 
the Christians in this way. He made a law that forbade them from studying, for fear, 
he said, that with the aid of the sciences, they would respond more easily to the pa- 
gan philosophers. He distanced them also from every military employment in the 
palace, and from all provincial government, and partly through his gentle treatment, 
partly through his liberality, he attracted many of them to the worship of the gods. 
One then saw, as a testing by fire, who the false Christians were and who the true ones. 
For the true Christians were gaily rid of their positions, ready to endure all things 
rather than renounce the faith. But those who, instead of being true Christians, pre- 
ferred the riches and honors of this world to true felicity, did not hesitate to sacrifice 
to the idols." He then speaks of a sophist named Ecebolius, who is the genuine por- 
trait of an infinite number of people. "He was always of the emperors' religion. Un- 
der the rule of Constantius, he feigned having a marvelous zeal for the Gospel; but 
under Julian he appeared excessively attached to pagan superstitions. After the death 
of Julian, Christianity having ascended the throne once again, the sophist did not fail 
to profess being a Christian once again.” Finally Socrates informs us that, under this 
apostate emperor, Christians were obliged to pay immense sums in order to be ex- 
empted from the obligation of sacrificing to the gods. 

No decent man does not condemn this way of converting; and if the gods and 
Julian had been reasonable, they would have detested the Christians who would have 
offered sacrifices only in order to save themselves from the tax they were rigorously 
made to pay. What then do we believe God would think of so many Huguenots who 
would convert for bread—God, I say, who is infinitely worthier to be served for his 
own sake than the divinities of paganism? 

I am almost certain that you do not think me adequately versed in ecclesiasti- 
cal history to have heard of a Greek bishop, named Asterius, who lived toward the end 
of the fourth century. It is nevertheless crue that I know that name and that I have 
read his homily against avarice, where I found a passage that will not be out of place 
here. “What is it,” he exclaims, “that has obliged Christians to abandon themselves to 
the worship of demons? Is it not the desire for riches? Is it not the hope and promise 
the impious give them of worldy goods and honors that has led these wretches to 
change religion like clothing? We still remember examples from earlier times, and we 
have seen some deplorable ones in our day. For when the emperor (Julian), suddenly 
lifting his mask, made plain what he had dissembled for a long time and sacrificed 
publicly to the gods, and incited others through various recompenses to do the same, 
how many were there who abandoned the church to go over to the communion of 
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idolators? How many were there who, attracted by different lures, swallowed the bait 
of impiety?" 

One should not doubt that the Gentiles said almost the same things when the 
Christian emperors attracted idolators to the true religion by the hope of making their 
fortune; and neither should one doubt that they were correct to maintain that a very 
great number of people left them in order to oblige the prince. For it is certain, as I 
have already remarked, that in the time of the Constantiuses, Theodosiuses, and Clo- 
vises, the greatest part of the pagans who wished to be good courtiers, or who had no 
conscience, or who believed that one may please God through any sort of worship, 
threw themselves into the sound religion. God alone knows the ill-will the Gospel 
owes to them and the harm the truth suffered at their hands. These false converts were 
a germ of superstition and error that the church perhaps still feels. At present we have 
to fear quite the contrary from our false converts, namely a germ of incredulity that 
will sap our foundations little by little and that at length will inspire in our people a 
scorn for the devotions most in vogue among us. Now if we were to change in these 
respects, what would the foundations of our faith become, which subsist only on the 
basis of the supposition of infallibility and as a consequence of the immutability of 
our church? Do not tell me that even if the new Catholics should lead us little by lit- 
tle toward the abolition of certain acts of worship, the decisions of the councils would 
remain beyond all reach. For whatever Monsieur Condom may say about it, one can 
hardly preserve the infallibility of the church if one abandons the devotions that of- 
fend the Protestants. Perhaps I will find the opportunity to speak to you more amply 
of this before finishing. I will not seek it out, but if it presents itself, I promise you not 
to let it escape. 

When I think of the remark the rabbis make—that the idolators, who followed 
in very great number, and as proselytes, the people of God in their departure from the 
land of Egypt, were the first instigators of the fountain of the golden calf and of all the 
murmurings of this people in the desert—I tremble for the Catholic Church, think- 
ing that all these new converts will, when the opportunity presents itself, excite a hun- 
dred murmurings against many things that would appear to them all the more shock- 
ing the nearer they look at them, God above all. There are very sensible people? who 
believe that the prodigious number of sects seen among the Turks stems from the fact 
that there were several persons of different religions who embraced Mohammedanism 
either on account of interest or force. The Greeks who did so, being from a country 
that was the school for the arts and sciences, mixed the ancient opinions of the 
philosophers with the dreams of the Koran, with which they were not overly satisfied. 
The Russians, the Muscovites, the Circassians, and other similar nations too added 
something of their own to it; and it is this that has infinitely multiplied the sects. What 
I just said, following the rabbis, conforms fairly well with Scripture," which notes in 
two places that there was a great multitude of people who left Egypt with the children 
of Israel, and in another place that it was they who began the murmuring. But this is 
to depart from my subject too much. Let us return to it. 


a. Hist. Eccles. 3.12 and 13. 
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b. ["Indeed he did not abstain altogether from persecuting them. 1 mean by ‘persecution’ 
any harassment whatever of those who are at peace."] 

€. See James Windet, De Vita Functorum Statu, p. 256. 

d. Ricaut, État de l'Empire Ottoman 2.12. 

e. Exodus 12:38 and Numbers 11:4. 


89 
Proofs of the Fact of the Transplantion of the 


Errors of Paganism into Christianity 


If the remarks I have made do not suffice to prove that pagans preserved vari- 
ous errors when they entered into Christianity, errors which were subsequently per- 
petuated by tradition, I will bring to bear a proof of it against which there is not a 
word to be said, since it is a proof founded on incontestable facts. 

It seems in the sermons of the ancient Fathers of the church that the Christians 
of their time supposed that by crying out with all their force, they brought relief to 
the eclipsed moon and made it come back as if from a fainting spell which would have 
been fatal to it had they not cried out.* St. Ambrose, author of Sermon 215, de tem- 
pore, which is among those of St Augustine, and St. Eligius, bishop of Noyon, have 
spoken strongly against this abuse, which shows that this was in use among those to 
whom they were speaking. It seems also in the homilies of St. Chrysostom and the 
books of St. Basil, St. Augustine, and others, that the Christians of their time based 
various presages on someone’s sneezing in certain circumstances; on what one might 
encounter in one’s path: a cat or a dog, a woman of ill repute, a girl, a one-eyed man, 
or a cripple; on someone’s stumbling against something or being held back by his 
coat in leaving his lodgings; on the trembling of a limb, and so forth. St. Eligius, to 
deliver his people from similar superstitions, declared to them that to be concerned 
when leaving or entering one’s home with what one encounters or with the voices 
one hears, or with the song of birds, or similar things, is to be in part a pagan. One 
has only to read Monsieur Thiers’s treatise to be fully convinced by the authority of 
popes, provincial councils, synodical statutes, priests, and other serious authors, (1) 
that the superstitions mentioned above, and several others, are found among Chris- 
tians, and (2) that they are a residuum of paganism. 

Even if we did not have the testimony of so many great personages, it would be 
very easy to prove that it is in fact an illness coming originally from paganism. For 
apart from the fact that those who preached the religion of Jesus Christ did not teach 
anything like it, it seems in the monuments of antiquity remaining to us that all these 
superstitions were in vogue among the gentiles. It was a very widespread opinion 
among them that lunar eclipses proceeded from the magical capacity of certain ut- 
terances by means of which one tore the moon from the sky and drew it down to earth 
in order to constrain it to cast its froth upon the grass that as a result became more 
suitable for the spells of enchanters. To deliver the moon from the torment it was 
suffering, and to elude the force of the charm, it was necessary, they said, to keep it 
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from hearing the utterances and so they ended up making a terrible noise. And this 
is the reason why they assembled with brass instruments, trumpets, and clarions, as is 
done at present to make a racket. The Persians still practice this ridiculous ceremony, 
according to the report of Pietro della Valle. It is also a practice in the kingdom of 
Tunquin, where it is imagined that the moon does battle with a dragon.* In reading 
this you will no doubt think of what is said in the book of Psalms, 5? that the asp blocks 
her ear so she will not hear the voice of the enchanter, and you will agree with me, I 
am sure, that the Christians who claimed to bring relief to che moon by their cries 
had drawn their error from paganism. 

I will not lose time in showing that all the other superstitions censured by the 
Fathers of the church were in use among the pagans, because this is altogether mani- 
fest. But I will note that it is from them that we hold to the supposed burning heat of 
the Dog Star, of which poets have given us such elaborate descriptions; the supposed 
significance of several misfortunes that we attribute to eclipses, and all the chimeras 
of astrology. Whence it follows that our error concerning the presages of comets too 
comes from the same cause; and as a consequence that it is a kind of superstition. I 
will make this remark concerning the Dog Star with your permission, Monsieur: the 
Romans were so persuaded of the malignity of its influence that, in order to appease 
it, they sacrificed rust-colored dogs to it every year near the gate Catularia, as it was 
called, either after the name of the star to which the sacrifice was made or after the 
name of the victim offered, or rather on account of both.™ For it was scarcely possi- 
ble to make any distinction in this, since the reason that they sacrificed a dog in pref- 
erence to every other kind of victim had only to do with the conformity of the names. 
Other peoples! who offered sacrifices to the Dog Star did not seek to do so with so 
much finesse. We do not read that they sacrificed dogs before all else, and doing so is 
an error of omission. For what is more ridiculous than imagining that a star takes one 
beast more seriously than another? Nevertheless all these peoples were both supersti- 
tious and idolatrous, and the Christians contented themselves with rejecting the lat- 
ter of these evils, as much in regard to comets as in regard to the rest. 


a. See M. Thiers, Traité des Superstitions, ch. 23. 
b. Et patitur cantu tantos depressa labores, 
Donec suppositas propior despumet in herbas. 
(“And lowered by a magic spell, it suffers so much distress 
Until, brought near, it spreads foam on the grass."] Lucan 6. 
c. See Monsieur Tavernier's new accounts [Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, Les six voyages de Jean- 
Baptiste Tavernier. Amsterdam, 1679]. 
d. Apollonius 2; Valerius Flaccus 1. 


63. See Psalm 58:4-5. 
64. The word for “puppy” in Latin is caralus. 
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90 
Why the Holy Fathers Did Not Condemn Those Who 


Believed in the Presages of Comets 


I admit that I have not read that the Fathers criticized the superstition con- 
cerning comets as they criticized the others. But this no doubt stems from the fact, 
(1) that it is not as easy to know the vanity of these as it is to know the vanity of other 
presages, for it is not as evident that the appearance of a comet does not presage any- 
thing, (2) that the drawbacks of this superstition are not as frequent as those the oth- 
ers give rise to, (3) that they believed the terror of the judgments of God, excited in 
sinners' souls at the sight of a comet, could make them repent, (4) that the first of 
them were themselves deceived in this, their great lightsÓó? extending more to the 
truths of religion than to natural truths. Be that as it may, as there are an adequate 
number of other motives of indubitable certitude which should lead men to fear the 
judgments of God and to make amends, nothing keeps us from examining whether 
the fear of comets is well founded, even if it should happen that men would be de- 
livered from a terror that is in truth chimerical but useful nonetheless. Otherwise one 
would have to approve the conduct of those who perpetrate pious frauds, who teach 
a thousand fables, who suppose miracles at will, when they believe this may aid 
piety—what is nonetheless a conduct very much removed from the spirit of the 
church. “Let us not erect our fantasies," says the great St. Augustine, "into objects of 
religion, for the slightest truth is better than all that one might invent at will.”* It even 
seems to me that it would go directly against the intention of the Holy Spirit as de- 
clared in these words of Jeremiah>—a signis caeli nolite metuere, quae timent Gentes—to 
frighten the people by means of the presages of comets. 


a. Non sit nobis religio in phantasmatibus notris, melius est enim qualecunque verum, 
quam quicquid pro arbitrio tingi potest. De Ver. Relig. 55. 

b. Jeremiah 10:2. [“Be not dismayed at the signs of heaven, for the heathen are dismayed 
at them."] 


91 
That It Is Wrong to Criticize Those Who Do Not 
Believe Lightly That an Effect Is Miraculous 


Permit me on this occasion to note the injustice of those who criticize philoso- 
phy because it looks for natural causes where the people want with all their might that 
there be none. This can proceed only from an extremely false principle; namely, that 
all that one attributes to nature is so much of an encroachment on the rights of God. For 
according to sound philosophy, nature is nothing other than God himself acting ei- 
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ther according to certain laws that he has very freely established or that he preserves. 
As a result, the works of nature are not less the effect of the power of God than mir- 
acles and presuppose a power as great as do miracles; for it is altogether as difficult to 
form a man by means of generation as to resuscitate a dead one. The whole of the dif- 
ference between miracles and the works of nature is that miracles are more suited to 
making us know that God is the free author of all that bodies do, and to disabusing 
us of the error we might have in this matter. As a result of this, one judges rather nat- 
urally that what is done through miracles comes from a particular goodness or justice. 
But for all that it does not follow that one should disapprove of the philosophers' 
keeping to nature as much as they can. For as Plutarch? has very well remarked on the 
subject of Pericles and Anaxagoras, the knowledge of nature delivers us from a super- 
stition full of panicked terror in order to fill us with a true devotion accompanied by 
good hope. If the pagans themselves noted that it is of the greatest importance in the 
matter of religion more than in anything else not to be led by the principle of blind 
credulity but to assure oneself of the facts, because by neglecting a well-founded cer- 
emony, one falls into impiety, and by attaching oneself to an unwarranted worship, 
one engages in puerile superstitions; if, I say, the pagans themselves were able to see 
this truth, must we not be glad that Christian philosophers deliver us from all the prej- 
udices capable of sullying the masculine and solid beauty of our devotion? At bottom, 
there is so much danger that a worship based on falsehoods may degenerate that one 
should never give quarter to error of any kind whatever. I admit chat it is much less 
scandalous to combat errors before a lengthy possession has rooted them in the mind 
of a people than when their antiquity seems to have consecrated them. But as there is 
no prescription against the truth, it would not be just to allow it forever to be sunk in 
oblivion, on the pretext that it has never yet been known. I agree too that it is neces- 
sary to conduct oneself with great discretion and with great care when one attacks the 
old errors of religion, and it is for this reason that someone said, in speaking of these 
things, chat there are several truths that it is not only not necessary for the people to 
know, but of which it is expedient for the people to believe the contrary.* There are 
scarcely any statesmen, or people of the church, who are not of this sentiment. But 
nevertheless I say that while maintaining all the circumspection Christian prudence 
requires of us, it should be permitted to work toward the clarification of the truth in 


all things. 


a. Life of Pericles. 

b. Cum omnibus in rebus temeritas in assentiendo, errorque turpis est, tum in eo loco 
maxime, in quo judicandum est, quantum auspiciis rebusque divinis, religionique tribuamus. 
Est enim periculum, ne aut neglectis iis impia fraude, aut susceptis, anili superstitione oblige- 
mur. Cicero De Div. 1. ("In all matters a hasty acceptance of an erroneous opinion is discred- 
itable, and especially so in an inquiry into how much weight should be given to auspices, sa- 
cred rites, and religious observances; for we run the risk of committing a crime against the gods 
if we disregard them, or of becoming involved in old women’s superstitions if we approve 
them.”] 
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c. Dicit de religionibus loquens, multa esse vera, quae non modo vulgo scire non sit utile, 
sed etiam tametsi falsa sint, aliter existimare populum expediat. Varro, in Augustine De Civi- 
tate Dei 4.31. 


92 
In What Way Grace Corrects Nature® 


Another remark, Monsieur, on what I said, namely that Christians are as much 
inclined as other men to the superstition of presages. This should not be. The knowl- 
edge that faith gives us of the nature of God, and the solid doctrine of those who in- 
struct us in the Christian truths, should cure us of this foible. But alas! Man is still 
man. Divine providence, not having found it appropriate to establish its grace on the 
ruins of our nature, is content to give us a grace that supports our infirmity. But as che 
ground of our nature, subject to an infinite number of illusions, prejudices, passions, 
and vices, subsists still, it is for all intents and purposes impossible for Christians, with 
all the enlightenment$" and all the grace that God spreads upon them, not to fall into 
the same disorders into which other men fall. 


93 
To What Extent Christians Are Infatuated with Presages 


It is a pitiable thing to see the list of superstitions that Monsieur Thiers has col- 
lected and that subsist among Christians, notwithstanding the censures, threats, and 
prohibitions reiterated a thousand times by councils and synods. Not only are there 
superstitions of the basest kind in this catalogue, but also sacrilegious profanations 
(though covered by a specious veil) and practices of abominable devotion. I have al- 
ready said elsewhere to what extent the mania to know one's destiny through an as- 
trologer possessed the whole Occident. We have finally recovered from it, but curios- 
ity is always so strong that one returns to still more criminal paths. As for those 
presages founded on a thousand fortuitous cases, one can say that the Christian peo- 
ple is incorrigibly infatuated with them. 

Just two days ago, while perusing Priolo's Latin history, I noted that in the year 
1652 it was taken as a bad omen to see that while Monsieur le Prince was surveying 
the batdefield where one of his ancestors had ended his days, outside Jarnac, his sword 
fell from his belt.* This was purely accidental, and I am certain that this great prince, 
whose mind was as heroic as his courage, in this respect more of a hero than the su- 
perstitious Alexander, made nothing of chis supposed presage. Nevertheless it was no- 


66. Section heading first appears in the edition of 1699. 
67. lumières 
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ticed and bandied about. The fall of a painting, a column, or a clock cause a hundred 
reflections throughout a city. People never speak of these without making conjectures 
that contribute to the ruin of those who had had the column erected, or who had had 
their arms engraved on the clock. In Rome, where more speculations on these mat- 
ters were made than anywhere else, even to the point of seeking in the name of a car- 
dinal whether he will be elevated to the papacy, it invariably costs a pope, some car- 
dinal, or some king his life in the mind of the people; sometimes it even means no 
less than a change of rule. 

Our gazette very gladly concerned itself with this sort of tale at its beginning. 
That of the 23rd of January, 1632, relates, in an article from Vienna, that the birth of 
a monster composed of two infants, the fall of a tower the emperor had had built af- 
ter the defeat of the king of Bohemia at the battle of Prague, and the sudden death of 
a state councillor, led the interpreters of prodigies to say a good deal. The monster 
signified some very distressing league. The fall of the tower—although the gazette did 
not believe it necessary to divulge the matter entirely—could signify only the loss of 
all the advantages the House of Austria had gained through the defeat of the king of 
Bohemia, in favor of whom the distressing league would be formed. There may be 
some politics involved in the publishing of this news, as I noted when relating the 
character of a female newsmonger according to Juvenal’s conception; and this was 
without doubt the thought of Monsieur Naudé who, in the Dialogue de Mascurat, 
applies to the author of this gazette all that Juvenal touched on in this passage. But be 
that as it may, one can hereby see that the character of the people of today is altogether 
similar to that of the ancients, who fed on fables and vain conjectures. I am glad that, 
for the love of France, our gazette abandoned a fairly long time ago this kind of news 
to the gazeteers of other nations, who publish for us a hundred absurd things con- 
cerning the present comet. I know a good many people who are very glad of it as well 
and who prefer to learn from our gazeteer, at one time what the London Jesuits wrote 
to him to justify their holy and zealous enterprises in that kingdom, at another the 
conversions made in Poictou at the head of five or six companies of cavalry under the 
all-powerful authority of a vigorous intendant; I know, I say, a good many people who 
prefer to learn from an office of address news of this nature than a thousand insipid 
accounts of prodigies. 

I shall tell you one thing that will convince you more than all the rest that the 
obsession with presages is rooted in a distressing way in the spirit of Christian peo- 
ples. Everyone knows the revolution the affairs of the church suffered in the last cen- 
tury and the merciless war the Protestants declared against all that they called “the 
superstitions of the papacy.” The Calvinists distinguished themselves above all oth- 
ers in this war and pardoned nothing that seemed to them superstitious. But with all 
this, they did not have any impact on the superstition of presages; they are as infat- 
uated with them as we are, and their authors are full of them. A German named 
Peucer,? a clever man, Melanchthon's brother-in-law, very passionate against the Ro- 
man Church, and a physician as well, relates I know not how many prodigies that 
he claims have signified several great events. Wolfius, a very zealous Lutheran, makes 
mention on almost every page of some vision or meteor or monster of bad omen; 
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and this is to say a lot, since he has compiled two large volumes in folio of memo- 
rable readings. If you ever read a book entitled Fatidica Sacra, written by a Dutch- 
man named Neuhusius, I do not doubt that you will come to agree that it is difficult 
to go farther in the matter of good and bad omens. Let us no longer be astonished 
if Christians, newly converted from paganism, have preserved a great number of su- 
perstitions. 


a. Subiit cupido Principem percurrere Martium Campum, et sanguine Condeano tinctam 
planitiem, quam inequitanti ensis baltheo elapsus excidit, omine non fausto, apud vana mi- 
rantes. Priolo 

b. See his treatise De Praecip. Divinat. Generibus and above all De Teratoscopia. 


94 
To What Extent Historians, 


Those of Charles V For Example, 
Throw Themselves into the Marvelous 


The passion to give something of the marvelous to events that so strongly pos- 
sessed profane authors possesses also our Christian authors and often leads them to 
make exceedingly puerile observations. What greater frivolity is there, for example, 
than the remark of Sandoval, who wrote the life of Emperor Charles V, that Queen 
Marguerite, wife of Philip III, was born on Christmas Day between nine and ten o’- 
clock in the morning while a church clock sounded the elevation of the Holy Sacra- 
ment at Mass—which, he adds, was a sign of her great devotion; that a few days af- 
ter the funeral of this emperor, a great bird was seen coming from the east onto the 
monastery chapel of St. Justus; that a Cordelier from Guatemala foresaw in the West 
Indies the accusation brought by devils against this same emperor and his subsequent 
absolution as a result of his good intentions; after which God led Charles by the hand 
to the place destined for him in paradise. How glad he would have been to be able 
to say that a comet or an eclipse had announced to mankind the death of this em- 
peror, for having encountered some such things shortly before the death of the em- 
press, he did not fail to assure us that these were predictions of this death! He must 
have forgotten that a comet had indeed appeared the year in which Charles V died, 
and a comet all the more singular in that, after having inclined toward the Septen- 
trion, it finally came to a halt? over the monastery of St. Justus and disappeared upon 
the death of Charles in such a way that, at the same time the emperor's life was com- 
ing to a close, the comet too disappeared and that as soon as he died, the comet was 
no longer to be seen. What a loss for Sandoval not to have remembered these fine 


things! 


a. Jean Antoine de Vera et Figueroa, Comte de la Roca, Vie de Charles V. 
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95 
That When Comets Are Said to Presage the Death 
of Kings, No Distinction Is Made, as Should Be 
Done, between Those Whose Death Is Prejudicial 
and Those Whose Death Does No Harm 


Perhaps you will think that because Charles V was dead to the world sometime 
before he ceased living, Sandoval would not have thought that a comet or an eclipse 
could have announced his passing. But do not make this error, Monsieur, it is not this 
with which we are concerned. You are told on the one side that comets presage great 
misfortunes and on the other that the death of kings and queens is ranked among 
these misfortunes, without examining whether these illustrious heads died at a time 
when it was of no consequence and brought about no change in affairs, which hap- 
pens often enough. For example, the death of Charles V was not made much of ei- 
ther by his friends or by his enemies, because his retreat had reduced all those great 
passions that had shaken the whole of Europe, and disquieted no one, except perhaps 
the monks of St. Justus, whom he kept from sleeping, so it is said. We find in history 
several examples of crowned heads whose death was not prejudicial to their state be- 
cause they were princes who left behind successors as worthy of ruling, or even wor- 
thier, and more beloved by their subjects than they. This is to say nothing of so many 
others who could not die soon enough because their life is a curse not only to their 
neighbors but also to their subjects. We can put in this rank Jean Basilides, grand duke 
of Muscovy, who died in the year 1584, two years after the appearance of a comet. As 
for Suleiman, emperor of the Turks, it will be admitted to me that his death was for 
the general good of Christendom and even of all Europe. As a result, it is very bad rea- 
soning to conclude in general that comets bear a grudge against sovereigns as a presage 
of God's judgment, since it is certain that the long life of some princes was the in- 
strument of the most severe divine justice and that thus one would be more correct 
to say that comets presaged a long life for them than to say that they presaged their 
death. It is pretty much in this sense that Lucan? spoke of the preservation of Marius, 
and this was the understanding of the author of a Latin epigram? on a comet that had 
distressingly alarmed Catherine de Medici because the astrologers had announced that 
it was the presage of the death of a queen and a sign of misfortune: 


Spargaret audaces cum tristis in aethere crines, 
Venturique daret signa Cometa mali; 

Ecce suae Regina timens male conscia vitae 

Credidit invisum poscere fata caput. 

Quid, Regina, times? Namque haec mala si qua minatur 
Longa timenda tua est, non tibi vita brevis. 


I have already spoken to you more than once of the comet that appeared when 
Alexander the Great ascended the throne of Macedon. If he had died a short time later, 
as easily could have happened, what would not have been said? This surely would have 
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been placed among the principal misfortunes presaged by the comet. The event has 
shown, however, that the death of this young prince, ten or twelve years earlier, would 
have been the most signal good fortune for the world and that the greatest service one 
could render to mankind would have been to bring about the death of this crazed man 
in his infancy: 


Good fortune if, in his time, for a hundred good reasons, 
Macedon had had madhouses 

And a wise guardian had in such a place, 

On the advice of his parents, locked him up early“ 


Strange predisposition of men! If there are kings whose lives they believe are 
particularly threatened by these frightening comets, to which is attributed the burden 
of announcing the gravest calamities, it is they who have acquired a great reputation 
and formidable power. And quite to the contrary, it is these whom divine justice likely 
wishes to preserve most dearly, when it plans to punish us. You will believe this bet- 
ter if I tell you that such was the thought of a famous conqueror, for a testimony like 
his is worth a thousand others in this sort of thing. Consider well, then, the follow- 
ing (it is a French officer, a very clever man, speaking): 


I once heard the king of Sweden prove a paradox that bears in some way on 
what I am saying. Someone was praising his great progress in Germany and 
maintaining, in his presence, that his worth, his great plans, and his lofty armed 
deeds were the most accomplished works of Providence ever; that without him 
the House of Austria would be on the road to universal monarchy and the de- 
struction of the religion of the Protestants; that it very much appeared, through 
the miracles of his life, that God had brought about his birth for the salvation 
of men and that the unbounded greatness of his courage was a present from the 
all-powerful and a visible effect of his infinite goodness. Say rather, the king 
replied, that it is a mark of his anger. If the war I wage is a remedy, it is more 
unbearable than your ills. God never goes beyond the middle course in such a 
way as to proceed to the extreme, except to punish someone. It is a mark of his 
love for the people that he gives to kings only ordinary souls. He who has no 
excessive elevation only conceives plans within his range. Glory and ambition 
leave him in peace. If he applies himself to his affairs, his states become hap- 
pier, and if he unburdens his cares onto one of his subjects to whom he gives a 
part of his authority, the worst that can happen is that he makes his fortune at 
the expense of his people, on whom he imposes certain taxes to draw money 
from them, he advances his friends, and makes his equals complain, who can 
bear his power only with difficulty. But these ills are indeed light and cannot be 
of any consideration, if one compares them with those the humors of a great 
king produce. This extreme passion. he has for glory makes him lose all repose 
and necessarily obliges him to have his subjects suffer the same. He cannot suf- 
fer equals in the world. He takes as his enemies those who do not wish to be his 
vassals. He is a torrent that desolates the places he passes through, and carrying 
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his arms as far as his hopes, he fills the world with terror, misery, and confu- 


sion.d 


This is how those who pursue the general preoccupation with the presages of 
comets fall into illusion at all times and in all places. 


a. Si libet ulcisi deletae funera gentis, 
Hunc, Cimbri, servate senem. Non ille favore 
Numinis, ingenti Superum protectus ab ira. 
(“If you want, Cimbrians, to avenge the murder of your devastated people, be of aid to this old 
man. He has been protected, not by a divine favor but by a great heavenly wrath."] Lucan De 
Bell. Civ. 2. 
b. See the Journal of the reign of Henri III in the year 1577. 
c. Monsieur [Boileau-]Des-Preaux, Satyre 8. 
d. Monsieur de Cailleres, Fortune des Gens de Qualité, part 2, ch. 10. 


96 
Consequence of the Spanish Exaggerations 
in Praise of Charles V 


The hyberbolic imaginations of the Spanish in praise of Charles V are so ex- 
travagant that instead of bringing into relief the merit of this great prince, one can say 
that they do harm to his glory, not only because readers who note in an historian a 
dominant predilection to turn all things to the benefit of admiration suspect that he 
is telling them stories made up at will; but also because a good many people have lit- 
tle affection for an historian who undertakes to play the panegyrist, for this partiality 
very much irrates them to his detriment and, as a consequence, to that of his hero. 
Afterward they are no longer capable of believing that this hero had any merit. 

I refer you to the latest work of Father Maimbourg to see the excess of flattery 
the historians of Charles V have succumbed to on the subject of the famous victory 
he won over the Duke of Saxony in the year 1547. Not content to have said that an 
eagle flew gently for a period of time over the Spanish infantry, when it was crossing 
the Elbe on a boat bridge, and that a great wolf that had come out of a neighboring 
forest was killed by soldiers who had just passed, they assured us in all seriousness that 
the sun stopped in its tracks in order to give the Imperialists the leisure to gain a com- 
plete victory. This is a renewal of one of the greatest miracles God performed to es- 
tablish his people in the land of Canaan. These are not the stories spread about in a 
flyer detailing a courier's first impressions; these belong to historians of importance 
who have uttered them in well-studied works: a Sandoval, historiographer of Philip 
III and the bishop of Pamplona, who says, in addition, that on the day of battle the 
sun was seen in France, Germany, and Piedmont to be the color of blood; a Dom 
Louis d'Avila, a gentleman of the emperor's chamber and the great commander of 
Alcantara, who had a considerable position in Charles V's army and who was present 
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at the battle. He speaks of this prodigy as an eyewitness, in this respect more fortu- 
nate than the Duke d’Alva, the emperor's lieutenant-general and among those who 
had the greatest share of the glory that day. Our King Henri II, who had heard a mir- 
acle spoken of, wanted to know about it from him. He gave as his entire response that 
he was so busy that day with what was happening on earth that he took no notice of what 
was happening in heaven. 


97 
Note to the French Historians 


I have nothing to say to refute these visions in addition to what Father Maim- 
bourg has said of them with his usual wit and eloquence.? But I would very much like 
the railleries of this Jesuit to serve as a lesson to our Frenchmen and to make them 
guard against falling into Spanish bombast when they speak of the glory of our king 
who, in the opinion of all Europe, is one of the greatest princes in the world. For, as 
I have already said on the subject of Charles V, nothing does more harm to the true 
reputation of a great monarch than the continual efforts historians make to place him 
everywhere and in everything above all that has ever been said of other heroes. One 
can say to them what was said in reproach to certain heretics who attributed a body 
to God, but the greatest body they could imagine: fecistis molem, fecistis minorem; by 
giving him a great mass, you have made him smaller. When I see this affectation, it 
seems to me that I am seeing those ancient sophists of Greece who earned their living 
by making declamations and panegyrics based not on the memories supplied them 
but on the ideas they themselves formed of all that might appear most admirable. 

Provided that there were only the harangues of the Messieurs of the Academie 
Française, which are always in the realm of the sublime, always in exclamation, and 
always full of the most extreme figures of speech, the harm would not be great. No 
one thinks to look for the merit of a king in a harangue, in an epistle dedicatory, or 
in a panegyric. One knows well enough, before reading these sorts of works, that there 
a king is always the greatest monarch in the universe, including Alexander and Cae- 
sar; thus one allows without complaint nothing but magnificent ideas there. But if our 
historians, overcome by the glory they have to describe, take pleasure in writing 
declamations, I assure you, Monsieur, that the Spanish will make fun of us in their 
turn and that all Europe will ridicule us as it mocked the Spanish, who carried their 
eulogies of Charles V and Philip II to inconceivable excesses. Clearly those who work 
at the task of the history of His Majesty will forget that it is no longer a matter of por- 
traying great passions and great sentiments on the stage imagined at will, or of look- 
ing out for satirical ideas for the sake of ridicule, but of faithfully reporting the facts. 
Their mind, moreover, is of a character not to believe easily chat the sun interrupts its 
course to prolong a battle, as the Spanish have written, nor that the walls of a city sud- 
denly collapsed on account of a small viola, as the walls of Angouleme did under the 
reign of Clovis, according to what some say.’ I do not even know whether, in speak- 
ing about such miracles, they will not be afraid of doing excessive harm to their court 
and whether one may say to them that the worth of the French has nothing to do with 
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all this; that their courage and promptitude does not need the sun to stop to give them 
the time to complete their work; that this is fine for Spaniards and Germans, who are 
slow and heavy by nature. Thus one can have faith in these two Messieurs.* 

I had high hopes for a third historian of His Majesty? before I read in a very re- 
cent little book*—which merits being solidly refuted—the letter he wrote to a prelate. 
You understand, of course, that I am speaking of the famous historian of the Acade- 
mie Française, and you are not unaware that the delicacy of his mind and style, and 
the exactitude with which he has written the history of this illustrious body, of which 
he is one of the principal ornaments, lead one to have great hopes for the plan he has 
to give us the history of the king. I was among those who were awaiting the greatest 
marvel. But I admit to you that this letter has made my hopes diminish greatly, by in- 
forming me that this author makes much of detailing the small gratifications done the 
Huguenots who convert. He enters into a thousand small concerns which do not seem 
to me appropriate to a man who works on a history as considerable as that of Louis 
le Grand. Do you believe, Monsieur, that an historian who concerns himself with the 
receipt of a few bills of exchange drawn for new Catholics; who examines the certified 
lists of these converts; who looks for a thousand expediencies to make the few funds 
that he has in hand, and that he compares to the widow's oil and wheat, suffice for all 
the conversions that present themselves; but who, to make them stretch to the last, is 
obliged to exhort the bishops, by means of the reminders he has sent them, to prac- 
tice a great economy and to set for themselves as a model the example of Monsieur de 
Grenoble, who converted seven or eight hundred persons without spending more than 
two thousand francs in all; do you believe, I say, Monsieur, that an historian who, in 
addition to all I have just told you, calculates diligently the time that has passed since 
a man has converted and recommends expressly that no bills of exchange be drawn 
for persons who converted six or seven months ago; that although one may give a hun- 
dred francs to a convert, “one should not always go so far, it being necessary to apply 
the greatest economy possible"; again, Monsieur, do you believe that an historian who 
gives himself so much trouble of this kind is very suited to give us a good history of 
His Majesty? If you believe so, permit me to say to you that we, you and I, are not al- 
ways of the same sentiment. 

I am very much afraid that this work will be filled with several indications of 
zealotry and that we will be told only that all the king's victories are the recompense 
of the edicts he had given or was to give in order to reduce the Huguenots. It would 
be a shame for a mind such as this to falter so pitiably, and if there is a way to prevent 
it, let us do so. You are a friend of several persons to whom he greatly defers, and above 
all Monsieur, — and Monsieur _. Alert him, through them, that he runs a great 
risk of ruining his whole work on account of the great commerce he has with con- 
vertists; that through his attention to these small affairs given him to look after, an al- 
together peculiar spirit and a wholly novel taste are created, and it is to be feared that, 
filled as he is with the affairs of the clergy, he will be concerned principally with speak- 
ing of the pious actions of his hero. Not only all heretics, but many Catholics too ex- 
pect this; and if he wishes to write in too much detail of the extirpation of Calvinism, 
he will ruin his reputation because he will make it clear that he was unable to discern 
the fine points in the life of a great monarch. 
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But what do I have in mind in giving such a commission to a man of the robe 
such as yourself? I very humbly ask your pardon for it, and I am very sorry to have 
made so much of it. No, Monsieur, it is not you whom I ask to make the king's his- 
torian see that it is not good to detail all things. I know a person who will undertake 
this commission without repugnance; for I have heard him say that if he were writing 
the history of our time, he would be content with making a pompous description of 
the harm heretics bring to the church and the state and of the great good that results 
from the reduction of all sects to the true church. He would then say, in a few words, 
that His Majesty, penetrated by these great truths, had procured for his kingdom this 
signal good fortune in a manner altogether worthy of a very Christian king and hero. 
But he would indeed keep from discussing all the methods suggested to His Majesty 
because it is evident that this would do harm to the glory of this great prince. It is in- 
deed necessary, he said, that a monarch, born for the greatest things and who should 
already be at the banks of the Hellespont, where one of his historians has been stead- 
fastly waiting for him for more than six years, amuse himself by forbidding midwives 
and entrusting all births to certain others, and by reviewing “all the lists of the con- 
verted"f and the expenditure made for each conversion, and by consulting as to 
whether it is appropriate, for more considerable gains, to supply aid to converts in an 
amount greater than one hundred francs. This is the man I will employ to see to it 
that the conversion affair in the history of Louis XIV is not detailed. He has much 
credit with this historian, and perhaps he will bring him to reason, principally in re- 
gard to the edict that declares seven-year-old children capable of discerning that the 
Roman Church is in greater conformity with God's revelation than the so-called Re- 
formed Church. It is a point one will not speak of at all, if one is well advised. 

As for what concerns the economy Monsieur Pelisson so much recommends to 
the convertists, I believe he would say nothing about it, even if no one were to alert 
him of the railleries one could make. He never would have written this if he had fore- 
seen that it would be printed, for there is nothing more shocking to the king than to 
say (1) that the principal resource to remedy the scarcity of the funds destined to pay 
the converts is that miraculous providence of God which made the widow's oil and 
wheat increase and multiplied the five loaves of bread, and (2) "that the prelates or 
others who shall enter charitably into the concern for conversions cannot make them- 
selves more acceptable to the king, before whose eyes all these lists of converts pass, 
than by imitating what was done at the Diocese of Grenoble, where they almost never 
went beyond the sum of one hundred francs and almost always remained well below 
it." The whole of Europe is aware of the king's immense riches and of the magnificent 
expenditures he makes in all things, and nonetheless in a matter concerning religion 
we are told that the funds for it are very small but that the first and principal conso- 
lation will come by means of some miracle from him who increases the widow's oil 
and flour; and, he adds, that one could not be more pleasing to the King than by hus- 
banding excessively the funds he destines for converts. 

As regards prodigies, I hope that if good advice is given to this historian, he will 
not burden his work with them. But it is not the same with so many other seculars 
and regulars who undertake to write the history of our times. They will overwhelm 
us with miracles and prodigies. So much the worse, Monsieur, for it is the most un- 
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tenable error in the world to admit presages. The more I think of it, the more con- 
vinced I am of it, and I can scarcely keep from becoming angry at those who tell of 
presages. Yet everyone is full of them: our historians scarcely less so than the rest. Look 
up Monsieur de Pérefix for me, who had the honor of being the king’s preceptor and 
who died as Archbishop of Paris. He relates in his history of Henri IV I know not how 
many prodigies that preceded the assassination of this prince; and what is remarkable 
is that these prodigies are altogether similar to those the pagans had talked about on 


a comparable occasion. Pure illusions. 


. Hist. du Lutheranisme Á. 
. See Pierre de St.-Romuald, Thresor Chronol. for the year 508. 
. Racine and Boisleau. 


. [Pierre Jurieu,] La Politique du Clergé de France. 


a 

b 

c 

d. Monsieur Pelisson. 

e 

f. Monsieur Pelisson’s letter. 


98 
Refutation of the Historians of France Who Contended 
That There Were Presages of the Death of King Henri IV 


The lamentable death of this good king caused people to gather together and 
magnify a thousand things that happened according to the course of nature and that 
are allowed to pass when no memorable event follows them; and whence it happened 
that the time preceding this death was distinguished in the opinion of men by certain 
prodigious phenomena. Perhaps there were that year many more than usual, for it of- 
ten happens, through the simple capacity of the general laws of nature, that in certain 
years a hundred things are seen one after the other that no one remembers having seen 
before. If one were content to characterize the year 1610 in this way, I would find 
nothing to say about it. But it is claimed that these phenomena appeared expressly to 
announce the miseries of France and the tragic death of her king. It is an error that 
appears to me unsustainable because these phenomena would have had to have been 
aroused in an extraordinary manner, either by God or by demons. To say that God 
aroused them in an extraordinary manner is to attribute to him a conduct unworthy 
of his wisdom, because these so-called presages do not bear the mark of what it is sup- 
posed God wishes to signify to men. To attribute them to demons is to joke, for they 
are not concerned to frighten a very Christian kingdom by means of prodigies, as they 
are concerned to frighten idolatrous nations. For what would they gain in doing so? 
They would bring about restitutions, they would lead them to go to confession, and 
this they do not seek to do. In addition, having no knowledge of the future, they do 
not know at what time great revolutions are to happen, and thus they are not in a po- 
sition to produce prodigies. Does God send us prodigies to convince us that the fu- 
ture is at his disposal? This is the thought of a very judicious historian who, after hav- 
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ing related many prodigies that happened before the death of Henri IV, adds this 
reflection: "it seems that all the opinions heaven gave him were not so much to save 
him from peril as to make men know that there is a sovereign power that determines 
the future, since he knows it." But this thought is no less confuted by the reasons I 
have adduced than the others. For who doubted in France, when Henri le Grand was 
killed, that there is a sovereign power in the world that determines the future? Are 
these not the first elements of all the world's religions? All those who utter prayers or 
vows, who offer sacrifices, who consult oracles, diviners, and astrologers, who have 
faith in presages and in the stupidities of fortune tellers, do they not overtly bear wit- 
ness that they are convinced that there is some power in the world to which the fu- 
ture is subject? Where would we be if it were necessary for God still to perform mir- 
acles in a most Christian kingdom in order to cure us of an incredulity the pagans did 
not have? When would we be faithful if, solely to be assured that God knows the fu- 
ture, we needed God to heap miracle upon miracle and prodigy upon prodigy? Let us 
say, then, that the intention of providence is not what Monsieur de Mezerai attrib- 
uted to it, since this would be the most useless intention in the world. And as he rec- 
ognizes, apart from this, that what are called prodigies do not serve to keep us from 
peril, he must recognize that the intention of providence is not to make use of presages 
for our sake. I will say something else in another place to justify this reasoning, and 
above all once I have completed the remarks I have destined to prove to you the in- 
fatuation Christians have in the matter of prodigies. 


a. Mezerai, Abrégé Chronol. ad ann. 1610. 


99 
New Proofs of the Inclination Christians Have 


to Believe in Prodigies and Presages 


I find in a treatise of St. Agobard, bishop of Lyons, written in the year 833, a 
passage so favorable to me that I cannot keep myself from relating it. This learned 
prelate wrote this book to disabuse an infinite number of people of the false image 
they had conceived that there were at that time enchanters whose power extended so 
far as to cause hail, thunder, and storms any time they found it good to destroy the 
fruits of the earth and who trafficked in this art with the inhabitants of a certain coun- 
try called Magonia, who came every year on ships sailing through the air in order to 
freight all the grain that had been spoiled by the storm, the price of which they paid 
to the enchanters. This was so little doubted that one day the bishop had to tire him- 
self considerably to deliver three men and a woman from the hands of the populace 
wanting to stone them on the grounds that they had fallen from the ships. Here is the 
passage in question, which is at the end of this treatise: "So great a folly had by then 
gripped a wretched world that Christians were persuaded of absurdities no one was 
able previously to persuade the Gentiles of."* 
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I am not examining whether it is strictly true that people were more credulous 
then than during the time of paganism. It suffices for me to know that they were very 
much so; and whence it happens that a few years later one thought to write history 
in a romantic style and to add a thousand fables to the facts of valiant men, like 
Roland, nephew of Emperor Charlemagne, which succeeded in destroying the taste 
of readers. As a result, no one dared any longer to present anything to them not in 
this style: witness the work of devotion that Jacques de Voraigne, Archbishop of 
Genoa, wrote toward the end of the thirteenth century and against which Melchior 
Canus, a learned Spanish bishop, appears so indignant in the eleventh book of his 
Commonplaces. Another? Doctor in theology will be my surety, if you like, Monsieur, 
for what I have said concerning the taste that reigned in certain ages. Here is how he 
speaks of it: "It was the defect, or rather the crude simplicity of many of our ancients, 
to imagine that when writing of the actions of illustrious persons, they would not be 
eloquent if, for the ornamentation of the discourse, as they fancied it, they did not 
mix into their works poetic fictions or something similar and, as a result, the lie with 
the truth.” 

This being so, Iam very much tempted to believe that the historians of the Cru- 
sades often give us things to suspect, and this is apparently the opinion of Father 
Maimbourg, for here is how he speaks after narrating the battle of Iconium, won by 
Frederic Barberousse in the year 1190: "What was most marvelous in this victory is 
that the conqueror suffered almost no loss, which several attributed to the particular 
protection of St. George and St. Victor, whom one usually calls upon in the army and 
whom some were certain they had seen fighting at the head of the squadrons; whether 
this was in fact something extraordinary, as sometimes happens according to the very 
testimony of Scripture, or whether, because it has often been said that celestial 
squadrons were seen during the first Crusade, at the battle of Antioch, the imagina- 
tion of some, preoccupied by this narrative and impressed by these ideas, formed com- 
parable apparitions. However that may be, it is certain that a gentleman of reputa- 
tion, and in no way a visionary, named Louis de Helfenstein, assured the emperor of 
the same thing and swore to him before the whole army, on his word and on the vow 
of a pilgrim devoted to the Holy Sepulchre and the crusader, that more than once he 
had seen Saint George at the head of the squadrons and put the enemy to flight, which 
was later confirmed by the very Turks who had said that they saw, at the head of the 
Christian army, certain troops dressed all in white who were no longer to be seen 
among our number. I admit that we are not at all obliged to believe in these sorts of 
visions, which are frequently subject to great illusions, but I know too that an histo- 
rian should not, on his own authority, reject those that are supported by testimony as 
remarkable as this and that if he is permitted the freedom not to believe it, he has no 
right, by suppressing them, to deprive his readers of the liberty they have to judge the 
matter as they wish after having read it." The reflection of so famous an historian, in 
no way suspected of having wished to favor the incredulity of the Huguenots, is a 
strong proof of what I have said. 

Here is something of a more recent date. You know that the marriage ceremony 
of the king of Spain and Mademoiselle took place at Fontainebleau on the 31st of the 
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month of August, 1679, and that shortly thereafter this princess came to Paris where 
she was subject to an innumerable number of harangues. But perhaps you do not know 
that Her Majesty was assured, by the Fathers of the Oratory, that “the glory of being 
the bond of an eternal union between the two greatest monarchies in the world and 
that of the general peace was reserved for her sacred person and that heaven had long 
before promised her to earth. Emperor Charles V (this is the proof of heaven's prom- 
ise) prophesied this by means of the mysterious lily he planted with his own august 
hands in his private garden toward the end of the month of August in the year 1558. 
For at the moment of the death of this great monarch, which happened shortly after 
autumn in this same year, the root of this lily suddenly cast forth a stalk two cubits in 
length with a marvelous flower as much in bloom and as odiferous as these flowers usu- 
ally are in Spain in the course of their usual season. A certain presage, Madame, that 
a miraculous lily would be planted in Spain toward the end of the month of August, 
ata time when the glory of this empire would seem to be suffering some sort of eclipse, 
so as to bring to it, in autumn, together with the peace, the joys of spring, etc." 

What is surprising in this is not that at the head of one of the universe's most 
learned communities, false thoughts have been used to favor a queen who, despite her 
great youth, had too much discernment and too much penetration not to recognize 
that these were vain phantoms. One should not be so severe with those who speak in 
public. Leave them the privilege they have always enjoyed of setting things forth with 
brilliant and pompous ideas, false though they may be on a good many occasions.* 
But what surprises me is that a good part of that prodigious number of people who 
read this harangue in the Mercure Galant cried out at this passage and really did be- 
lieve that this lily had been a mark of the marriage of the king of Spain now ruling. 
So true is it that we are accustomed to find mystery and presage everywhere. The 
Comte de la Roca, grandson of Dom Louis d'Avila and, like him, historian of Em- 
peror Charles V, relates in another way the history of this “miraculous lily" and ap- 
plies it to a presage altogether different, which shows that these sorts of observations 
are sometimes as false in fact as in right. 


a. Tanta jam stultitia oppressit miserum mundum, ut nunc sic absurde res credantur a 
Christianis, quales nunquam antea ad credendum poterat quisquam suadere Paganis. 

b. Pitseus on Galfredo Monimetensi. 

c. Hoc erat antiquorum plurium vitium, vel potius quaedam sine judicio simplicitas, ut in 
clarorum virorum gestis scribendis, se minus existimarent elegantes, nisi ad ornatum, ut puta- 
bant, sermonis poeticas fictiones, vel aliquid eorum simile admiscerent, et consequenter vera 
falsis committerent. 

d. Histoire des Croisades, 5. 

e. Rhetori concessum est sententiis uti falsis, audacibus, subdolis, captiosis, si modo ver- 
sisimiles sunt et possunt ad movendos hominum animos qualicunque astu irrepere. ("It is per- 
missible for the orator to make use of statements that are false, daring, cunning, and sophisti- 
cal, if they are realistic and can, by means of any artifice whatever, insinuate themselves into the 
souls of the human beings to be moved."] A. Gellius Noctes Attica 1.6. 
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100 
New Remark to Show That the Antiquity and Generality 
of an Opinion Is Not a Mark of Its Truth 


Take the trouble to see now whether one should make much of the conform- 
ity found between the Ancients and the Moderns in judging that comets are sinister 
presages. I say it once again: it is pure illusion to claim that a sentiment that passes 
from century to century and from generation to generation cannot be entirely false. 
However little one may examine the causes that establish certain opinions in the world 
and those that perpetuate them from father to son, one will see that there is nothing 
less reasonable than this claim. No doubt it will be admitted to me that it is easy to 
persuade the people of certain false opinions that accord with the prejudices of in- 
fancy or with the passions of the heart, as are all the supposed rules of presages. I do 
not ask for more, since this suffices to render these opinions eternal; this is so because, 
a few philosophic minds aside, no one thinks to examine whether what is heard every- 
where is true. Everyone supposes that it was examined previously and that the An- 
cients have sufficiently forestalled any error and that it therefore remains to teach it in 
its turn to posterity as something infallible. Recall what I said elsewhere of the lazi- 
ness of man and of the trouble it is necessary to take to examine things in a funda- 
mental way, and you will see that instead of saying, with Minucius Felix: "All is un- 
certain among men, but the more everything is uncertain, the more reason is there to 
be astonished that some, on account of their distaste for exact study of the truth, pre- 
fer recklessly to embrace the first opinion that presents itself than to get to the bottom 
of a thing over a long period of time and with care”;* one should say "the more every- 
thing is uncertain, the less reason there is to be astonished that some. . .” etc. The au- 
thor of L ‘Art de Penser remarks? very judiciously that the majority of men make up 
their minds to believe one sentiment rather than another guided only by certain ex- 
ternal and foreign marks which they judge to be more appropriate to the truth than 
to falsehood and which they discern easily, whereas the solid and essential reasons that 
make the truth known are difficult to discover. As a result, since men readily move to- 
ward what is easier for them, they almost always fall into line wherever they see these 
external marks. Now as you know, Monsieur, our mind readily takes the antiquity and 
generality of an opinion as one of these external marks. 

Every day I see people who avoid getting married in the month of May because 
they have heard it said that, from time immemorial, this has been believed to bring 
misfortune, and I do not doubt that this superstition, which comes to us from ancient 
Rome and which was based on the fact that the feast of the evil spirits, Lemuralia, was 
celebrated in the month of May, will subsist among Christians until the end of time. 
For to preserve this in a family, it need only be remembered that a grandfather or an 
uncle had this scruple. This is an invincible reason, one that makes all the more im- 
pression on the mind as one sees people of understanding with the same prejudice. 
Indeed, there are some who, without being superstitious, delay or advance their wed- 
ding in order to avoid the month of May because it is essential to them that no one 
think they have delivered themselves into the hands of bad fortune. Nothing should 
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be neglected in this world. A merchant may become unfortunate in fact through the 
ridiculous opinion one has that he is threatened by misfortune, no one wishing to ex- 
tend him credit or to become involved in commerce with him. Whoever might wish 
to study all the causes that foment popular errors would never be finished. 


a. Omnia in rebus humanis dubia, incerta, suspensa: magisque omnia verisimilia, quam ve- 
ras quo magis mirum est, nonnullos taedio investigandae penitus veritatis cuilibet opinioni 
temere potius succumbere, quam in explorando pertinaci diligentia perseverare (some copies 
read: quo minus mirum). [Bayle’s parenthetical remark.] 


b. Part 3, ch. 19, n.6. 


IOI 
Convincing Proof of the Error Relating to Presages 


Even the sacred history is abused. For those who tell us, as though they were al- 
together convinced of it, that the manner in which Tamerlane gave his blessing to his 
two sons, by lowering the head of the elder and lifting the chin of the other, was a 
presage of the elevation of the latter to the prejudice of the former, evidently base 
themselves on the forty-eighth chapter of Genesis in which it is said that the patriarch 
Jacob, blessing the two sons of Joseph, placed his left hand on the head of the younger 
because he foresaw, by means of a prophetic spirit, that he would become more pow- 
erful than his older son. Yet there is a very great difference to be noted between these 
two blessings. The Tartar, being in no way illumined by knowledge of the future, could 
not differentiate the movement of his hands so as to establish a presage; and God, not 
wishing to reveal the future to infidels, did not guide Tamerlane’s hands in a certain 
manner so that they might fashion a presage as to what would happen to his children. 
By contrast, Jacob, who was filled with a celestial revelation by means of which he 
knew the destiny of his descendants, directed his actions and his utterances according 
to this knowledge, and thus they were presages. 

It should be considered that, the knowledge of the future coming only from 
God, there is no presage of contingent things that is not immediately established by 
God. As a result, if the encounter with a weasel presages something, this must be on 
account of an eternal law of God, which has linked such a movement of the weasel 
with something else. Now, as it would be absurd to say that God has made an infinite 
number of these sorts of combinations in order to teach the future to all men—the fu- 
ture, I say, the knowledge of which he teaches us he reserves for himself alone, to con- 
found false gods,* and which he shares only with certain prophets through a singular 
favor; as it would be unworthy of the goodness and wisdom of God, supposing he 
wished to alert us to a destiny we could not avoid, to make use of such vague and ob- 
scure signs as those that we are told are presages of the future, it is necessary to say 
that these are all works of the human mind and not the institutions of Providence, as 
Petronius has very well remarked in regard to dreams." 

Here, it seems to me, are two powerful reasons against presages. First, they are 
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innumerable, if we have faith in all that we are told on this subject. A year did not go 
by in Rome without prodigies, and if we were to take the trouble to join end to end* 
the remarks found in the histories relating to the presages they say God gave con- 
cerning what was to happen on earth, we would make a chain that would encompass 
all time without any interruption. If we consult credulous people on this subject, we 
will find that nothing remarkable has ever happened to them without its having been 
prepared by some presage. Now, from this we can conclude that these are but vain 
imaginings because, on the one hand, this shows that men remain unshakably at- 
tached to believing that there is a power that knows the future and as a result that God 
does not perform miracles to cure their incredulity; and on the other hand this shows 
that if God did in fact establish presages, he would alert men in an extraordinary and 
continual manner to what would happen to them, which implies a contradiction. We 
would then be right to judge, with Maximus Tyrius, that the divinity would keep to 
the main roads in order to tell the fortune of all who came by.4 

The second reason is that these presages which we are told of not only do not 
teach in an intelligible manner the things to come, but they also do not serve to keep 
them from happening. I can prove this, because one thing is known to be the presage 
of another only when the latter has happened, for however infatuated we may be with 
presages, we never believe we have had one of a thing that has not been. A man who 
loses his money in a game is not so stupid as to imagine that there were presages of 
the gains he would make; and even if there were, before his loss, certain presages of 
good omen, he would cease to regard them as such when he became aware of the loss 
of his money. The pagans who believed themselves threatened by presages and who 
endeavored to avoid the effects of them had only very confused and general notions 
before the affairs had come to pass; and when nothing untoward happened, they read- 
ily believed that what had been taken as a presage was not one in fact. This is why one 
can be assured that there is only the event that assures us that one thing was the presage 
of another, and as result that presages do not serve to avert evil. Moreover, if presages 
permitted us to avoid our destiny, Monsieur de Mezerai's reasoning would be null, 
since we would have reason to believe that it is in our power to change the future; 
whence it would follow that we would not give to God the supreme disposition of the 
future, which is nonetheless the sole fruit that this historian claims can be drawn from 
the knowledge of presages. The only use we could make of this knowledge would be 
to say that God established an infinite number of signs to presage our future in order 
to overwhelm us with bitterness prior to the arrival of these things. As a result, ac- 
cording to this supposition, it is true to say that God continually makes miracles to 
afflict all men indifferently, good and bad, even before the evils that he prepares for 
them happen. Now, as this is totally contrary to the idea we have of God, which rep- 
resents him to us as so great and so good that nothing that smacks of malignity or 
baseness can be appropriate to him, it is necessary to conclude that he is not the au- 
thor of these presages so much preached to us; and that in this way the complaints the 
pagans have sometimes made against the Divinity are the most unjust in the world. 
They would have wished for God not to have exposed them to a double misery: (1) 
by the presages of evil to come and (2) by the evil itself, as one can read in this pas- 
sage from the Pharsalia: 
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All-powerful monarch who guides human beings 
Why do you allow us to read in your designs, 

To foresee our misfortune, to go to meet it, 

And to feel your vengeance before it shows itself? 
[el 

Conceal your wrath a little, and just permit 

It to thunder and to lighten in one instant. 

Sate your demands, but suspend your threats 
And let us sense, without hastening our disgrace, 
Without going in vain to seek in the future, 
How you may avenge yourself and punish us.° 


Poor blind men that they were! They attributed to God what came only from 
their false judgments. They themselves were the authors of their presages, not only be- 
cause they imagined without reason that there were some, but also because as a con- 
sequence of their prejudice, they very often proceeded to things they believed had been 
presaged and thereupon strongly confirmed themselves in their error, on account of 
the success they saw their supposed presages had had. This is one of the causes that 
have fomented the majority of divinations in the world. An astrologer predicted to a 
man that he would die in a short time, and this man was simple enough to believe it 
and to fall into a melancholy that killed him. This death so convinced all the people 
of the certainty of astrology that they no longer believed it possible to avoid what it 
predicted. As a result, if one said to a girl that her horoscope had her married to a 
given person, she became resolved to it as to a thing predestined, which caused the 
marriage to succeed and fortified the illusion more and more. 

I could press this subject farther, but as I bear a grudge principally against comets, 
it will suffice, Monsieur, for you to understand that not only is it altogether possible that 
the general opinion of their presages is false, given the manner in which it has been es- 
tablished and perpetuated in men’s minds, but that it is altogether necessary that it is 
false, given the opposition there is berween this sentiment and the nature of God. 

After this long digression, I am at this point ready to give you all the clarifi- 
cations you can hope for from me. 


A..., June 23, 1681. 


a. Annunciate quae ventura sunt in futurum, et sciemus quia Dii estis vos. [“Shew the 
things that are to come hereafter, that we may know that ye are gods."] Isaiah 41[:23]. 
b. Somnia quae mentes ludunt volitantibus umbris, 
Non delubra Deum, nec ab aethere numina mittunt, 
Sed sibi quisque facit. 
(“The temples of the gods and the divine will in heaven do not send the dreams that fool minds 
with flying phantoms; rather each fashions them for himself.”] Petronius. 
c. See the Abbé Lancelot de Perouse in his Hoggidi disinganno, 49 and 50 of the first part. 
d. ["You have the terrible belief that God is some busybody, a meddler, and naive, who does 
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not differ from those who gather together in circles and prophesy for two obols to any chance 
passerby."] Maximus Tyrius Orat. 3, p. 29. 
e. Cur hanc tibi, rector Olympi, 
Sollicitis visum mortalibus addere curam, 
Noscant venturas ut dira per omnia clades? 
. .. Sit caeca futuri 
Mens hominum fari: liceat sperare timenti. Pharsalia 2. 


SEVENTH LETTER (JULY 9, 1681) 


102 
First Objection against the Reason Drawn from Theology: 
God Has Formed Comets So That Pagans Might Know 
His Providence and Not Fall into Atheism 


I see only one considerable objection against what I have established by means 
of my seventh reason. One can say to me that God's intention was not to fortify idol- 
atry but only to make the world know that there is a providence which dispenses goods 
and evils, which loves men, which is unwilling to see them perish without giving them 
time to repent, which for this reason merits their love and recognition. This, I will be 
told, is the end that God has always proposed in causing comets to be seen. This end 
is very worthy of the goodness and wisdom of God. Comets have occasioned idola- 
try, it is true; but this is the fault of the idolaters who were unable to understand what 
God was demanding of them. And after all, comets and the other prodigies have been 
of very great use, having kept men from falling into atheism, which would have been 
the ruin of human society. Indeed, Horace informs us? that the thunder he had heard 
at various times during calm weather disengaged him from the sect of Epicurus, who 
denied Divine Providence. 


a. Ode 1.34. 


103 
First Response: That God Does Not Perform Miracles 
to Get Rid of One Crime by Establishing Another — 
Atheism, by Establishing Idolatry 


I respond that all this does not outweigh the drawbacks that arise from the opin- 
ion I am refuting. For it does not seem to belong to the holiness and wisdom of God 
to perform miracles in order to cure an evil by means of another. It is indeed said that 
God draws light®® from the shadows and that his infinite providence finds even in the 


68. lumière 
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corruption of the sinner something to be admired. But it would be absurd to say chat 
God produces these shadows and this sinner's malice in order subsequently to draw 
from them light and the manifestation of his grace. It would be an impiety to say chat 
God does evil in order for some good to arise from it, that he makes all men idolaters 
in order to keep them from becoming atheists. But if it is an impiety to say this, how 
can one say that God has performed miracles which, given the state of things then, 
could only instill idolatry in the heart of man; how, I say, can one attribute to God 
these miracles, under the pretext that he thereby prevented the establishment of athe- 
ism; that is, that he contributed to a very great evil, not to procure a very great good 
(for the extirpation of precisely atheism can neither save anyone nor glorify God as he 
demands) but only to avoid a greater evil? This really is an object worthy of the great- 
ness of God and an end well proportioned to his wisdom, to overturn nature in order 
to close the door to an evil by means of the preservation and amplification of another 
almost as bad and to which God has always evinced an infinite aversion! Have Jesus 
Christ or the saints ever been seen to perform miracles to get rid of one malady by 
means of another— paralysis, for example, by means of dropsy? What sort of miracles 
would these be? Beware, then, Monsieur, of thinking that God produced miracles in 
order to impede atheism by fomenting idolatry, and remember that, given the hatred 
of idolatry God evinced, it does not seem that he would have done anything in favor 
of its being tolerated. If he had wished to banish atheism by extraordinary means, 
would he have chosen those that were manifestly going to establish what he has such 
great horror of, what provokes his jealousy, as Scripture says? 

Does it not seem to you, Monsieur, that this idea of a jealous God, under which 
God has presented himself, induces us to believe that he would have preferred not to 
be known to men than to see honors given to others who are not gods rather than to 
him; and as a result chat if he had wished to oppose, by means of his miracles, the lib- 
erty of man and to turn him from God's path, he would have sooner kept him from 
falling into idolatry than into atheism? It is not for me to decide this. I shall say only 
that a husband's jealousy will much sooner wish his wife to love no one than that she 
share her heart with her husband and another. To which I add that it does not seem 
that God could have chosen as the object of his miracles either the extirpation of athe- 
ism by means of the preservation of idolatry or the extirpation of idolatry by means 
of the introduction of atheism: (1) because atheism and idolatry are two things the 
superior of which is worth nothing and neither of which can be used except to dis- 
honor God, and (2) because it is certain, in addition, that God acts supernaturally 
only in order to make manifest his glory in a manner more perceptible to, and in a 
manner more suited to confound the error of, those who do not know him as they 
should. 

Let no one therefore say to me any longer that God performed miracles in or- 
der to impede atheism, unless one adds that he brought atheism to a halt so that he 
would be truly known and worshiped. For if this is not added, 1 will be justified in 
saying that God brought about the cessation of atheism by means of miracles in or- 
der that Jupiter and Minerva, Venus and Mercury, and an infinite number of other 
supposed divinities might receive everywhere on earth the honors due God; which is 
directly contrary to revelation, God himself having declared and sworn? that he would 
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not give his glory to another, nor his praise to the statues of wood and stone. Let no one 
say to me that God was honored at the very least indirectly by those who worshiped 
Jupiter and Juno. For there is nothing more false nor more contrary to revelation, since 
although idolaters have always claimed to honor some divinity, and although they 
worshiped under the idea of the divinity all that they worshiped, God has always de- 
clared that he did not regard this worship as his, but, to the contrary, as a theft and 
usurpation of what was owed him, which merited his most terrible punishment. Do 
not tell me that there are Fathers of the church who maintain that the stars have been 
placed in the heavens by the concerns of a particular providence that wished to pre- 
vent men from falling into atheism by showing to them objects that appeared to them 
worthy of worship; beware, I say, of using this thought as an objection, for it is too 
horrible not to reject, although we could see it in several works of the Holy Fathers. 
Let us admire their holiness as much as you like; but let us not hesitate to acknowl- 
edge that they sometimes reason very poorly. Your Sorbonne does not adopt all that 
they have said; and often after having celebrated their feast and having commended 
yourselves to their prayers, it does not scruple to refute them with all its force. 


a. Isaiah 42:8. 


104 
Second Response: That It Has Never Been Necessary to 
Keep Atheism from Being Established in Place of Idolatry, 
and That Comets Are Not Capable of So Keeping It 


But let us suppose that the holiness and wisdom of God permitted him to per- 
form miracles to get rid of atheism by means of idolatry; it would be no less true that 
God never in fact performed any for that end, because God does nothing useless and 
because it has never been necessary to prevent, by means of miracles, the extinction 
of our religion in the world. It is morally and physically impossible for an entire na- 
tion to pass from the belief in one God and the practice of one religion to a contrary 
belief and practice. It is difficult to convince oneself that a single man, either through 
debasement or false subtleties, stifles in his soul the idea of a first cause on which every- 
thing depends and to which all owe homage. How, then, could one believe it possi- 
ble that an entire people, raised in the practice of one religion, accustomed to having 
recourse to the Gods in times of need and to thanking them in times of prosperity, 
prejudiced by a thousand fearful sentiments, composed of a great number of super- 
stitious people, may change to the total abnegation of a divinity? However little one 
may know the character of peoples, it will be admitted to me that this is impossible. 
What good is it, then, to create comets, however often, to avoid an evil that can never 
happen? What greater uselessness can there be than this sort of miracle? 

I will be told that they may serve to convert peoples who do not recognize any 
God. I respond that this is false. For if it is true, as some narratives assure us, that peo- 
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ples have been found who made no profession of any religion, it follows that comets 
do not have the capacity to introduce the belief in a divinity in countries which do 
not recognize any. And in addition, it is evident that the men who are not touched by 
the ordinary and extraordinary effects of nature; who can imagine that the world was 
made by chance, that the movements of the heavens are not directed by any supreme 
Being, that all is formed through the fortuitous meeting of certain principles, are al- 
together capable of making the same judgment concerning all the stars and all the fires 
that will appear for the first time. As a result it is beyond all likelihood that a comet 
of whatever length one likes can bring to the thought that there is a God, a people 
whom such beautiful and such regular works of nature as eclipses, earthquakes, 
storms, thunder, and lightning have not convinced that there is one. 


105 
On the Prodigious Inclination of the Ancient Pagans 
to Multiply the Number of Gods 


As for what concerns the nations that ancient history acquaints us with, there 
was so little danger of their falling into atheism that their principal infatuation was to 
multiply their Gods and their religions ad infinitum. You know the remark of a Chris- 
tian poet,’ writing against Symmachus, that the city of Rome multiplied its Gods in 
proportion to its victories; and you are not unaware, no doubr, of the raillery of Ju- 
venal? that poor Atlas was overwhelmed by the burden of the very many gods he had 
to support. You know that there was no sort of creature the pagans did not deify; that 
they worshiped even the herbs in their gardens, that they sacrificed to the winds and 
to storms; that they erected altars to shamelessness, calumny, fear, and to death, alto- 
gether implacable though it is;* that they placed in the rank of gods their kings and 
emperors, not only after death had delivered them from the necessity of being seen 
subject to the same infirmities as other men, but also while they were seen to be ex- 
posed to every sort of weakness. There is no exaggeration in all this. These are facts 
admitted by all who know antiquity. What I have said concerning the kings and em- 
perors is justified as much by the practice of the Persians—who worshiped their 
monarch with a worship properly speaking, which several foreigners refused to ren- 
der on religious scruples—as by the practice of che Romans, who swore by the divin- 
ity of their living emperors and consecrated to them temples and altars with their full 
knowledge, as appears through the extraordinary embassy those from Tarragona sent 
to Emperor Augustus to inform him that a palm tree had been born on the altar and 
in the temple they had had built for him. In truth this did not appear very probable 
to Augustus, since he replied in a mocking manner‘ that he “saw they did not burn 
many victims on this altar." But nevertheless both this temple and this altar remained 
standing, together with several others that were consecrated to the same God, some 
of which were even supplied with a community of priests established for just this func- 
tion; and some others were built in the small corner of the world that the true God 
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had reserved for himself, for you are not unaware that Herod built temples to Au- 
gustus in Judea. Generally speaking, the custom of placing emperors in the rank of 
the gods was so well established among the pagans that although Constantine had 
abandoned their false religion to embrace the Gospel, which he faithfully professed 
until his death, they did not fail to place him in the rank of the gods after his death.& 
This scarcely seems to me more surprising than the philosophic easygoingness of Em- 
peror M. Aurelius, who, after having been dishonored by the unbridled and public 
shamelessness of his wife, had divine honors accorded her when she died and had a 
temple built for her. 

There has never been a misfortune less to be feared than atheism, and as a re- 
sult God has never performed miracles to impede it. Whence it follows that if God 
had contributed, by means of the production of comets, to strengthening the reign of 
idolatry, he could not have done it to avoid a greater evil; and this would have been 
to contribute, by means of miracles, to a very great evil pure and simple, which can- 
not be said without blasphemy. 


a. Roma triumphantis quoties ducis inclyta currum 
Plausibus excepit, toties altaria Divum 
Addidit et spoliis sibimet nova numina fecit. 
[^Whenever Rome welcomed with applause the car of a triumphant general, she added altars 
of gods, and with her spoils made new divinities."] Prudentius Contra Orationem Symmachi. 
b. .. Nec turba deorum 
Talis, ut est hodie, contentaque Sydera paucis 
Numinibus miserum urgebant Atlanta minori Pondere. 
["There was no such throng of gods as there is today; the stars were content with a few divini- 
ties, and pressed down on poor Atlas with a lesser weight."] Satires 13. 
c. Vossius, De Idololatr. 3.20. 
d. Brissonius, De Princip. Persarum, 1. 
e. Suetonius Jul. Caes. 76. 
f. Quintilian 6.4. 
g. Eutropius 10. 


106 
Third Response: That Even if There Were Reason 
to Fear That Atheism Might Establish Itself in 
Place of Idolatry, It Would Not Have Been 
Necessary to Make Use of Miracles to Prevent It 


I go farther, and I say in the third place that even if there were some warrant to 
fear that atheism might establish itself in the world, it would in no way have been nec- 
essary to have recourse to a miracle to prevent this great evil. It was sufficient to let na- 
ture act according to its forces. One could have relied very well on the concerns of 
men and demons. 
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107 
The Effects of Nature Could Prevent Irreligion 


1. Indeed, bodies acting continually on one another from time to time give rise 
as a necessary consequence to a thousand astonishing things—monsters, meteors, fu- 
rious storms, floods, deaths, and horrible famines. And since everywhere a religion is 
believed in, these things are seen as the particular effects of divine providence that re- 
quire a reinforcement of worship and devotion, it is impossible, given the way the 
world is, for men to allow the fear of and belief in their gods to be erased from their 
soul. As a result, without departing from the general laws of nature, God was able to 
find in the progress and chain of secondary causes enough extraordinary phenomena 
to make himself feared. Slight reflection on what has been said concerning the pagans’ 
attachment to seeing the smallest things as prodigies suffices to convince us of this. 


108 
Politics? Could Prevent The Same Thing 


2. But apart from the fact that men are by themselves readily inclined to prac- 
tice the external acts of worship, every time they believe themselves to be threatened 
by prodigies on behalf of heaven, one must consider that the policy of the magistrates 
concerned with civil affairs and with those of religion took great care to keep men in 
a state of dependence by means of the brake that is the fear of gods. It has been rec- 
ognized in all times that religion was one of the bonds of society and that the subjects 
were never kept in a state of obedience better than when one could have the minister 
of the gods intervene; and that one was never able to encourage the people with greater 
success in the defense of the fatherland than by attaching their heart to certain devo- 
tions practiced in certain temples with pompous ceremonies, under the protection, a 
thousand times experienced, of certain divinities, and by making them believe that 
the enemies who wished to profane these holy places were threatened with a terrible 
punishment according to the presages of the victims. To set all these springs in mo- 
tion, there had to be, not only a religion authorized by the magistrate, but also sub- 
jects informed by fear, veneration, and respect for all the exercises of this religion. This 
is why politics wished to have managed carefully all chat would be suited to foment 
the zeal for religion in men’s minds and to inspire in them a profound respect for its 
smallest ceremonies. Judge, Monsieur, whether in accordance with this there was rea- 
son to fear that the people would fall into atheism. 


69. Or, “policy” (la politique). 
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109 
The Interest of the Priests Could 
Prevent It as Well 


3. The people’s respect for che things of religion extending to the persons who 
were in charge of it, it happened that these persons made use of several artifices to sup- 
port superstitious sentiments in people's minds; for they thereby became valued, and 
they made their office so considerable that the greatest lords aspired to it. There were 
crowned heads who prided themselves on the knowledge of omens.* King Dejotarus 
was himself his own diviner, and it seems that he himself found that the auspices in- 
dicated taking the side of Pompey, which nonetheless did not prove profitable to him. 
Several persons considerable either in point of their offices or in that of their quality, 
prided themselves on the same knowledge. Rome's senate ordered six young men of 
the state's best families to be sent to all che peoples of Etruria to teach them the au- 
gural disciplines. It was believed that, by thus elevating the dignity of this profession 
by means of the birth of those who concerned themselves with it, one would check 
the abuse that arts succumb to in the hands of greedy and mercenary people. It is on 
the basis of a similar principle that the famous Cardinal Pallavicin proved, very 
learnedly and very piously, that che Catholic Church ought to have temporal power 
as a footing in the world, in order to bring to its service, through the hope of great 
revenue, barons and other people of the first quality; which makes religion extremely 
worthy of consideration, for who would dare scorn the ceremonies of the Mass, know- 
ing that he who officiates has the finest attendants and the best table in the state? 

But if by means of this conduct, one avoided the abuses of a sordid traffic, one 
fell into another difficulty. For augurs of this stamp, filled with ambition, worked more 
and more at having empire over souls through the invention of several ceremonies and 
by imposing a new yoke of scruples on minds and by publicizing an infinite number 
of prodigies of which they had to be the interpreters. This function of examining 
prodigies and of seeking out ways to expiate them made them regarded as mediators 
between the gods and men. People were convinced that they had the key to heaven, 
that they averted the misfortunes with which the state was threatened—in a word, that 
the public well-being resided with them. Judge, Monsieur, after this, whether prodi- 
gies were rare. Do you doubt that the smallest effects of nature were talked about as 
the marks of heaven's wrath? Do you not believe that people were appointed to come 
to announce in the capitol that a wolf had entered the middle of a city in broad day- 
light, that horses had been seen in mid-air, and similar things? It was in the interest 
of pontiffs, priests, and augurs that such news be perpetually announced, just as it is 
in the interest of lawyers and physicians that there be trials and illnesses; this is why 
care was taken not to allow the people time to become tepid in their religion. 


a. Cicero De Divinat., 1. 
b. Nears tanta propter tenuitatem hominum a religionis auctoritate abduceretur ad quaes- 
tum. [“. . . in order that so great an art may not, on account of men's poverty, be led astray 


from the authority of religion for the sake of profit.”] Ibid. 
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IO 
To What Extent the People Liked to Believe 
That Prodigies Were Not Natural 


The people had been placed on such a footing that they could not suffer the 
philosophers to try to explain prodigies by means of natural reasons. For Plutarch as- 
sures us* that in Nicias' time—that is, in the fourth century from the founding of 
Rome, one still did not dare to be open, except with one's best friends and while tak- 
ing precautions, about the cause of lunar eclipses, which Anaxagoras had taught 
shortly before. He adds that this was because the people would not tolerate natural 
philosophers at that time, imagining that they attributed to necessary and insensible 
causes what came only from the gods; that it is for this reason that Protagoras was ban- 
ished from Athens and Anaxagoras put in jail, whom Pericles, with all his credibility 
and all his eloquence, was able to free only with difficulty; and that it was only after 
considerable time that the people became reconciled with philosophy, as a conse- 
quence of the elucidations they drew from the doctrine of Plato, who subordinated 
the necessity of natural causes to the divine power. I would approve of the zeal of the 
people, if the philosophers had claimed to exclude divine influence from all the effects 
whose causes they explained. But it was not this that enraged the people: the trouble 
was that, by being explained in terms of a physical cause, prodigies were reduced to 
presaging nothing anymore, which deprived the people of an infinite number of vain 
imaginings on which they feasted and the diviners of the most considerable part of 
their employment. Statius? is little short of furious with his heroes who had seen that 
an arrow, encountering a tree, had returned toward him who had shot it, and who, 
instead of recognizing that this was an extraordinary prodigy sent by the gods to sig- 
nify that Adrastus was returning to the Theban war, explained it in terms of nature. 


a. Life of Nicias. 
b. Multa duces errore serunt . . . penitus latet exitus ingens. Monstratumque nefas, Uni re- 


meabile bellum, etc. Thebats, 6 sub fin. 


III 
That the Priesthood and the Sovereign Authority 
Have Sometimes Been United 


4. I consider, further, that there were states? in which the sacerdotal dignity was 
joined with the royal. I put the Roman Empire among this number, since it is certain 
that as the emperors seized the dignity of the people's tribune to make themselves sa- 
cred and inviolable persons and to appropriate to themselves all the power of the peo- 
ple, they also united in their imperial majesty the dignity of the sovereign pontiff, as 
much to dominate matters of religion as to make themselves more and more invio- 
lable, since pontiffs were neither subject to any punishment nor responsible in their 
actions to anyone, be he of the people or of the senate.” It very much appears that this 
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was done also to prevent an office that had so much privilege from falling into the 
hands of anyone who might abuse it to the prejudice of the emperor, as could very 
naturally happen. This union lasted for a fairly long time after the baptism of Con- 
stantine, but it was finally suppressed by Emperor Gratian. A similar union has since 
been seen in the empire of the Saracens, whose Caliph was chief of both the religion 
and the state. In other countries it was the priests who rendered justice; in Egypt, for 
example, and in Gaul, where the Druids had the whole supervision of the worship of 
the gods and concluded all the disputes among private individuals. In others, it be- 
longed to the same order of people, namely the nobility, to know the affairs of reli- 
gion and the offices of the republic, to interpret the laws sacred and profane (this is 
the regulation Theseus laid down in Athens). In others, finally, as in the republic of 
Rome, it was the senate who, on the basis of the accounts of the pontiffs, augurs, 
haruspices, and the like, ordered processions, sacrifices, sacred banquets, and so on, to 
be carried out. I leave you to consider, after this, how much good care was taken that 
religion be maintained in all its force, there being a concurrence there of two powers 
each of which had great interest in this. 


a. Rex Anius, Rex idem hominum, Phoebique Sacerdos. [“King Anius, both king of men 
and priest of Phoebus."] 
b. Dio Cassius 2. 


112 
On the Care Taken to Punish Those 
Who Scorned Religion 


Thus one sees from history that nothing was forgotten that could deter the scorn 
of the ceremonies of religion and maintain the people’s respect thereof. Socrates was 
put to death in Athens because his doctrine tended to make the dominant religion sus- 
pected of error. Rome’s senate, having commissioned Praetor Petilius to read the writ- 
ings of King Numa? that were found in a stone box four hundred years after his death, 
and having heard the report of the praetor, which was that these books contained things 
very far removed from the present state of the religion which were capable, as a result, 
of casting a thousand scruples into the mind of the people; the senate, I say, had these 
books burned, fearing, with reason, that, corrected as to their belief that their religion 
was the same that Numa Pompilius had learned from the Goddess Egeria, they would 
come to scorn it. This prejudice had passed from father to children because changes in 
these matters are carried out by unnoticeable steps and are scarcely noted during the 
life of one man. As a result, each believes upon his death that he leaves the religion in 
the same state he had found it in upon coming into the world. Nonetheless these un- 
noticeable steps, at the end of several centuries, carry things very far distant. 

The same senate took great care to preserve the religion of auspices and stripped 
the most notable persons of their duties when it appeared that the taking of posses- 
sions had not been in conformity with what the ceremonies of the augurs prescribed. 
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It even rigorously punished the Consul C. Flaminius because he had scorned the aus- 
pices, which nonetheless did not keep him from gaining a signal victory over the 
Gauls.^ P. Claudius and L. Junius, who, at the time of the first Carthaginian war had 
scorned the same auspices, were still more severely punished, for this cost them their 
lives. To keep the yoke of the augural laws from being shaken, one tried to spread it 
about the multitude that the battles won by the enemies of the republic were pun- 
ishments for the scorn the generals had had for the presages, or for the scant exacti- 
tude that they had brought to bear in carrying out the religion's ceremonies. It was 
said, for example, that the Consul Q. Flaminius had been beaten by Hannibal near 
Lake Thrasymene* because he had had the temerity to give battle without regard for 
what had caused his horse to fall when he gave che command to march against the en- 
emy, and without regard for his having been told that the colors could not be moved 
from their place; that che Consul Varro had lost the fatal battle of Cannae? because 
he had incurred the hatred of Juno for having put on guard in the temple of Jupiter 
a handsome young actor during the celebration of the Circensian Games;* an action 
it was necessary to expiate by means of various sacrifices after some years had passed. 

5. If you join to all these observations what I have already touched on 
abovef— namely that demons did all they could to intimidate people by means of a 
thousand kinds of presages, seeing that this produced no improvement but only an 
infinite number of superstitious and idolatrous actions—you will understand, Mon- 
sieur, that without God's becoming involved in it in extraordinary ways, the world 
was more than sufficiently protected from the peril of atheism. 


Plutarch Life of Numa. 
. Roman year 531. 
Roman year 536. 

. Roman year 537. 
Valerius Maximus 1.1 
$$61 and 68. 


mean op 


113 
That Demons Prefer Idolatry to Atheism 


And at this point permit me to tell you a thought that occurs to me. It is that 
the demon clearly finds his account better in idolatry than in atheism; whence it 
should happen that he uses his artifices more to push men toward idolatry than to cast 
them into atheism. The reason for this conduct is, in my view, this: atheists pay no 
honor to the demon either directly or indirectly and even deny his existence, whereas 
he has such a share in the worship given to false gods that Holy Scripture declares in 
various places that the sacrifices offered to false gods are offered to devils.* The Holy 
Fathers teach the same thing. Now, this vain spirit and enemy of God should doubt- 
less prefer that the worship stripped from God accrue to him either in whole or in 
part, as it indeed does accrue to him when men are idolaters, than that it not accrue 
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to him, as would happen if men were atheists. I even believe that he would prefer to 
share with the true God the worship that all men owe to this sovereign and infinite 
Being than to see all men atheists; for this sharing would suffice to damn all men and 
to deprive God of the glory due him, which is all the devil can wish for, and would 
moreover procure for the devil an honor very much suited to flatter his vanity and 
which he would not find among atheists. The case of a usurper is different from that 
of one who has a legitimate right—a gallant, for example, who has designs on his 
neighbor's wife as compared to this woman's husband. If the latter had to choose ei- 
ther to see his wife in love with him and another at the same time, or to see her in- 
different to all men, he would take the second alternative, unless he were one of those 
commodious husbands who, trampling underfoot the sacred laws of marriage, easily 
console themselves over the infidelity of their spouses by the reprisals they exact on 
other husbands. But for the gallant, it does not bother him in the least if his mistress 
preserves the friendship with her husband, provided he be permitted the same pre- 
rogatives as the husband, unless he gives into the chimerical delicacy of a Roman hero, 
which delicacy has only ever existed in thought. Do not find this comparison strange, 
Monsieur, since Scripture speaks of idolatry as adultery committed against the glory 
of a jealous God, and permit me to make use of it to prove that the devil would pre- 
fer that men worship God and him than that they not worship anything. 

From all that I have just said in response to the objection, you will allow me 
clearly to conclude that the appearance of comets has been extremely favorable to idol- 
atry without being in any respect necessary to keep atheism from destroying human 
society, and that thus comets are not signs sent in an extraordinary manner by God. 


a. 1 Corinthians 10:20; Deuteronomy 32:17. Tertullian De Idolol., ch. 15. 


114 
Fourth Response: That Atheism Is Not 


a Greater Evil than Idolatry 


This being so, | can forego making the parallel between idolatry and atheism 
and showing that idolatry is at least as abominable as atheism, for I do not need this 
paradox to be true. I have heard one of the clever men of France maintain this, one 
who is as good a Christian as I know. Permit me to relate to you a portion of his rea- 
sons and to paraphrase or comment on them as I shall judge appropriate. 


115 
First Proof: Imperfection Is at Least as Contrary 
to the Nature of God as Non-Being 


He said in the first place that it is at least as much against the divine nature to 
be divided into a very great number of different divinities subject to the defects seen 
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in the gods of paganism, as it is not to be at all. Thus the idolaters who deny that 
God is one and above infirmity form a judgment at least as absurd and as disadvan- 
tageous to God as the atheists who deny his existence; for as Monsieur Marquis de 
Pianezze* has very well remarked, to believe that God is not is a sentiment less out- 
rageous to him than to believe him to be what he is not and what he should not be. 
“If God (Tertullian says) is not unique, he is not, because we find more dignity in 
not being than in being other than what one should be."^ There is therefore more 
extravagance, more brutality, more furor, more blindness, in the opinion of a man 
who admits all the gods of the Greeks and Romans, almost infinite in number, dis- 
turbed by all the passions, and defiled by all che crimes seen among men, than in the 
opinion of an atheist. 

Plutarch went still farther, for he says that one does more wrong to the divin- 
ity by believing it to be such as the superstitious represent it to themselves than by 
believing that it is nothing. ^I am astonished (he says) that atheism is said to be an 
impiety. This should be said of superstition and not of atheism, for it is indeed true 
that Anaxagoras was previously condemned as impious for having maintained that 
the sun was a stone; but no one still says that the Cimmerians, who do not believe 
that there is a sun in the world, are impious for this. What! He who does not believe 
that there are Gods is impious, and he who believes that they are such as the super- 
stitious depict them—does he not have an opinion whose impiety surpasses by much 
that of the atheist? As for me, I would indeed prefer it if all men were to say that 
Plutarch had never been than if they said that Plutarch is an inconstant, fickle, an- 
gry man who resents the slightest offenses, who puts himself in a bad mood for noth- 
ing, who becomes angry if he is not invited to fine gatherings, who takes to the field 
if someone with business at hand failed to pay court in the morning; a man who 
would tear you to pieces if you had passed by him without approaching and salut- 
ing him, who would lay hold of your son and make him tell of the trouble at home, 
where, the following night, he would let loose wild animals on your lands to destroy 
their fruits."* 


a. De la verité de la Rel. Christ. 

b. Deus si non unus est, non est, quia dignius credimus non esse quodcunque non ita fuerit, 
ut esse debebit. Tertullian Contra Marc. 1.3. 

c. Treatise on Superstition (Monsieur le Fevre's version). 


116 
Second Proof: Idolatry Is the Greatest of All Crimes 
According to the Fathers 


The second reason is that the Fathers of the Church said, without a single ex- 
ception, that idolatry is the principal crime of mankind, the greatest sin in the world,* 
the greatest of all sins,” the first and last of all evils.* The angelic doctor is of the same 
sentiment, since he says that “of all che sins chat one commits against God, which are 
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nonetheless very great, the most enormous seems to be that by which one renders di- 
vine honors to a created being because, as much as one can, one introduces another 
God into the world, and one diminishes the empire of the divinity.”4 The crime of 
the Christians who sacrificed to idols during the persecution was called prevarication; 
it was not remitted even at death according to the ancient discipline and excluded 
them forever from entry into the clergy. 


a. Principale crimen generis humani, summus saeculi reatus. Tertullian De /dololatr. ch. 1. 

b. Summum delictum. Cyprian Epist. 10. 

c. Gregory of Nazianus. Orat. 38. 

d. In peccatis quae contra Deum committuntur, quae tamen sunt maxima, gravissiumum 
esse videtur, quod aliquis divinum honorem creaturae impendat, quia quantum est in se facit 
alium Deum in mundo, minuens principatum divinum. 2.2 quae. 94. art. 3 

e. Monsieur Hermant, Vie de S. Athan. 2.18. 


117 
Third Proof: Idolaters Have Been True Atheists 


in a Certain Sense 


The third reason is that if one pays close attention, one will find idolaters to 
have been true atheists, as destitute of the knowledge of God as those who formally 
deny his existence. For as it would not be to know man to suppose that man is made 
of wood, in the same way it is not to know God to suppose that he is a finite, imper- 
fect, impotent being who has several companions. As a result, pagans having known 
God only by this idea, one can say that they did not know him at all and that they 
destroyed, by means of their idea, what they established by means of their utterances, 
as has been noted of Epicurus.* And this is what St. Paul? meant when he reproached 
the pagans for having known that there was a God and yet not having given to him 
the glory due him. Instead, they had lost themselves in their vain reasonings and had 
plunged into extravagances, follies, and prodigious shadows so far as to reduce the 
glory of the incorruptible God to the form of a corruptible man, bird, serpent, and 
four-legged animal. This is to say that they had believed to know God but that their 
knowledge had become a chimerical phantom, one so filled with contradictions that 
they had fallen into total ignorance of the God who made heaven and earth. Else- 
where‘ this apostle expressly says that the gentiles were without hope and without God 
in the world. 


a. Epicurum Deos verbo posuisse, revera sustulisse. Cicero De Nar. Deor. 3. 
b. Epistle to the Romans 1{:21]. 
c. Epistle to the Ephesians 2{:12]. 
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118 
Fourth Proof: The Knowledge of God Serves Only 
to Make The Crimes of an Idolater More Atrocious 


If there is some difference between the atheism of an idolater and that of an 
atheist, it is principally in that the atheism of the idolater does not diminish in any 
respect the atrocity of his crimes, whereas a man who is an atheist, for having been 
born among those people who are said not to have recognized any divinity from time 
immemorial, will find some diminution of his penalty on account of his ignorance. 
For in sound theology, and on the basis of the explicit declaration of Jesus Christ, 
those who know the will of their master and nonetheless do not do it will be more se- 
verely punished than those who have neither done it nor known it, which manifestly 
supposes that there is more malice in the conduct of the first than in that of the sec- 
ond, and that Minucius Felix? was not right to maintain without any limitation that 
"it is as black an offense not to know God as to offend him." Therefore it is a greater 
crime for an idolater to make false sermons, to pillage temples, to commit all the other 
actions he knew not to be agreeable to his gods, than it is for an atheist to do the same 
things. Therefore the condition of idolaters is worse than that of atheists, since, both 
being equally in ignorance of the true God and equally incapable of serving him, idol- 
aters in particular have certain notions and certain persuasions against which they 
could not act without extreme malice and without a visible scorn for their divinities. 
Now, although God has no share in the worship and honors rendered to Jupiter and 
to Neptune, for example, and although he regards them as abominations which merit 
all the scourges of his wrath, he does not fail to take interest in the impieties com- 
mitted against them. Thus when a pagan, being convinced that Jupiter and Neptune 
were his gods, stole things consecrated to them and uttered curses at chem, he was sac- 
rilegious and a blasphemer before God; and it was no less a crime for Caligula to chal- 
lenge his Jupiter to a duel* and for him to cast stones toward the clouds, with the 
words, "take me from the world, or I will take you from it,” every time he saw light- 
ning fall, chan it would be for a Christian to do the same thing in regard to Jesus 
Christ, unless the Christian's conviction was greater than Caligula's or the lack of 
conviction was less inexcusable in Caligula than in the Christian. For to judge whether 
a crime is more atrocious than another in the same category, it is necessary to know 
not only whether the one was committed with more knowledge than the other, but 
also which of the two criminals contributed more to his ignorance through his mal- 
ice, it being possible for a man to be ignorant of certain things because he refused to 
instruct himself for fear that the instruction would divert him from his pernicious 
plans, in which case the ignorance cannot be in any way excused. As a result, if 
Caligula was brought to this excess of furor against Jupiter, although he recognized 
him as the God who hurls lightning and who governs the world, there is as much mal- 
ice in his act, caeteribus partibus,"? as in that of a Christian who, recognizing Jesus 
Christ as God, was nonetheless brought to a similar excess of brutality against him. 


70. "Other things being equal." 
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This shows us that pillaging the temples of false gods and overturning their stat- 
ues can be a good action only when it proceeds from a sound principle, that is, when 
it is done through a well-conducted zeal for the true religion; and as a result, all the 
actions of the pagans committed either against the principles of their false religion or 
against the enlightenment’! of their conscience, are very real crimes, although the ac- 
tions they perform following their false principles or following their false enlighten- 
ment"? can never be good. One should not think this strange, for many more cir- 
cumstances are required for an action to be good than for it to be bad. To worship 
what one falsely imagines to be God is an act of idolatry. To trample underfoot what 
one falsely imagines to be God is an act of impiety. These are two diametrically op- 
posed actions; nevertheless they produce the same effect. God takes personally, so to 
speak, the affront made to false gods by people who believe them to be the true God; 
but he does not take into account the honor rendered to false gods by people who be- 
lieve them to be the true God. Whence it appears that atheists cannot offend God in 
so many ways, nor with so much malice, as idolaters can; and that to set comets ablaze 
in an extraordinary manner so that men may be idolaters rather than atheists, is noth- 
ing other than to want to make men more vicious and more unhappy. I remind you 
once and for all, Monsieur, that I am speaking of those atheists who are ignorant of 
the existence of God, not in such a way as to extinguish maliciously the knowledge 
they had of him and thus to abandon themselves to every sort of crime without any 
remorse, but because they have never heard it said that one should recognize a God. 


a. Luke 12:47. 

b. Cum parentem omnium, et omnium dominum non minoris sceleris sit ignorare, quam 
laedere. 

c. Dio Cassius 58; Seneca De [ra 1.21. 

d. Bonum ex integra causa, malum ex quolibet defectu ["Good proceeds from a cause in 
its entirety, evil from whatever defect you please"]. 


119 
Fifth Proof: Idolatry Makes Men More Difficult 


to Convert than Does Atheism 


The fifth reason is chat nothing indisposes men more to being converted to the 
true religion than idolatry. For although there are examples that show that idolaters 
and the superstitious, once converted, have more zeal for the good cause chan do those 
who convert after having been tepid in their false religion, it is nonetheless generally 
speaking true that the zeal of an idolater is a disposition of the heart much more per- 
nicious than indifference; for generally speaking, a man filled with zealotry and infat- 
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uated with his false principles submits with more difficulty to the truth than a man 
who does not know what he believes. And on this basis, it seems that it would be bet- 
ter to be an atheist than to be plunged into the abominable idolatries of the gentiles, 
because it very much appears that the preachers of the Gospel, explaining our mys- 
teries and supporting them with many signal miracles, would to a greater degree open 
the eyes of those who have not yet chosen their side—I mean who would be without 
religion—than of people infatuated with the antiquity of their ceremonies and rooted 
in the faith and worship of their idols. 


120 
Comparisons That Prove This 


Good sense agrees to this, and experience confirms it. Speak to a Cartesian or 
to a Peripatetic of a proposition that does not accord with the principles with which 
he is preoccupied; you find that indeed he thinks less of penetrating what you tell him 
than of imagining reasons to combat it. Speak to a man who is of no sect; you find 
him docile and ready to submit without foolishness. One experiences almost the same 
thing when one attacks a heretical zealot or one of those who, according to Cardinal 
Pallavicin, are more non-Catholics than heretics, magis extra vitia, quam cum virtute.7? 
One knows, moreover, that according to sound philosophy it is much more difficult 
to introduce some habit into a soul that has already contracted the opposite habit than 
in a soul which is still wholly untouched. It is more difficult, for example, to make a 
man liberal who has been greedy his whole life than a young child who is still neither 
greedy nor liberal, in the same way that it is easier to bend in a certain direction a body 
that has never been bent than another that has been bent in the opposite direction. It 
is therefore very reasonable to think that the apostles would have converted more peo- 
ple to Jesus Christ if they had preached to peoples without religion than they did con- 
vert by announcing the Gospel to nations in the grip of a blind zeal and infatuated 
with the superstitious worship of paganism. And there is nothing truer than that the 
horrible persecutions the first Christians were made to suffer shared a principle with 
idolatrous zealotry; for as these were the best subjects in the world, who continually 
preached the obedience due the magistrates, and who never showed the slightest de- 
sire to repel force with force, there was no political maxim requiring the emperors to 
have them mistreated, nor the provincial governors to execute the orders of their mas- 
ter with more rage than was demanded of them. 

It was, then, solely because the Christians bore a grudge against all the false gods 
of paganism that they were persecuted; it was the false zeal of idolatry that animated 
the emperors against the cross of the son of God, or rather that led those who had the 
ear of the prince to inspire in him sentiments of hatred against Christians, which oth- 
ers had inspired in chem themselves. If no one had been taken up with the pernicious 
preoccupations of error, the Christian Church would have been allowed to increase 
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without impediment. As a result, one can say that if God had miraculously formed 
comets from time to time, he would have performed miracles from time to time to 
prepare men to reject the cross of the son of God and to insure that, through their at- 
tachment to idolatry which was fortified by the sight of comets, they would combat 
the true religion. 

I know well that the resistance of idolaters has served to show the greatness and 
power of God and the divinity of the Gospel. But it would be absurd to say on this 
pretext that God prepared, in extraordinary ways, the means to make his virtue burst 
forth. Neither his justice nor his goodness permits him to facilitate opportunities for 
sinners to harden, although his wisdom leads him to find, in the hardening to which 
sinners succumb by their own fault and against his intention, admirable means to 
manifest his glory. 


121 
That It Is Difficult for Those Who Have 
Loved Something for a Long Time 
to Bring Themselves to Love the Opposite 


Moreover, although one may object to me that it remains simply to turn to the 
better the idolater’s zeal, in order to make of him a truly devout person; that whereas 
one finds no tenderness of conscience in a pagan who mocks his religion, one finds in 
a superstitious pagan a good foundation to cultivate; that this case is much the same as 
that of those women whose temperament is amorous and who have no sooner under- 
stood that they are no longer a part of society than they turn all their thoughts to God 
and love him still more tenderly than they loved his creatures; that one who is not de- 
vout and who goes over to the true religion very often brings his insensibility and sim- 
ilar things with him; I am nonetheless correct. It may be that all that the objections 
raised against me sometimes happen; I am in agreement. But it will be admitted to me 
as well that there are contrary examples. One sees people who so exhaust the whole ca- 
pacity of their heart in loving the vanities of the day that when age or some disgrace 
leads them no longer to have a taste for them, they no longer love anything and feel 
still more distaste at the things of heaven than at those of earth. One sees some who 
never exhaust themselves in the world and who love it until their extreme old age, 
notwithstanding its rebuffs and frigidity. There are some who, in the regret they have 
at no longer being fashionable, make some attempt at detaching themselves from the 
world; but the little habituation they have always had with the things of heaven makes 
them appear so insipid that they very soon abandon them to overtake their first mas- 
ter again, which has since escaped them. These latter are not few in number, for as Fa- 
ther Rapin says: “The majority of persons who have grown old amidst the vanities of 
the world and who think of their salvation, see devotion as a resource; but they see in 
it nothing but what is painful, because they regard it from a too-human point of view: 
their displeasure with the world which is displeased with them makes them think of 
God, without making them feel the gentle things involved in serving him; they envis- 
age only the pleasures they leave behind without seeing those promised them; and pos- 
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sessed as they are by the present, they see in the future only all chat is fitting to rebuff 
them.”* this is the general case. One sees some who abjure at once both their heresies 
and their lack of devotion, who pass from impiety to the true fear of God, and some- 
times even to superstitious practices, on the example of the king of Rome, of whom 
Titus Livy speaks as follows: “He was himself ill for a long time. And then the pride of 
his spirit was so abated, together with the strength of his body, that whereas previously 
he found nothing more unworthy of a king than to become attached to sacred things, 
he suddenly became a zealot and took up every sort of superstition, big and small, and 
filled the entire city with it.” These are, then, above all exceptions set against excep- 
tions. As a result, the most reasonable course is to take as the general rule what is in 
other subjects the rule without difficulty; namely, that a man infatuated with a false re- 
ligion resists the enlightenment”4 of the truth more than a man who has no infatuation. It 
will be admitted to me that if Julian the Apostate had been an atheist, given, in addi- 
tion, his temperament, he would not have engaged in any chicanery with the Chris- 
tians; whereas he continually insulted them, infatuated as he was with the superstitions 
of paganism, so much so that a historian of his religion could not keep from making a 
kind of joke of it, saying that if he had returned from his expedition against the Per- 
sians victorious, he would have stripped the land of cattle by dint of his sacrifices. 


a. Foi des Derniers Siècles, p. 141. 

b. (Tullus Hostilius) Ipse quoque longinquo morbo est implicitus. Tunc adeo fracti, simul 
cum corpore, sunt spiritus illi feroces, ut qui nihil ante ratus esset minus regium, quam sacris 
dedere animum, repente omnibus magnis parvisque supertitionibus obnoxius degeret, reli- 
gionibusque etiam populum impleret. [“. . . he (Tullus Hostilius) himself contracted a lengthy 
illness. Then that defiant spirit was so shattered, together with the health of his body, that he 
who had until then thought there was nothing less worthy of a king than to pay attention to 
rites, suddenly became carried away with all manner of superstition, great and small, and also 
filled the people with religious concerns."] Livy 1.31.6. See Plutarch Pompey. 

c. Julianus superstitious magis, quam sacrorum legitimus observator, innumeras sine par- 
simonia pecudes mactans, ut aestimaretur si revertisset de Parthis, boves jam defuturos, Marci 
illius similis Caesaris, in quem id accepimus, hoi geukoi boes Markói tôi Kaisari an su nikéséis 
hémeis apólometha. Ammianus Marcellinus 25. 


122 
Sixth Proof: Neither the Mind nor the Heart Is in 
a Better Condition in Idolaters than in Atheists 


The sixth reason is that whether one considers pagans and atheists with respect 
to the disposition of their understanding or the disposition of their heart, one finds at 
least as much disorder in the former as in the latter. 
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123 
Consideration of the Judgment 
the Pagans Made of God 


If one considers the judgment atheists form of the divinity, whose existence they 
deny, one sees in it a horribly excessive blindness, a prodigious ignorance of the na- 
ture of things, a spirit that overturns all the laws of good sense, and that avails itself 
of an inexpressibly false and unregulated manner of reasoning. But does one see, I ask 
you, something more tolerable in the judgment the pagans formed of God? The pa- 
gans, I say, who thought that there was a very great number of divinities, each of which 
had its own interests, views, and particular passions, such that the honors paid to 
Jupiter, for example, were of no use in appeasing the anger of Juno, and that one could 
be favored by one God, while one had another as an enemy; the pagans, who attrib- 
uted different sexes to the gods and the relations of father and son, husband and wife, 
that resembled those found among men; the pagans, in a word, who judged that a 
coachman who, during the march of a procession, takes a rein in his left hand, by pure 
chance and through no malice, does not fail to spoil entirely the good intention of a 
people and prevents the divine indignation, which without this was going to be ap- 
peased, from being diminished in any respect. All these judgments that pagans formed 
of the Divinity, together with several others it would be tiresome to enumerate, clearly 
suppose that the divine nature is limited and subject to a thousand appetites and 
caprices that would not be overlooked in a decent man; and as a result they deprive 
this infinite Being of his omnipotence, his eternity, his spirituality, his justice, and his 
other perfections, without which it is as much a contradiction for him to exist as there 
is in denying his existence. Even more. No man of good sense, after having recognized 
that it is impossible for existence to be separate from the divine nature, does not rec- 
ognize that it is still more impossible for the holiness, justice, and infinite power to be 
separate from the existence of the divine nature, such that it would be still more against 
reason for God to exist and to be subject to such faults and weaknesses, which he could 
not be, than for God not to exist at all. This proves, it seems to me, that the errors 
into which the pagans fell concerning the divine nature are at least as great a mark of 
infamy upon human reason as atheism could be. 


124 
Reflection on the Ridiculousness 
of the Pagan Religion 


Thus one sees that the pagans never had a system of religion or of theology that 
had any order or any relation among its parts. Everything about it displays blindness, 
furor, and contradiction; and I maintain that if there were spirits who knew man only 
through the definition, rational animal, and not at all through the history of his deeds, 
it would be impossible to convince them that the books of Arnobius, Clement of 
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Alexandria, Tertullian, St. Augustine, or Firmicius Maternus against paganism were 
written against a religion actually established in the world. They would say that this 
cannot be, that these are fictions and novels, books written for pleasure by persons at 
leisure who had formed grotesques and monsters in their mind in order to amuse 
themselves by subsequently overturning them. For what probability is there that crea- 
tures endowed with reason would not establish their worship on consistent and well- 
connected dogmas and judgments, instead of on these absurdities in the system of pa- 
ganism that destroy themselves at first sight? 

Nonetheless, it is only too true, to the shame of man and the eternal damnation 
of the majority of men, that the books of these ancient fathers refute very real errors 
that have even found defenders among the learned.? In truth these are pitiable de- 
fenders; for what I said of judicial astrology, that it is a harvest of triumphs for all those 
who undertake to refute it, is incomparably truer of the idolatry of the Gentiles. Never 
has one written against its abominable extravagances without having crushed them un- 
der the weight of several invincible reasonings, and never has one been able to make a 
good apology for them; but this is not so much a lack of intelligence in those who con- 
cerned themselves with it as a lack of reason in the cause itself. This was a cause so des- 
titute of proofs that not much cleverness was required to show its falsity, and no elo- 
quence could support its weakness. As a result, there is reason to be surprised that a 
poet of reputation* should display as much timidity as he does when combating an elo- 
quent pagan and that he calls this “setting his ill-governed bark on the impetuous waves 
of a sea that can easily swallow it. As the whole of one's arms, one need only a hand- 
whip" (these are the clever man's own words, whose discourse I here relate to you) "in 
order to destroy all the apologists of the pagan religion armed from head to toe"; and 
there is no doubt that if the redoubtable Carneades had had this cause to support, he 
would have seen fail that eloquence to which Cicero attributes "never having supported 
anything without having proved it, nor attacked anything without having destroyed it 
entirely," and which made such an impression on the senators of Rome, where the city 
of Athens had sent an embassy composed of Carneades and some others to complain 
of the Athenians' having sent ambassadors to them, not to persuade them but to force 
them to do all that they might wish.* As a result, Cato the censor was of the opinion 
that these ambassadors should return immediately, for Carneades' reasonings caused a 
certain bedazzlement that prevented discerning truth from a lie. 


a. Sed jam pudet me ista refellere, cum eos non puduerit ista sentire. Cum vero ausi sint 
etiam defendere, non jam eorum, sed ipsius generis humani me pudet, cujus aures haec ferre 
potuerunt. St. Augustine Epist. 56. 

b. Above, $17. 

c. Prudentius Contra Symmachum 2, pref. 

d. Nullam unquam rem defendisse, quam non probarit, nullam oppugnasse quam non 
cverterit. 

e. Aelianus Varia Historia 3.17. 

f. Quod Carneade argumentante, quid veri esset haud facile discerni posset. Pliny 7.30. 
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125 
That the Pagan Religion Should Not Be Judged 
by What the Poets Have Said of It 


In addition, I do not claim to try the pagans on the basis of the teaching of cheir 
poets. There would be iniquity in making them responsible for all the insults these 
poets have uttered against the gods, to whom they have in every way given a ridicu- 
lous turn, at one time disguising them in every kind of shape in order for them to sate 
the unregulated impulses of their incontinence, their hatred, or their jealousy; at an- 
other time making chem all gacher together to witness a flagrant crime, in which one 
among them had surprised his wife, the goddess, and on which some offered extremely 
roguish reflections; at another time making them mock the limping gait of the same 
god, whose dishonor was so plain to them, or the misfortune that befell the young 
goddess, who poured their drinks for them, of allowing herself to fall into circum- 
stances by which only shameless eyes could be entertained and with whom Jupiter ap- 
peared so angry chat he deprived her of her duties on the spot; not on account of this 
in fact—for he loved to laugh and to be entertained by this kind of thing as much as 
another-—but because he wanted a pretext to bring in the handsome Ganymede whom 
he had taken up to satisfy the infamous love he had for him; at another time having 
them wounded by men, and at another making them fail to remember and sweat in 
trying to understand a difficulcy, which gave Lucian the occasion to claim that Jupiter 
was tongue-tied before an assembly of the gods and unable to remember the begin- 
ning of the harangue he had prepared, in place of which he related to them, by means 
of a rather strained connection, some phrases of one of Demosthenes’ orations against 
Philip that he knew by heart. I agree that nothing should be judged on the basis of 
these authorities since it is certain that poets claim as theirs the right to falsify every- 
thing and that if the verses of our Christian poets were to be examined rigorously on 
subjects other than pious ones, there would scarcely remain a sonnet, an ode, or a song 
not infected by heresy, impiety, or profane flattery. As a result, it is in our interest, for 
the glory of the maxims of Christian morality, that one not condemn a religion on 
the basis of whar poets have said. And, may it please God, would that we had only to 
complain of the profane verses of our poets! For the great ill is that their devotional 
verses often do more harm to the Gospel than the others, so full are they of extrava- 
gances and baseness, and ridiculous fictions, which instead of honoring the Blessed 
Virgin and che saints of paradise, as is claimed, expose the religion to the insults and 
railleries of those outside it. 


126 
Disorders Caused by Christian Poets 


Pope Urban VIII, who composed a very beautiful elegy, seen at the head of his 
poems, to exhort his fellow poets to make holy and pious verses, is assuredly very 
praiseworthy. But he would have done still better if instead of giving them this advice 
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as a poet, he had forbidden them in his capacity as sovereign pontiff to compose any 
other. And as he could not do in regard to all what he did against him who had pre- 
sented to him a work scarcely worthy of a good Christian—whose impudence he cen- 
sured with such force that this miserable fellow died of shame—he should have inter- 
posed the redoubtable lightning bolts of the Vatican to stop the disorders that arise 
from poetry. The famous Monsieur de Thou remarks very judiciously that after the 
death of Henri II, those who took the liberty of saying the truth about him, or rather 
who undertook a general review of all the disorders of his reign, did not take as one 
of the least pernicious the great number of poets his court was full of; their base flat- 
tery of the duchess of Valentinois, his mistress; their whims that spoiled the taste of 
the young people and turned them from sound studies; and their tender and pas- 
sionate songs that ruined all the impressions of shame in the souls of young girls. You 
yourself read the passage of Monsieur de Thou, if you believe me;? for I sense that my 
French weakens the majestic beauty of his expressions. Monsieur de Mezerai is in per- 
fect agreement in this respect with the other historian, for he says that “one could 
have praised Henri II's love of letters if che dissoluteness of his court, authorized by 
his example, had not turned the finest minds to composing novels full of extravagant 
visions and lascivious poetry to flatter the impurity that held prizes in its hands and 
to supply amusement to a sex that likes to rule by toying.” 


a. Nec inter postrema corrupti saeculi testimonia recensebantur Poetae Galli, quorum 
proventu regnum Henrici abundavit, qui ingenio suo abusi, per foedas adulationes ambitiosae 
feminae blandiebantur, juventute interim corrupta, puerisque a veris studiis ita abductis, ac 
postrema ex Virginum animis pudore et verecundia per lascivarum cantionum illecebras elim- 
inata. Thou, Hist. 22, ad ann. 1559. 

b. Abrég. Chronol., ad ann. 1559. 


127 
What the Public Worship Was among the Pagans and 


What Their Respect for the Tradition Is? 


Let us therefore follow the advice of that queen, whose honor Virgil so un- 
worthily sacrificed, if not contrary to appearance, at least contrary to the truth;? let 
us leave the poets, to listen to the historians. Let us examine pagan religion in its 
worship and its ceremonies; we shall find there all that I have said and all that I have 
given you to think about. It is here one should look to find the most vulgar errors 
of the idolaters, without regard to the opinion of some philosophers who, apart from 
the fact that they were too small in number to constitute an exception worthy of 
consideration, never dared to correct the dominant opinion for fear of being treated 


75. Section heading first appears in the edition of 1699. 
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as Soctates was. And as for the people of intelligence and good sense who, without 
being philosophers, were sometimes able to have less vulgar ideas of the divinity, one 
should take no account of them; for as Cicero very ingenuously represents it for us 
in the person of one of his friends, these people listened with delight to che philoso- 
phers' reasonings on the nature of the gods; but they thereafter acted in everything 
like the rest and followed, as regards che worship and the ceremonies of the religion, 
not the ideas of a Zeno, a Cleanthes, and a Chrysippus, but simply the cradition as 
they had learned it from the augurs and priests, without disputing with them. 
“When it is a matter of religion (this is what Cicero has one of his friends say), I 
don't pay attention to the doctrine of Zeno, or Cleanthes, or Chrysippus, but to 
what the great pontiffs say—Coruncanius, Scipio, and Scaevola, I also listen more 
to Laelius the augur in the fine discourse he wrote on religion than to any of the 
heads of the Stoic sect. I have never thought it necessary to scorn any part of the re- 
ligion of the Roman people, and 1 am of the view that, our republic and our reli- 
gion having been founded at the same time, our religion must be approved of by 
the gods; for without this, our republic would not have become so powerful. These 
are my sentiments, Tell me, you who are philosophers, what you think, for T have 
no difficulty in hearing from a philosopher the reason behind my faith; but as for 
what pertains to our ancestors, | trust in them blindly without their giving me any 
reason for my belief."^ 

How does this thought seem to you, Monsieur? You would not dare to treat it 
as absurd, as Lactantius did;* for it will show you that the spirit of the Catholic reli- 
gion was already in the city of Rome before the birth of Jesus Christ, since here there 
are Romans who declare that in truth they would not refuse the clarifications of 
philosophers but that nonetheless they shall keep blindly to tradition and to custom. 
I am indeed glad that we can use this antiquity to prevail against the Calvinists, who 
are willing to appeal only to their own sense; whereas Catholics—I mean even 
Catholics not noted for their devotion and who believe that sometimes they recog- 
nize abuse everywhere and that the heretics are nor completely wrong— nonetheless 
return to this result either in whole or in part: 


Best is always to follow 

The sermon of our priest. 

All these new doctrines 

Please only foolish brains; 

For me, like a humble sheep, 

I go where my shepherd guides me 
It is not permitred to love change 
Except of women and of clothes? 


This is to imitate wisely those who, after having attacked medicine and physi- 
cians, nonetheless abandon themselves, when they are sick, to all that their physician 
orders. "We did not come into rhe world (Monsieur de Balzac says) to make laws, but 
to obey those that we have found and to content ourselves with che wisdom of our fa- 
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chers, as with their earth and their sun." He could be accused of having taken this 
thought from the pagan Caecilius, who says very eloquently in Minucius Felix's dia- 
logue," that, all in nature being uncertain, there is nothing better than to keep to the 
faith of the ancestors as the repository of the truth; to profess the religions that tradi- 
tion has taught us; to worship the gods whom our fathers and our mothers have ac- 
customed us to fear, before giving us an exact knowledge of them; and not to decide 
on the nature of the gods but to liken ourselves to the first men, who had the honor 
at the birth of the world to have them either as benefactors or kings." This principle 
is so agreeable to popular ideas that one comes to it sooner or later. The Catholics who 
were unwilling to admit it when the pagans made use of it against the Christian reli- 
gion did not fail to make use of it against innovators; and today it is one of our 
strongest arguments against the supposed reformers. They make fun of it, but they 
will come to it one day and make use of it against all their schismatics. Perhaps they 
have already done so. 


a. Vos magis Historicis, Lectores, credite de me 
Quam qui furta Deum concubitusque canunt 
Falsidici vates, temerant qui carmine verum 
Humanisque Deos assimilant vitiis 
(“You readers, believe what the historians say about me more 
Than those false prophets who sing of the intrigues of the gods and intercourse 
Who defile the truth in song and attribute human vices to the gods."] 
Dido, in Ausonius. 

b. Cum de religione agitur, T. Coruncanum, P. Scipionem, P. Scaevolam Pontifices maxi- 
mos, non Zenonem, aut Cleathem, aut Chrysippum sequor; habeoque C. Laelium Augurem, 
eundemque sapientem, quem potius audiam de religione dicentem in illa oratione nobili, quam 
quemquam principem stoicorum. . . . A te philosopho rationem accipere debeo religionis; ma- 
joribus autem nostris, etiam nulla ratione reddita credere. Cicero De Natura Deorum 3. 

c. Divinae Institutiones 2.6. 

d. Balzac, Entret. 37; M. Menage, Observat. sur Malberb., p. 556. 

e. Cum igitur aut fortuna cerra, aut incerta natura fit, quanto venerabilius ac melius antis- 
titem veritatis majorum excipere disciplinam, religiones traditas colere, Deos, quos a parentibus 
ante imbutus es timere quam nosse familiarius, adorare nec de numinibus ferre sententiam, sed 
prioribus credere, qui adhuc rudi saeculo in ipsis mundi natalibus meruerunt Deos vel faciles 


habere, vel Reges. 


76. That is, his Octavius. 
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128 
That One Must Judge a Religion by the Worship It 
Practices: Reflection on the Bishop of Condom's Book 


As for what I have said, that it is necessary to judge the pagan religion not on 
the basis of the impertinences of the poets or on the fine discourses of the philoso- 
phers, but on the worship it practiced as established by public authority; as for this, I 
say, I do not believe that anyone should find it bad, for it is certain that it is only this 
that justifies or condemns a religion; and it is also by this means that the ancient fa- 
thers destroyed paganism. Monsieur de Condom himself, who seems not to approve 
of this method and who claims that one should impute to the Catholic religion only 
the pure decisions of the councils, did not fail to impute to the pagan religion the 
abuses that were publicly performed.? He decries it on account of its mysteries, cele- 
brations, sacrifices, the hymns it sang to its gods, the paintings consecrated in the tem- 
ples—all related to the loves, cruelties, and jealousies of the gods. He decries it because 
of the prostitution it instituted to worship the goddess Venus; because in pressing sit- 
uations private persons and republics dedicated their courtesans to Venus and attrib- 
uted the well-being of the fatherland to the prayers they made to their goddess, as ap- 
pears from the painting the Greeks hung in their temples after the defeat of Xerxes 
and his formidable armies. The painting showed the vows and processions of these 
prostituted women and related this inscription, written by Simonides, a famous poet: 
"They prayed to the goddess Venus who, out of love for them, saved Greece." The 
same Monsieur de Condom decries paganism because it consecrated to its Gods the 
impurities of the theater and the bloody spectacles of the gladiators—that is, all the 
most corrupt and the most barbarous things imaginable—and he mocks the explana- 
tions and softening touches the philosophers brought to bear on all this when they 
had to endure the objections of Christians. He does no favor to the religion of the 
Jews, although he admits that the errors that ran imperceptibly throughout the peo- 
ple "were not accepted, by public decree, as the dogma of the synagogue." 

He is correct, but precisely this shows that the method he followed to make the 
Catholic religion fine and agreeable to Protestants is altogether indefensible. For what 
does it matter to us, they will say, that all the abuses and all the superstitions that of- 
fend us in the Roman Church are not found in the decisions of the councils? Provided 
we see that they are publicly and solemnly authorized and that they constitute its wor- 
ship, we have enough to distance ourselves from its communion. Could not the pa- 
gans have defended themselves by the same means? Could they not have said that all 
that they were reproached for were abuses into which the people had imperceptibly 
fallen through the connivance of magistrates and through ignorance, or through the 
greed of priests, but that one would never prove that all the colleges of the priests and 
the people of the church duly assembled had decided this or that matter? There is no 
doubt that the pagans would have adduced these excuses had they had a mind as sub- 
tle as that of Monsieur the bishop of Condom. But what would one have said in re- 
sponse to them? That it was to engage in mockery to make such a defense; that a man 
invited to settle in a city where theft, murder, and all acts of violence were publicly 
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tolerated, would, upon being shown that no statute ordering killing or stealing was to 
be found in the city's legislation, be quite correct to mock this. What does it matter 
to me, he would say, whether there is a magistrate's law ordering murder and brig- 
andage or whether there is not one? It suffices that people steal and kill with impunity 
in a city for me not to want to stay there. Let us agree that heretics can make the same 
response to Monsieur the bishop of Condom; and that thus the only true means of 
exonerating our religion is to show that it tolerates nothing that is not good and that 
not only are the decisions of the councils orthodox, but the worship, practices, and 
doctrines publicly authorized are just and holy as well. 

Thus spoke our doctor, adding that although he was a good Catholic, he did 
not wish to impose on the pagan religion a law that he would not wish to impose also 
on the Roman Church; namely to judge their nature by means of the worship and 
dogmas publicly authorized. On this basis, he found that in considering atheists in 
point of understanding, they are not in greater error than gentiles. I will say some- 
thing else concerning this in another place. 


a. Discours sur l'Histoire Universale, 2d. part, chs. 16, 17, 18. 


129 
The Disposition of the Heart of Atheists 
as Compared to That of Idolaters 


If one looks at atheists in their heart's disposition, one finds that, being neither 
restrained by fear of any divine punishment nor animated by the hope of any celes- 
tial benediction, they must abandon themselves to all that flatters their passions. This 
is all that we can say of them, having no annals of any atheistic nation. If we had any, 
one could know to what excess of crime people who recognize no divinity bring them- 
selves, whether they go farther than those who have recognized innumerably many. I 
believe that, while awaiting a very faithful relation of the morals, laws, and customs 
of these peoples who are said not to profess any religion, one can be assured that idol- 
aters have done, in the matter of crimes, all that atheists could have been able to do. 
One has only to read the enumeration given by St. Paul of all the disorders into which 
the pagans cast themselves,” and one will understand that the most stubborn atheists 
could not outdo them. And if one reads the profane histories and the other monu- 
ments that remain to us from antiquity, one will see plainly that all that the most bru- 
tal and unnatural debauchery, the most unbridled ambition, the blackest hatred and 
desire, the most insatiable greed, the most ferocious cruelty, the most distressful 
perfidy, can prompt an avowed atheist to carry out was carried out in fact by the an- 
cient pagans, worshipers of almost as many divinities as there were creatures. 


a. Epistle to the Romans 1. 
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130 
That the Very Vicious among the Pagans 
Were Not Atheists 


And let no one say to me that those who carried out these crimes among the 
pagans were atheists in soul; for it is necessary to reason about them as about Chris- 
tians who commit these same crimes. [t would be absurd to claim that they recognize 
no God. This may be true of some, but it is very false of the greatest number, as I will 
prove to you invincibly before leaving this question. Thus, although it might be true 
of a Tarquin Superbus, a Catiline, a Nero, a Caligula, a Heliogabalus that they might 
not have recognized any divinity, it would be absurd to maintain the same thing of all 
the Romans who were murderers, poisoners, perjurors, calumniators, shameless, and 
so on. It would not even be reasonable to maintain this of the cruel Nero, since, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Suetonius,” he did not dare to be present at the myster- 
ies of Ceres, knowing that it was customary for a herald to cry out that no impious 
person or scoundrel should have the boldness to approach. This is a manifest proof 
that he recognized an invisible justice and that he was convinced that one exposed 
oneself to it by scorning certain ceremonies of religion. The same Suetonius? tells us 
that Nero was persecuted by the pangs of his conscience and that dreams and presages 
of bad omen sometimes terrified him; that, having been inconsistent as regards other 
superstition," he persevered to the end in the worship of a small image of a child, to 
which he sacrificed three times a day, and that, shortly before his death, he applied 
himself to consulting the entrails of victims. He was therefore not an atheist. As for 
Tarquin, Catiline, Caligula, and Heliogabalus, it would be easy to prove that they were 
not atheists either, since the first sent his own children to consult the Oracle of Del- 
phi? concerning a prodigy that he had seen in his house and that very much troubled 
him; the second consecrated a small chapel in his lodgings to a silver eagle he was 
greatly devoted to, above all when he was preparing for some murder;* the third, as I 
have already said,‘ sought to avenge himself for the insults he believed he had received 
at the hands of Jupiter; and the fourth was so infatuated with the worship of the god 
whose consecrated priest he was, that he had had conveyed all that was most sacred 
in the other temples into the temple built for this god in Rome.® He even said that it 
was necessary to bring to Rome the religion of the Jews, that of the Samaritans, and 
that of the Christians in order that the worship of this god might include that of all 
the others. He went every morning to the sacrifice of a prodigious number of victims 
to this god. He sacrificed to him the most beautiful infants he could find in Italy;^ and 
while the magicians sacrificed these young victims, he prayed to his idol and himself 
examined the entrails of the sacrificial victims so as to note the presages of his pros- 
perity in them.i All this so forcefully proves that this detestable monster was not an 
atheist that there is no need to adduce the belief he had in those who had predicted 
to him that he would die a violent death. Now, if Nero, if Tarquin, if Catiline, if 
Caligula, if Heliogabalus were not atheists, with what right would one claim that all 
those who lived badly in paganism had no religious sentiment? Would one not make 
oneself ridiculous if one were to deny that the same people who had a horrible hatred 
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of the first Christians were those who abandoned themselves to all the dissoluteness 
seen in paganism? And would one be less ridiculous if one were to maintain that the 
cities and provinces that unleashed themselves in their entirety with so much rage and 
with so much cruelty against all the Christians throughout the Roman Empire, had 
no religion, since it is beyond doubt that this furor of the idolaters came only (1) from 
their attachment to the worship of gods against whom they saw the Christians so an- 
imated, and (2) from the false thought that had entered their minds that the Chris- 
tians were the cause of all public calamities, on account of the insults they made to 
the gods? 


a. Peregrinatione quidem Graeci Eleusiniis sacris, quorum initiatione impii et scelerati voce 
praeconis submoventur, interesse non ausus est. ["Indeed, in his travels through Greece he did 
not dare to be present at the Eleusinian mysteries, from the initiation into which the impious 
and wicked are banished by the herald's voice."] Suetonius Nero, 34. 

b. Ch. 46. 

c. Ch. 56. 

d. Livy 1.56.4-13. 

e. Quam venerari ad caedem proficiscens solebas, a cujus altaribus saepe istam dextram 
impiam ad necem civium transtulisti. [“. . . which you used to worship on your way to com- 
mit murder and from whose altars that impious hand of yours often went on to the massacre 
of citizens."] Cicero /n Catilinam 1. 

f. See $118. 

g Lampridius Life of Heliogabalus. 

h. See Coéffeteau, Hist. Rom. 

i. Omne denique Magorum genus aderat illi, operabaturque quotidie, hortante illo et gra- 
tias amicos eorum invenisset, cum inspiceret exta puerilia, et excuteret hostias ad ritum gen- 
tilem suum. ["And finally, he consulted the entire clan of magi and performed religious serv- 
ices every day, he himself leading them on and giving thanks because he found them to be 
well-disposed to these men, while he would inspect the childrens' sacrificial organs and torture 
his enemies in accordance with his traditional ritual."] Lampridius Helrogab. 


I3I 
What the Effect Is of the Knowledge of a God 


among Idolatrous Nations 


Let us therefore say that when one is not truly converted to God and one's heart 
is not sanctified by the grace of the Holy Spirit, the knowledge of a God and of a prov- 
idence is too weak a barrier to restrain the passions of man and that they thus break 
free as licentiously as they would without this knowledge. All that this knowledge can 
produce hardly touches on more than external exercises that are believed to be able to 
reconcile men with the gods. This may oblige them to build temples, to sacrifice vic- 
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tims, to pray, or something of this sort, but not to renounce a criminal passing fancy, 
to restore a good wrongly acquired, to mortify concupiscence. As a result, concupis- 
cence being the source of all crimes, it is evident that since it reigns in idolaters as well 
as in atheists, idolaters should be as capable of committing every sort of crime as athe- 
ists are; and that both could not form societies if a brake stronger than that of reli- 
gion— namely human laws—did not repress their perversity. And this shows how lit- 
tle foundation there is to say that the vague and confused knowledge of providence is 
very useful in weakening the corruption of man. It is not to this that its practices per- 
tain: they are much more physical than moral—I mean that they tend more to make 
subjects want to remain in a certain place and to defend it if attacked than to make 
them better men. The impression the thought makes on people's minds that one is 
fighting for the preservation of temples and altars and the domestic gods, pro aris et 
facis? is not unknown; how courageous and bold one becomes when one is preoc- 
cupied with the expectation of conquering by protecting one's gods, and how ani- 
mated one is by the natural aversion one has to the enemies of one's belief. This is 
what false religions contribute to the preservation of states and republics. There is only 
the true religion which, apart from this service, brings that of converting man to God, 
of making him fight against his passions, and of making him virtuous. Yet it is not suc- 
cessful in this in regard to all those who profess it. For the greatest number remain so 
engaged in vice that if human laws did not impose order, all societies of Christians 
would soon be destroyed. And I am certain that, absent a continual miracle, a city like 
Paris would be reduced in two weeks to the saddest condition in the world, if no other 
remedy were used against vice than the remonstrances of preachers and confessors. 

Try to maintain, after this, that a vague faith in the existence of a God who gov- 
erns all things is of great efficacy in mortifying sin. Rather assure yourself, Monsieur, 
that this kind of faith places idolaters above atheists only in regard to the strengthen- 
ing of the republic. For—with no offense co Cardan?—a society of atheists, incapable 
as it would be of making use of the motives of religion to give itself courage, would 
be much easier to disperse than a society of people who serve gods; and although he 
has some reason to say that the belief in the immortality of the soul has caused great 
disorders in the world? through the wars of religion that it has excited in all times, he 
is wrong, even looking at things only from the point of view of politics, that it has 
brought greater harm than good, as he would like to have one believe. 


a. Liber de immortalitate animae. 

b. Summus utrinque Inde furor vulgo quod numina vicinorum, Odit uterque locus, etc. 
(“On both sides there is the greatest fury on account of their neighbors’ gods, and each place 
hates the other."] Juvenal Satires 15. 


77. “for the sake of altars and hearths" 
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132 
That Idolaters Have Surpassed Atheists 
in the Crime of Divine Lese-Majesty 


But if idolaters have only equalled atheists in the majority of crimes, it is cer- 
tain that they have surpassed them in that of divine lese-majesty against the first chief. 
For apart from the insolent ways of speaking against the gods that are seen in their 
books, without its being apparent that these things trouble the author; that are seen, 
I say, in great number, not only in the poets but also in prose works, is it not known 
that the pagans degraded their divinities when they were not content with them? Is it 
not known that they overturned or stoned their temples and their statues? Alexan- 
der—who in his early youth had been so prodigal with incense for the gods that he 
was censured by his governor and whose weakness was superstition, according to the 
report of Q. Curtius—was so angry at their having let Hephaestion die that, not con- 
tent to utter curses at them, he had their altars and images overturned and, setting 
himself upon Aesculapius, the god of medicine,‘ in particular, he ordered his temple 
to be burned. Augustus, who extended his devotions to his recently assassinated un- 
cle Caesar and who, in one day, had three hundred of the elite sacrificed to this new 
god, was not content, after having lost his fleet in a storm, to cry out that he would 
conquer despite Neptune. But he also prohibited the carrying of the image of this god 
in procession at the next solemnity of the Circensian Games. Suetonius, who informs 
us of this, elsewhere relates to us that on the day of the death of Germanicus, temples 
were stoned, altars were overturned, and there were people who threw their house- 
hold gods out the window. 

The Japanese today do something very nearly approaching this;* for they have 
365 idols intended to keep watch over the emperor's person which are placed on 
guard in turn, each to be on duty for a whole day. If some evil befalls the prince, they 
blame the day's idol, whip it or strike it, and banish it from the palace for a hundred 
days. The Chinese who consult their idols on the success of their affairs (which is done 
by throwing before the statue the two pieces of a globe cut in half with a thread 
through the middle, after having uttered a few prayers), and who do not meet with a 
favorable outcome, content themselves the first time with ten thousand curses against 
their god. After this, changing their tone, they address him with a thousand stones 
and try their luck again. If it does not come out such as they wish it to be, they then 
add to the curses the blows of a whip, and the god is dragged through water and fire. 
After this come still further supplications; and thus they strike and worship their idol 
in turn until the two parts of the ball fall with the meaning they demand of it. 

I find still another kind of blatant impiety in the conduct of the pagans, in that 
they have associated the most infamous persons with the gods, like Drusilla, whose 
incestuous commerce with her brother Caligula was known to everyone; like Anti- 
nous, Emperor Hadrian's Ganymede,’® to whom divine honors were given, not only 


78. À very young boy taken by Zeus to be his cupbearer and beloved (see also $125). 
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during the life of this emperor but also more than two hundred years later; like the 
two Faustina's, mother and daughter, the one the wife of Emperor Antoninus, the 
other the wife of Marcus Aurelius, both of so unregulated a libertinage that the whole 
city was scandalized by it, above all upon seeing the daughter infamously prostituted 
to a gladiator, although she had the most decent man in the world as a husband. All 
this did not prevent the same people who had been scandalized by the bad life of these 
empresses from honoring them as goddesses after their death, an act of impiety for 
which Emperor Julian* sharply reproached Emperor M. Aurelius. The manner in 
which the Athenians gave divine honors to Demetrius, though he was the most infa- 
mous libertine in the world, surpasses all imagination.f 

These are crimes that atheists do not commit and that idolaters do commit. 
And what sort of crimes are these in your opinion? The most terrible one can con- 
ceive of and the most accompanied by a judgment insulting to the Divinity. For in 
the end, to have the temple of a god demolished in punishment for his having let a 
man perish—is this not to believe that God is under man's jurisdiction; that God 
should act not according to his will but according to what is pleasing to man; that if 
he does not do so, man has the right to punish him through the suppression of the 
honors given to him, as when a prince punishes his servants by stripping them of their 
posts? Is this not to believe that God is unjust and that one can affront him with im- 
punity? [n a word, is this not to carry scorn and insolence farther than an atheist ever 
did? An atheist gives no honor to a god at all because he is not persuaded that he ex- 
ists. If he demolishes a temple, he believes that he offends no divinity. But an idolater 
who does the same thing refuses honors to a god he recognizes, and he refuses them 
in order to offend him. It is not so ignominious not to have the privilege of entry as 
to be chased out after having been admitted there; therefore idolaters who demolish 
altars on which they had offered sacrifice sin more gravely than an atheist. 

Adjudicate, I beg you, this question. Let us suppose two Frenchmen, one of 
whom would not obey either Louis XIV or any other king whatever, and the other, 
disregarding the great prince whom God has given us, would recognize as king of 
France a man of little merit. In your opinion, which of these two men would offend 
the king more? It would no doubt be the latter, for in the matter of rebellion, the first 
step is to refuse to obey one’s legitimate prince, but the height of disloyalty is to put 
another in his place; and the more he who is substituted is devoid of merit, the more 
one offends the prince whom one should obey. A king who sees himself dethroned by 
his subjects because they wish to live as republicans more easily consoles himself than 
if he sees them choose for themselves another monarch; for in the second case they 
bear witness that it is not the hatred of monarchy that makes them act but the par- 
ticular hatred they have of their sovereign. It is not difficult, by means of these con- 
siderations, to know that idolaters, who, instead of worshiping the True King of the 
Universe have substituted for him a countless number of chimerical divinities, have 
been more insulting to God than have atheists. 

If you add to this the remarks already made in connection with the fifth rea- 
son, and if you consider that the deification of infamous persons is a crime of com- 
parable or still greater enormity, you will not doubt that pagan idolatry was worse 
than atheism. 
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I do not even know whether I would not be right in asking you to join this con- 
sideration to all the others; which is, that it would appear from all the oracles of the 
ancient pagans that the demon never pushed men into atheism and that, on the con- 
trary, he made every imaginable effort to keep idolatry in their minds. When it is a 
question of knowing the various degrees of sin, it seems to me that the demon is a 
judge of no small competence; and if some creature knows all about crime, it is as- 
suredly he. It therefore seems that since the Devil gives preference to idolatry, it is 
more criminal than irreligion. I would take this proof as demonstrative, did I not re- 
member the reason I have given for this preference." 

What remains for me to relate to you of our clever man's discourse, that I have 
commented on a little, is too considerable and too difficult for me not to take some 
rest before putting my hand to it. I therefore stop here for a short time. 


A..., July 9, 1681 


a. See Muret, Orat. 4.2. 
b. Arrian 7.3. 
. Ambassade de la Compagne des Indes des Provinces Unies. 
d. Maffei, Hist. Indicar., 6. 
e. In Caesaribus 
f. Plutarch Demetr.; Clement of Alexandria Prorrept. ad Gentes. 
g Turpius ejicitur, quam non admittitur hospes. [“For a guest to be thrown out is worse 
than not to be admitted."] 
h. Above, $113. 


c 


EIGHTH LETTER (JULY 29, 1681) 


133 
Seventh Proof: Atheism Does Not Necessarily 
Lead to the Corruption of Morals 


I return to you, Monsieur, and begin by telling you that the reason our Doctor 
insisted on most amply was this: what convinces us that atheism is the most abom- 
inable state one can be in is but a false prejudice concerning the lights”? of the con- 
science, which are imagined to be the rule of our actions in the absence of a proper 
examination of the true springs that make us act. For here is the reasoning made: Man 
is naturally reasonable; he never forms a desire without knowledge; he is necessarily 
inclined to the desire for his happiness and to the hatred of his unhappiness and to 
give preference to the objects that, in accordance with this, seem to him most appro- 
priate. Ifhe is therefore convinced that there is a Providence governing the world, and 
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which nothing can escape, which rewards with an infinite happiness those who love 
virtue, which chastises with an eternal punishment those who give themselves over to 
vice, he will not fail to be inclined to virtue and to flee vice and to renounce the bod- 
ily delights that he very well knows will bring with them unending pains in exchange 
for the few moments of pleasure that accompany them, whereas the privation of these 
passing pleasures is followed by an eternal felicity. If he is unaware that there is a prov- 
idence, he will regard his desires as his ultimate end and as the rule of all his actions; 
he will mock what others call virtue and decency, and he will follow only the move- 
ments of his covetousness; he will rid himself, if he can, of all those who displease him; 
make false oaths for the slightest cause; and if he finds himself in a post that places 
him above human laws, just as he has already placed himself above the pangs of con- 
science, there is no crime one should not expect of him. He is a monster infinitely 
more dangerous than those ferocious beasts, those lions and enraged bulls, from which 
Hercules delivered Greece. Another who would have nothing to fear from men would 
at least be restrained by the fear of his Gods.* It is by this means that man's passions 
have in all times been kept in check; and it is certain that a great number of crimes 
were prevented in paganism by the care taken to preserve che memory of all the out- 
standing punishments inflicted on scoundrels, to attribute these punishments to their 
impiety, and even to imagine some examples of this, as the one spread about in the 
time of Augustus on the occasion of the pillaging of an Asiatic temple by M. Antony's 
soldiers. It was said that he who had first put his hand on the image of the goddess 
worshiped in this temple had lost his sight immediately and had become paralyzed in 
all parts of his body. Augustus, wanting to shed light on the event, learned from the 
old officer who did it, not only that he had been faring well since that time but also 
that this action? had set him up for the rest of his life. Again, such was what was said 
of those who had the temerity to enter, despite the prohibition against doing so, the 
temple of Arcadia consecrated to Jupiter, namely that their bodies would no longer 
cast a shadow after this action.* Evidently the sudden death of the Latin's envoy, who 
had spoken irreverently of Jupiter before the full senate, concerning which Titus Livy 
does not dare to advance anything certain? because he saw that the authors were split 
on the matter, is a comparable pious fraud. These sorts of things, which had a very 
good effect on the mind of an idolater, be they true or false, have no force whatever 
for an atheist. As a result, being untouched by all these considerations, he must nec- 
essarily be the greatest and most incorrigible scoundrel in the universe. 


a. Si genus humanum et mortalia temnitis arma 
At sperate Deos memores fandi atque nefandi. 
(“If you slight mankind and mortal arms 
Yet await the Gods who remember deeds good and evil"] 
Virgil Aeneid 1 
b. See Guez de Balzac, Entrer. 34, ch. 3. 


80. That is, the robbing of the temple. 
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c. Theopompus in Polybius. 
d. Nam et vera esse et apte ad repraesentandam iram Deum ficta, possunt. ("For they can 
be either true or likely creations meant to represent the Gods’ anger."]. Livy 8.6.4. 


134 
That Experience Combats the Reasoning 
Made to Prove That the Knowledge 


of a God Corrects the Vicious Inclinations of Men 


It is all well and good to say this when one looks at things with respect to their 
idea and when one makes metaphysical abstractions. But the trouble is that this does 
not conform to experience. I admit that if one had people from another world guess 
the morality of Christians—people to whom one would simply say that Christians are 
creatures endowed with reason and good sense, eager for happiness, convinced that 
there is a paradise for those who obey the law of God and a hell for those who do not 
obey it—these people from another world would be certain that Christians vie with 
one another in their observance of the precepts of the Gospel; that they try to be the 
more noted in works of mercy, in prayer, and in the forgetting of insults, if it is pos- 
sible for someone among them to be capable of offending his neighbor. But whence 
comes it that they would make so favorable a judgment as this? It is because they would 
consider Christians only as an abstract idea; for if they were to consider them in de- 
tail and with respect to all the factors determining their action, they would indeed 
lessen their good opinion of them, and they would not have lived for two weeks among 
us before announcing that in this world we do not guide ourselves by the lights?! of 
the conscience. 


135 
Why There Is So Much Difference between What One 
Believes and What One Does 


Here is the true resolution of this difficulty. When one compares the morals of 
a man who has a religion with the general idea one has of the morals of this man, one 
is altogether surprised to find no conformity between these two things. The general 
idea would have it that a man who believes in a God, a paradise, and a hell, does all 
that he believes to be agreeable to God and does not do anything that he knows to be 
disagreeable to him. But the life of this man shows us that he does quite the contrary. 
Do you want to know the cause of this incongruity? Here it is. It is because the man 
is not set on a certain action rather than another on account of the general knowledge 
he has of what he should do but rather on account of the particular judgment he brings 
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to bear on each thing when he is on the point of acting. Now, this particular judg- 
ment can indeed conform to the general ideas one has of what one should do, but 
most often it does not. It almost always accommodates itself to the dominant passion 
of the heart, to the inclination of the temperament, to the force of adopted habits, 
and to the taste for or sensitivity to certain objects. The poet who has Medea say / see 
and I approve the good, but I do the eviP has represented perfectly well the difference 
encountered between the lights? of the conscience and the particular judgment that 
makes us act. The conscience knows in general the beauty of virtue and forces us to 
agree that there is nothing more laudable than good morals. But when the heart is 
once possessed by an illegitimate love; when we see that, by satisfying this love, we 
will taste pleasure and that by not satisfying it, we will be plunged into regret and un- 
bearable disquiet, there is no light?? of the conscience that may hold sway, we no 
longer consult anything but passion, and we judge it necessary to act hic et nunc®4 
against the general idea we have of our duty. This shows that there is nothing more 
subject to illusion than judging the morals of a man by means of the general opinions 
with which he is imbued. It is even worse than if one were to judge his actions by his 
books or his harangues, which are nonetheless very bad guarantees of the author's in- 
clinations. For what can be graver than Sallust's complaints of the corruption of his 
age? The severest guardians of ancient discipline could not have put it better. Never- 
theless, Sallust was no wiser than any other. The censor was obliged to reproach him 
for his bad life in front of the full senate;b he was twice accused of adultery before the 
praetor; and having been taken by surprise by Milo, he was acquitted of it only at the 
cost of a good sum of money, which he was obliged to pay after having been lashed. 
If we had the harangue that Clodius pronounced before the senate, to complain of 
the profanation of holy things, no doubt we would see in it all the marks of a great 
piety and many of those figures of rhetoric that so vividly represent the atrocity of an 
action. Yet Clodius was as far from being a zealot for divine worship as could be. He 
prided himself on having been struck down by two hundred acts of the senate, and 
he had profaned the mysteries of the good goddess with an extreme insolence. 


a. Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor. Ovid Metamorphoses, 7. 
b. Artic Nights 47.18. 


136 
That Man Does Not Act According to His Principles 


Let man be as reasonable a creature as you like; it is no less true that he almost 
never acts in accordance with his principles. He does indeed have the capacity, in mat- 


82. lumiéres 
83. lumière 


84. "here and now." 
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ters of speculation, not to draw faulty conclusions, for in this sort of thing he errs 
much more through the capacity he has to receive false principles chan by the false 
conclusions he infers from them. But it is altogether different when good morals are 
at issue. Almost never giving in to false principles, almost always retaining in his con- 
science the ideas of natural equity, he nonetheless almost always concludes in a man- 
ner advantageous to his unregulated desires. Whence comes it, I beg you, that al- 
though there is among men a prodigious diversity of opinions bearing on the manner 
of serving God and of living according to the laws of propriety, one nonetheless sees 
certain passions consistently ruling in all countries and in all ages? Why are ambition, 
avarice, envy, the desire to avenge oneself, shamelessness, and all the crimes that can 
satisfy these passions seen everywhere? Why are Jew and Mohammedan, Turk and 
Moor, Christian and Infidel, Indian and Tartar, the inhabitant of the firm earth and 
the inhabitant of the isles, nobleman and commoner, all the sorts of peoples who in 
other respects have as it were nothing in common except the general notion of 
man—why are they so similar in regard to these passions that one might say they copy 
one another? Whence comes all this, if not from the fact that the true principle of the 
actions of man (I except those in whom the grace of the Holy Spirit is deployed with 
all its efficacy) is nothing other than the temperament, the natural inclination toward 
pleasure, the taste one contracts for certain objects, the desire to please someone, a 
habit gained in the commerce with one’s friends, or some other disposition that re- 
sults from the ground of our nature, in whatever country one may be born, and from 
whatever knowledge our mind may be filled with? 

This must indeed be so, since the ancient pagans, overwhelmed by a multitude 
of incredible superstitions, perpetually occupied in appeasing the anger of their gods, 
terrified by an infinite number of prodigies, imagining that the gods were the dis- 
pensers of adversity and prosperity according to the life one led, did not fail to com- 
mit all the crimes imaginable. And if this were not so, how would it be possible for 
Christians, who know so clearly, from revelation supported by so many miracles, that 
it is necessary to renounce vice in order to be eternally happy and not to be eternally 
unhappy; who have so many excellent preachers paid to make the most vivid and the 
weightiest exhortations in the world thereto; who find everywhere so many zealous 
and learned directors of conscience and so many devotional books; how, I say, could 
it be possible amidst all this for Christians to live, as they do, in the greatest and most 
vicious dissoluteness? 


137 
Why Certain Ceremonies Are Regularly Observed 


The opinions one has in the matter of religion and propriety are, it is true, the 
principle of certain things being regularly observed among persons of the same faith, 
in whatever place in the world they may live, and among the persons who make up 
one and the same people, of whatever humor they may be in other respects. It is seen, 
for example, that the Jews circumcise their infants and keep the Sabbath day every- 
where they are tolerated. In former times, the Persians approved of incestuous mar- 
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riages and entered into them without scruple, not only when they remained in Persia 
but also when they became accustomed to and multiplied in foreign countries in 
which this sort of marriage was detested. Those, on the contrary, who were of a na- 
tion in which incest was disapproved of, did not marry in this way even when they 
became accustomed to the Persians; and the Persians themselves who had embraced 
the religion of Jesus Christ, were no longer capable of giving their hands in such il- 
licit alliances. Bardesanes makes use of this consideration to refute the astrologers in 
the fine treatise he wrote against them,’ and it is assuredly a very good reason to ad- 
vance against judicial astrology. 

But this does not do away with what I have said. This shows only that men con- 
form to the laws of their religion when they can do so without inconveniencing them- 
selves overly much and when they see that the scorn of these laws would be fatal for 
them. It is on account of this that the Jews observe their holidays and their circumci- 
sion. To have an infant circumcised is not a painful operation for the father or the 
mother, nor does it have dangerous consequences for the infant. This does not keep 
either the father or the mother from amassing goods by every sort of contrivance, from 
deceiving, slandering, making love, and envying, if their heart so tells chem. And if 
they had the boldness not to observe the ceremony of circumcision, they would be 
excommunicated and regarded as monsters by other Jews. One can say the same thing 
of the observation of holidays. Those who dispense with them are punished by their 
own hands, not only because they are exposed to blame, to censure, and to the mak- 
ing of amends, if the case allows; but also because they are deprived of the most agree- 
able time of life. For the passions of man are so ingenious at recouping their losses 
that they find even in things intended to be against them the stuff of a great triumph. 
What is nicer than a holiday? We do not work, we put on our finest clothes, we dance, 
play, drink, the two sexes find themselves together; for the hour or two we give to God, 
we give ten or twelve to our entertainment. No doubt this is an important victory that 
religion gains over the passions, to make one observe either circumcisions or holidays. 

As for the fasts and abstinences that the church imposes on us, I admit that it 
is not as easy to practice them as to submit to the observation of holidays, and that 
nonetheless one does practice them. But no doubt this happens either because we can 
practice them without prejudice to our dominant passions, or because, little by little, 
we find the skill to make the inconvenient principles vanish, or because we are un- 
willing to be held to be profane, which is sometimes harmful in this life. We abstain 
the whole of Lent from eating meat, yes; but do we abstain from speaking ill of our 
neighbor? Do we abstain from enriching ourselves by fraudulent means? Do we ab- 
stain from women of ill repute? Do we renounce vengeance? Nor at all. Each lives then 
as usual, except that he goes to sermons more frequently, and instead of having two 
large meals and eating meat, he contents himself with eating so much of all chat re- 
mains at noon that a light snack later suffices for him for the rest of the day. Those 
who do not have much trouble surmounting their gluttony observe it thus, for chose 
who do find it very difficult do not fail to have recourse to the indulgence of their di- 
rectors in order to have the liberty to observe it as will seem good to them. And after 
all, there is not a young girl who, to have a more slender figure or to save what is needed 
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to buy fine clothes, would not renounce pleasure more gaily than the rest do to ob- 
serve the precepts of the church. 

Let us thus hold to our maxim and admit in good faith that if men observe sev- 
eral ceremonies as a result of the religion they profess or of the persuasion they have 
that God wills it, it is because this does not prevent them from satisfying the domi- 
nant passions of their heart, or even because the fear of infamy and of some temporal 
punishment leads them to it. Or else let us say that if they regularly observe several 
painful and inconvenient forms of worship, it is because they wish thereby to redeem 
their usual sins and to make their conscience accord with their favorite passions, which 
still shows that the corruption of their will is the principal reason determining them. 

I am not surprised that incestuous marriages were not practiced among peoples 
who had branded them with hatred and public ignominy, for who is the man who 
would not be kept within the limits of duty by a barrier such as that, provided that 
he is not of a nation that judges the matter in an altogether different manner and that 
he does not suppose, as evidently the Persians did, that the other nations do not know 
what decency is? But to judge whether Christians prohibit marriages of this nature 
because God forbids them, it would be necessary to know what they would do if civil 
law and canon law gave them full liberty to do what they might wish. For as things 
are, I do not see that one should have merit before God because one does not marry 
one's sister. There are fairly terrible temporal penalties against this transgression for 
one to be turned from it without the conscience coming into play. If civil law and 
canon law were to leave the matter at our liberty, it is very likely that one would have 
no greater scruples in this respect than as regards adultery, of which so many people 
are guilty, although this is one of the greatest crimes in the world. 


a. Eusebius Praepar. Evang. 6.8. 


138 
An Example Proving That Opinions 
Are Not the Rule of Actions?’ 


It would be an endless task to try to clarify all the objections one can make 
against this doctrine, for, the human mind being capable of all imaginable peculiari- 
ties, no rule will ever be set down concerning it that does not admit of a thousand ex- 
ceptions. What must be done, then, is to attend to what happens most often, namely 
that it is not the mind’s general opinions that determine our actions but the passions pres- 
ent in the heart. Indeed, if a drunken and shameless Christian abstained from stealing 
because he knows that God has forbidden larceny, would he not abstain also from the 
two other crimes that he knows God has forbidden? And if he does not abstain from 
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che first two, but only from larceny, is it not evidently because he either fears infamy 
and punishment or is not greedy, or in general because the turn of his mind does not 
lead him to find any charm in stealing? Once again, if the lights9Ó of the conscience 
were the reason determining us, would Christians live as badly as they do? 


139 
That One Cannot Say That Those Who Do Not Live 
According to the Maxims of Their Religion Do Not 
Believe There To Be a God: First Proof of This: 
Drawn from the Life of Soldiers 


It cannot be responded to me that the Christians who do not live in conformity 
with the principles of their religion are not convinced of our mysteries and that they 
are just so many concealed atheists. For apart from the fact that this would be to mul- 
tiply terribly che number of atheists, against the sentiment of several famous authors 
who do not believe there ever to have been a man fully convinced of atheism, what is 
more intolerable than to place among the atheists all those Christian soldiers who com- 
mit unheard of disorders when they are not placed under a severe discipline? Doubts 
about the existence of God hardly enter into these souls. This is not the defect of the 
people. They are too stupid to allow themselves to be deceived by a clever man in such 
matters. They ask only for bread and entertainment? and in no way have the ambition 
to inquire whether they are wrong to recognize a sovereign master of all things. Those 
who fall into either deism or this sort of doubt claim to have wit and call themselves, 
as a mark of excellence, freethinkers. They are very ill-founded, I admit, and it would 
be easy to show them that there is nothing weaker, nor more unreasonable, than the 
character of their mind. But, be that as it may, these are usually people who care more 
for their mind than for their body, whereas soldiers and highwaymen think only of 
their bodies and are wicked only on account of the body, if I may say so. 

It is certain, moreover, that soldiers who breathe nothing but blood and car- 
nage and who, provided one simply allow them to do so, soon place friendly nation 
and enemy nation alike in the most extreme desolation, are very susceptible to reli- 
gious zeal. For if one unleashes them against a country of a different belief, and if one 
animates them by means of this great motive, one sees that their courage often goes 
to the point of fury and that they no longer regard the violence they commit as any- 
thing but acts of piety. One sees that they conceive an implacable hatred of those who 
are not of their sect and that they would scruple to perform their devotions with them. 
A great proof that they do not abjure Christianity inwardly when they venture on all 
the crimes they commit. 


a. Duas tantum res anxius optat, Panem et Circenses. [“(The people) so anxiously desire 


two things: bread and games."] Juvenal Satires 10. 
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140 
Second Proof: Drawn from the Disorders of the Crusades 


Would one dare to say that the Christians who banded together in the expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land had no religion, they who left their fatherland to go to war 
against the infidels; they who believed they saw angels and saints at the head of their 
armies and put their enemies to flight; they who spoke only of prodigies and miracles? 
It would be necessary to lose one’s sense to suspect people like that of atheism, who 
nonetheless committed the most frightful disorders ever heard of. As a result, the 
Christians whom they went to defend had as much hatred of them as of the Turks and 
Saracens. The Crusades are surely among the fine scenes of Christianity, yet they have 
a reverse side that is hardly favorable. On the one hand, the Christians of the East 
made use of the blackest and most disloyal betrayal there can be to destroy the Chris- 
tians of the West who were coming to their aid; and these latter, on the other hand, 
committed horrible excesses of every kind. Note well, I beg you, that I do not claim 
to deny that alchough the Crusades were an enterprise of devotion, atheists could have 
wished to be a part of them, either to gain praise, or to avoid the reproach of cow- 
ardice or even irreligion, or to satisfy their bellicose inclination, their ambition, their 
curiosity, or, finally, to commit a thousand disorders. I am persuaded that one can per- 
form, through motives of self-love,8” all the outward exercises of piety, however 
painful they may be. Here, then, is what I say: that the greatest number of crusaders 
were people whom preachers and indulgences had animated to undertake this enter- 
prise and who surely did not abjure their religion in their souls when they let them- 
selves go to commit all the ravages they committed. 


I4I 
Reflection on the Objection Some Infidels 
Have Made to Christians: That Their Religion 


Is Suited Only to Create Cowards 


In speaking ofthe license of our soldiers and of the disorders the Crusaders com- 
mitted in the face of infidels, I recall that the objection is sometimes raised against 
Christians, that the principles of the Gospel are not appropriate to the preservation 
of the public good because they enervate courage and inspire horror for blood and for 
all the violence of war. I will not examine whether this objection is as worthy of scorn 
as some make it, but I will indeed say that one cannot respond to it more poorly than 
by saying, as many do, that one has only to consult experience to see that there are no 
nations more bellicose than those that profess Christianity. This response is pitiable 
because it serves only to show that Christians do not live according to their princi- 
ples, whereas to respond well, one should say that, by following the spirit of their prin- 
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ciples, Christians should be very good soldiers. But can one say this, in good faith? 
Must one not agree that the courage the Gospel inspires in us is not a courage to mur- 
der and to act violently, as is that of war? The courage of the Gospel leads us only to 
scorn insult and poverty, the persecution of tyrants, prisons, the wheel, the rack, and 
all the tortures of the martyr. It is suited to make us brave the most inhuman rage of 
the persecutors of the faith by means of a heroic patience. It resigns us to the will of 
God in the midst of the most acute illnesses. This is what the courage of the true Chris- 
tian is. This suffices, I admit, to convince infidels that our religion does not soften 
courage and does not inspire cowardice. But this does not prevent their being able to 
say correctly that, taking the word courage in the sense in which it is taken in the world, 
the Gospel is not suited to bestow it. By a courageous man is meant a man who is very 
sensitive in point of honor, who does not suffer the slightest insult, who avenges, with 
brilliance and at the risk of his life, the slightest offense done him; who loves war, who 
seeks out the most perilous occasions to drench his hands in the blood of his enemies, 
who has ambition, who wishes to elevate himself above the rest. One would have to 
lose one's sense to say that the counsels and precepts of Jesus Christ inspire in us this 
spirit, for it is a matter of common knowledge to all those who know the first elements 
of the Christian religion that it recommends to us nothing so much as suffering in- 
sults, being humble, loving our neighbor, seeking peace, returning good for evil, ab- 
staining from all that smacks of violence. I defy all men, however expert they may be 
in the military art, ever to make good soldiers out of an army in which there would 
only be persons resolved to follow in detail all these maxims. The best that one could 
expect would be for them not to fear dying for their country and for their God. But 
I defer to those who know war, whether this suffices for the character of a good sol- 
dier and whether it is not necessary, when one wishes to succeed in this profession, to 
do all the harm one can to one's enemy—to anticipate him, surprise him, put him to 
the sword, burn his magazines, starve him, sack him. Fine would be the exploits of 
those whose conscience would be full of scruples and who would want to consult a 
casuist at every moment to know whether they are permitted to kill in a given case, 
to execute an order they believed to be unjust, to set fire to a village, to pillage, and so 
on. Maréchal de Biron would be well contented with such troops, he who cashiered 
a captain who had wanted to take precautions against the inquiries of the king’s pro- 
curer-generals. “Are you one of those,” he said to him, “who so fears justice? I cashier 
you; you will never serve with me, for every man of war who fears the pen fears the 
sword.” I leave it at saying that if the principles of Christianity were well followed, 
we would never see a conqueror among Christians, nor offensive war, and we would 
be content to defend ourselves against the invasions of infidels. And this being so, how 
many peoples of Europe would we see who would have enjoyed a profound peace for 
a long time and would be as a result the most unsuited in the world to wage war? It 
is therefore true that the spirit of our holy religion does not make us bellicose, and 
nevertheless there are not on earth nations more bellicose than those that profess 
Christianity. Make an exception for me of the Turks, and choose in Africa, Asia, and 
America a people such as you like, make out of them an army of one hundred thou- 
sand men; no more than ten or twelve thousand Christians would be needed to de- 
stroy them. The Turks themselves are very inferior to the Christians and would never 
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gain any advantage over them in equal numbers. The greed, shamelessness, insolence, 
and cruelty that make armies formidable are found in Christian armies as much as 
elsewhere, except that they do not eat the flesh of their enemies as some peoples of 
America do. It is the Christians who perfect the art of war every day by inventing an 
infinite number of machines to make sieges more murderous and terrible; and it is 
from us that the infidels learn to make use of better arms. I know well that we do not 
do all this as Christians but because we have more skill than the infidels; for if they 
had enough genius and valor to wage war better than the Christians, they certainly 
would have done so. But nonetheless 1 find here a very convincing reason to prove that 
one does not follow the principles of one's religion in the world, since I have shown 
that Christians use all their intellect? and all their passions to perfect themselves in 
the art of war without the knowledge of the Gospel crossing the path of this cruel de- 
sign in the least. 

Let us resume our subject and show by means of other examples that the trans- 
gression of morality is not a proof that one is an atheist. 


a. Brantóme, Mémoires, Á. 


142 
Third Proof: Drawn from the Conduct of Several Women 


Who is there who would dare to say that all Christian women noted for their 
crimes are destitute of all religious sentiment? This would be the most false thought 
in the world, for surely atheism is not the vice of women. It seems that the church rec- 
ognizes that devotion is their lot, for it ordinarily makes prayers pro devoto foemineo 
sexu.9? They make a virtue out of not entering into great reasonings. Thus they stay 
with their catechism and are all of their mothers' religion; inclined much more to su- 
perstition than impiety; running after indulgences and sermons; and so occupied by 
a thousand passions that have fallen to them as their lot that they have neither the 
time nor the capacity necessary to cast their articles of faith into doubt, unless they 
are a part of some persecuted religion that is incapable of supplying them with a thou- 
sand goods they might want which the dominant religion presents to them. For, in 
this case, such violent doubts sometimes come to them that they pass, not from reli- 
gion to atheism, but from the profession of one religion to the profession of another. 
Apart from this, women are very little subject to impiety. One sees them very eager in 
going to gain pardons, very assiduous in church, voluntarily undertaking a pilgrim- 
age. I know well what the wags say, that religion is only a pretext and that the true 
cause of all this is che desire to walk about, to chat, to see and be seen, or even to be 
entertained by a gallant. But 1 know well also that one should not believe wags; they 
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exaggerate the matter. What they say is true sometimes, and principally in countries 
where jealously reigns. But in France, where women are left entirely on their good 
faith, such that they go to visit whomever they please at all hours and receive visitors 
as much as they wish, it is false that they go to gain indulgences only in order to have 
a pretext to leave the house. Again, impiety is in no way the vice of women. Nonethe- 
less there are many whose morals are very corrupt, either through vanity, envy, slan- 
der, greed, or gallantry, or all these passions put together. 

No one is unaware that all great cities are full of infamous places and that the 
part of the world where we believe God to have established the Holy Apostolic See is 
shot through with shamelessness. The number of mothers or aunts who make a liv- 
ing from the first favors of their daughters or nieces is not small. I was reading one day 
in the account that Monsieur de St. Didier, a gentleman to Monsieur le Comte 
d’ Avaux, has given us of the city of Venice, where this comte had been an ambassa- 
dor, that this is so ordinary a thing in this republic "that of ten daughters who give 
themselves,?? there are nine whose mothers and aunts make the sale themselves and 
agree to a price for their daughters’ virginity of one or two hundred ducats in order, 
they say, to be able to afford their marriages.”* He relates very agreeably that he found 
himself "by chance one day present at a negotiation of this nature, and a foreign gen- 
tleman of [his] acquaintance, having been for some time in the market for a girl, al- 
ways delaying to give a positive response because he did not find her plump enough 
and because she did not yet have a well-enough developed neck, the aunt said to him 
that he should not take more time to make up his mind because the Father Preacher 
of one of the first convents in Venice, whom she named, had already made a reason- 
able offer." He says also? that it is the usual opinion of everyone in Venice that "a sin- 
gle brother marries for all the others"; and he assures us that "this is not said without 
foundation, but it would not be worthwhile to give proofs of it." This shows that the 
most brutal and most extreme incest does not horrify the Venetians. What he notes 
of the great number of courtesans and the full liberty they enjoy, of the consideration 
they have acquired among the people and of the caresses they receive in the convents 
when they go there to see the Sisters of those who support them, is an incontestable 
proof that the women of this country have no sensitivity to honor or virtue, especially 
since "those who know Rome as well as Venice have trouble deciding which of these 
two cities has more courtesans and more libertinage,” according to what the same 
Monsieur de St. Didier says. 

If those who come to Paris with the ambassadors dared to publish, when they 
returned home, narratives as free as those the French publish concerning foreign coun- 
tries, I do not doubt that they would have many things to say. But our nation is held 
in such awe that no one dares to print anything that might be displeasing to it; or if 
one does so, we take care that this not be known among us, either by prohibiting the 
entry of the books or by having them printed without the passages that do not please 
us. Monsieur l'Abbé Talemant just did this in his version of the Cavaliere Nani’s his- 


90. That is, to a lover. 
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tory?! But whatever consideration foreigners may have for us, the dissoluteness of 
women is nonetheless real, and to follow all the abortions, all the poisonings, all che 
frauds, and all the calumny with which prostitution is complicated in France as much 
as elsewhere, would be to horrify the most hardened. 

And do you imagine that the persons who are involved in these disorders treat 
as a fable the story of the Gospel? Far from it. The majority of these women do not 
fail to say their litany at the proper time or the other prayers they were taught in their 
childhood. Some of them are among the most assiduous in the public exercise of re- 
ligion. Some of them give alms and magnificent donations for the divine service; they 
hope one day to repent and to be saved; they confess their sins once a year at the very 
least, as the church ordains; they abstain from pleasures for a few days after having 
been terrified by the censure in the confessional; they abhor what they believe to be 
heretical; they try to convert those whom they believe to be in a bad religion. All 
things that show manifestly that they preserve, amidst their impurities, the belief in 
the Gospel. 

You will say to me that they do all this only to confound slander and to put 
off balance those who believe them to be indecent. I am willing to believe it of some 
(for as regards the courtesans of Italy, it would be ridiculous to believe that they do 
something to save their reputation) and I admit, in addition, that, having seen gal- 
lant ladies very eager to convert heretics and to show no patience if some Huguenot 
scullion has snuck into their household, until they have forced him to abjure his re- 
ligion either through promises or threats, I sometimes think to myself that they could 
maintain this conduct solely through the desire to curry favor and to become fash- 
ionable. For how likely is it that a woman who perhaps has her cabinet full of poi- 
sons ready to be administered to her husband if he ceases to be accommodating, or 
to her gallant if he sacrifices her for another; how likely is it, I say, that a woman of 
this sort torments herself over the conversion of a heretic with charity as her motive? 
But nonetheless I say that, generally speaking, women of ill repute can be inclined 
to the charitable works they are sometimes seen to perform toward either the poor 
or heretics not only on account of the human motives touched on above but also be- 
cause they hope thereby to compensate for their sins. This seems at first to work 
against me, since this proves that the faith that remains in the souls of the greatest 
number of sinners leads them from time to time to do good deeds. But at bottom, 
this proves very well what I am seeking; namely, (1) that those who are inclined to- 
ward every sort of crime do not fail to maintain their religion, and (2) that the great 
mobile of the actions of man consists, not in the belief he has as regards religion, but 
in the character of his heart and of his concupiscence, since one sees that he sacrifices 
the precepts of his religion to this even when he seems to practice those precepts. In 
fact, a person who gives alms or who tries to convert a heretic with a view to com- 
pensating for his present sins and those to come—that is, the sins that he very well 
knows he does not wish to rid himself of—this person, I say, makes use of his faith 


91. Battista Nani, Historia della republica Veneta di Battista Nani cavaliere. Bologna, 1680. 
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only to make himself more content with his vicious inclinations. You will soon have 
some other proofs of this proposition, that those who abandon themselves to crime do 
not fail to be convinced of our mysteries. 


a. Part 3, article on courtesans. 
b. Article concerning the marriage of nobles. 


143 
What Principles Can Be Inferred 
from What Has Just Been Said 


We can therefore posit as a principle, (1) that men can be at the same time very 
unregulated in their morals and very much convinced of the truth of a religion, and 
even of the truth of the Christian religion, (2) that the soul's knowledge is not the cause 
of our actions, (3) that generally speaking (for I always make an exception of those who 
are led by the spirit of God), faith in a religion is not the rule of the conduct of man, 
except that it is often apt to excite in the soul anger against those who are of a differ- 
ent sentiment, fear when one believes oneself threatened by some danger, and some 
other, comparable passion; and above all a certain zeal for the practice of external cer- 
emonies in the thought that these external acts, and the public profession of the true 
faith, will serve as a rampart against all the disorders one abandons oneself to and will 
one day procure a pardon as a result. By this principle, one can manifestly see how mis- 
taken is the belief that idolaters are necessarily more virtuous than atheists. 


144 
That Atheists and Idolaters Are Prompted to Evil 
by the Same Principle 


For if the conviction that there is a providence punishing wicked people and re- 
warding the good is not the spring of man's particular actions, as I have just shown, 
it follows that an atheist and an idolater govern themselves by means of the same prin- 
ciple as regards morals, namely by the inclinations of their temperament and by the 
weight of the habits they have contracted. As a result, to find which of the two should 
be more wicked than the other, one has only to inquire into the passions to which 
their temperaments subject them. And be assured chat if the idolater finds himself with 
a body that renders him extremely sensitive to shameless, violent, and ferocious pleas- 
ure, he will be an incomparably greater sinner than an atheist of a cool and calm tem- 
perament. When one examines these things only from a general point of view, one 
supposes that from the moment an atheist reflects on the fact that he can get drunk 
with impunity, he gets drunk every day. But those who know the maxim, trahit sua 
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quemque voluptas,?? and who have examined more exactly the heart of man, do not 
proceed so quickly. They inquire, before judging the conduct of this atheist, what his 
taste is. If they find that he loves to drink, that he is very sensitive to this pleasure, that 
he is fonder of it than of the reputation for being a decent man, they judge that in- 
deed he drinks as much as he can. But they do not judge in this that he does so more 
than an infinite number of Christians who are drunkards almost their whole lives. If 
they find that he is indifferent to wine, they do him the justice of believing that he 
drinks only when thirsty. I say the same thing of all the other criminal delights. When 
an atheist finds them to his taste, he drinks of them deeply. If he finds no pleasure in 
them, he leaves them be, which was precisely the manner in which idolaters conducted 
themselves and the majority of Christians still conduct themselves. A great proof that 
the mind of a debauchee does not depend on the opinions he has or does not have 
concerning the nature of God but on a certain corruption that comes to us from the 
body and that is strengthened every day by the pleasure one finds in the practice of 
sensual delights. 


145 
That This Principle Is Not Corrected Any Better 


in Idolaters than in Atheists 


Let the objection be raised against me as much as one likes that the fear of a god 
is a means infinitely suited to correct this natural corruption; I will always call upon 
experience, and I will always ask, Why, then, did the pagans, who carried the fear of 
their gods to the point of excessive superstition, correct this corruption so little that 
there was no abominable vice that did not reign among them? In vain did they pre- 
serve the memory of the signal punishments that bore witness to the anger of heaven 
against sacrilege and perjury; in vain did they forge stories to astonish the wicked; in 
vain did they make pompous descriptions of the furies and hell and the Elysian Fields: 
all this did not prevent them from finding as many false witnesses as they wanted, or 
from pillaging temples when the opportunity was right. Juvenal is inimitable in the 
portrait he gives us of the false witnesses who have no religion and of the false wit- 
nesses who believe in a God.* He says that the first perjure themselves without wa- 
vering, that the others reason for a time and then perjure themselves as well with ex- 
treme confidence. They feel remorse subsequently and imagine that the vengeance of 
God pursues them everywhere. Nonetheless they do not make amends, and they sin 
when the opportunity arises as before. 

This is a copy made from nature. We see this sort of spirit still reigning every- 
where, which drags men into sin, notwithstanding the fear of hell and the pangs of 
conscience. As a result, to dispute what [ maintain is nothing other than to oppose 


92. “Each is by his particular pleasure led" (Virgil Eclogues 2.65). 
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metaphysical reasonings to a truth of fact, like that philosopher who wanted to prove 
that there is no movement. I will be permitted, I am sure, to make use of the method 
of Diogenes who, without responding point by point to Zeno's subtleties, was con- 
tent to walk in his presence; for nothing is more appropriate to convince an honest 
man that he reasons on the basis of false hypotheses than to show him that he fights 
against experience. If it is true, then, as history and the course of common life sug- 
gest, that men can plunge themselves into every sort of crime while they are convinced 
of the truth of their religion, which teaches them that God severely punishes the sin- 
ner and that he magnificently rewards good works, one must agree that those who give 
us this conviction as a proof and pledge of the good life are necessarily mistaken and 
that it is to reason poorly to conclude from the fact that a man is an idolater, that he 
lives in a manner morally superior to an atheist. If one were content to conclude that 
he should be a better man than an atheist, the reasoning would be good; but how great 
a difference is there between what one should do and what one does? 

I have already said it:? there are no annals that inform us of the morals and cus- 
toms of a nation steeped in atheism. Thus one cannot refute by experience the con- 
jecture one makes to begin with on this subject; namely, that atheists are not capable 
of any moral virtue and that they are ferocious beasts among whom there is more rea- 
son to fear for one's life than among tigers and lions. But it is not difficult to show 
that this conjecture is very uncertain. For since experience shows us that those who 
believe in a paradise and a hell are capable of committing every sort of crime, it is ev- 
ident that the inclination to act badly does not stem from the fact that one is igno- 
rant of the existence of God and that it is not corrected by the knowledge one acquires 
of a God who punishes and rewards. It follows manifestly from this that the inclina- 
tion to act badly is not found in a soul destitute of the knowledge of God any more 
than in a soul that knows God; and that a soul destitute of the knowledge of God is 
no freer of the brake that represses the malignity of the heart than is a soul that has 
this knowledge. It follows from this in addition that the inclination to act badly comes 
from the ground of man's nature and that it is strengthened by the passions, which, 
coming from the temperament as their source, are subsequently modified in many 
ways according to the various accidents of life. Finally, it follows from this that the in- 
clination to pity, to sobriety, to good-natured conduct, and so forth, does not stem 
from the fact that one knows there to be a God (for otherwise it would be necessary 
to say that there has never been a cruel and drunken pagan) but from a certain dis- 
position of the temperament, fortified by education, by personal interest, by the de- 
sire to be praised, by the instinct of reason, or by similar motives that are met with in 
an atheist as well as in other men. Thus we have no right to maintain that an atheist 
must necessarily be more unregulated in his morals than an idolater. 


a. Mobilis et varia est ferme natura malorum, etc. [“The nature of evil men is usually shift- 
ing and varied."] Juvenal Satrres 13. 
b. Above, $129. 
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146 
That Sound Theology Shows That the Corruption of 
Nature Is Not Corrected in Idolaters Better chan in Atheists 


All this accords perfectly with the theology of St. Augustine, who maintains chat 
pagans never performed any meritorious action, that is, that chey never performed any 
virtuous act from a goad principle and for a good end. Is this not to teach thar all the 
virtues of the pagans were the effect either of their temperament or of some passion for 
which they had developed a taste? And what prevents an atheist, either through the dis- 
position of his temperament or through the instinct for some passion that dominates 
him, from performing all the same actions that pagans have been able to do? If the pa- 
gan has done nothing for the glory of God, if he has given no alms with love of God 
as his motive, if the use he made of his credit to prevent the oppression of innocents 
was not related to the honor of God, it is clear that the knowledge of God contributed 
nothing to making him do what he did and that he would have done everything as well 
even if he had never heard God spoken of. And as a result, according to the principles 
of Sc. Augustine, atheists are very much capable of performing all che moral actions we 
admire in paganism. This is what I say in response to all the examples of the pagans’ 
virtue that one can adduce for me. 1 admire chem as much as another, but I maintain 
that there is nothing in them that one cannot attribute to temperament, education, the 
desire for glory, the taste for a sort of repuration, the esteem one can conceive for what 
appears to be decent and praiseworthy, and to several other motives within the com- 
petence of all men, whether they have a religion or whether they do nor. 

Consider further that theology formally teaches us that man cannot be con- 
verted to God or be rid of the corruption of his concupiscence without the assistance 
of the grace of the Holy Spirit; and that this grace does not consist simply in believ- 
ing that there is a God and that the mysteries he has revealed to us are true, but that 
it consists in the charity that makes us love God and that attaches us co him as our 
sovereign good. This shows clearly that chose who rest with a simple conviction con- 
cerning our mysteries do not yet have the sanctifying grace and that they are still 
bound and yoked by sin; and, with all the more reason, that the vague and indistinct 
knowledge the pagans had of God did not deliver chem from the sway of original sin, 
or from the victorious forces of concupiscence. As a result, the grace of the Holy Spirit 
that makes us children of God and the charity that makes us resist the temptations of 
our corrupt nature not having been among the pagans, they lacked the true principle 
of good works every bit as much as atheists, and they were no more likely to be vir- 
tuous than are atheists. 

I would not wish to deny that there were pagans who, making good use of the 
knowledge they had of the nature of God, were helped by this motive to repress the 
fre of their passions. But it very much appears that when this motive had some force, 
the passions werc already so moderate chat they could have subordinated them to rea- 
son without this aid, either through the overwhelming desire to distinguish themselves 
by their austere morals, or through the promise of berter health, or more praise, or 
more profit, Here are the new proofs I promised you. 
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147 
Fourth Proof: Drawn from Demons and Sorcerers, 
Who Make Clear That Those People Who Are Most 


Lost Remain Convinced of the Existence of God 


Let no one be astonished by what I have advanced, that che simple conviction 
concerning our mysteries is not what purifies our heart. For chere is nothing truer, as 
appears from the example of so many Christians who doubt nothing and who are ready 
to believe a million new articles of faith, if the church decides upon them, and who 
nonetheless are steeped in every sort of criminal delight. This appears still more from 
the example of demons who know much better than we what one should believe and 
what one should do and who nevertheless are the most wicked of all creatures, and the 
ones that can best prove that atheism is not the origin of wickedness. For if demons 
were atheists, they would be much less wicked than they are, the majority of the crimes 
that they commit proceeding from a detestable desire to wage war on God. 

One can prove the same thing by the example of magicians and sorcerers. It is 
indubitable that those who are said to have made a pact with the demon are convinced 
that there is a God. It is indubitable also that there is no wickedness more horrible 
than that of a man who gives himself to the devil in such a way as to obey him in 
everything. It is therefore indubitable that there are people who, with the belief in a 
divinity, are more wicked than atheists. It is therefore false that atheism is the source 
of the greatest sins, and one could not deny that at the very least magical idolatry, on 
which one of your most famous doctors has written a very curious treatise,” is worse 
than atheism. The same demons and their henchmen are another manifest proof of 
what I have so many times supposed and justified; namely, that worthless criminals 
do not cast off the belief that there is a God—which does not encounter a difficulty in 
the example of those who, to avenge themselves on their divinities, have leveled their 
temples, for no one has ever sought to avenge himself without believing that he has 
been offended, and no one has ever believed he was offended by a thing that does not 
exist. 


a. Monsieur Filesac [Jean Filesac, Dissertatio de idololatria magica. Paris, 1609]. 


148 
Fifth Proof: That Can Be Found by Making a General 
Review of People's Most Common Behavior 


So true is it that the conviction concerning our mysteries is compatible with all 
the dissoluteness of our morals that there is scarcely a man, provided he has seen some- 
thing of the world, who does not know more than a thousand persons convinced of 
all the miracles publicized by Christianity that they have come to know and ready to 
acknowledge one hundred times as many if the trouble is taken to enrich the public 
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with them, who nonetheless live in great disorder. On one side you see these people 
having joined some fraternity in the hope of participating in the community's prayers, 
merit, and graces, while they find their entertainment. You see them have recourse, 
when ill, to some relic from Rome with the sovereign capacity to cure certain ailments, 
or to the blessing of some monk famous for his miraculous cures. You see them 
adorned with a scapulary or something else said to have che capacity to prevenr one's 
drowning, or one's dying without having confessed, or one's being bitten by an en- 
raged dog, or the like. You see that they even observe Lent and vigils. You see that if 
a heretic makes fun of our worship in their presence, they utter vulgar curses against 
him and sometimes even come to blows. When they are very rich, you see them prac- 
tice considerable generosity with religious orders and hospitals, build chapels, and 
contribute to the adornment of churches. For how many ornaments are there in our 
churches thar are the offerings of several notorious maitotes®? and of several renowned 
courtesans who, having amassed a great and iniquitous fortune, try to make their 
peace with God by dedicating some middling portion to him? How many offerings 
are there at the bottom of which should be written, a victim for sin, or some inscrip- 
tion similar to that which Diogenes put at the bottom of a golden Venus that the cour- 
tesan Phryne dedicated to the temple at Delphi: “From the debauchery of the 
Greeks”*? Finally, you see that these Messieurs of whom I am speaking go to mass 
every day—very glad, however, if it is a speedy Cordelier's?* mass. This apart, all of 
this is their good side. Let us look at their other; we shall find that these are the peo- 
ple who hardly say three words without taking the name of God in vain; who speak, 
be it ac an inn's table or elsewhere, of their supposed good fortune, and this in terms 
that would make shamelessness itself blush. They are, moreover, people who steal with 
both hands. Are they at war? They fleece the peasant mercilessly, and they profit as 
much as they can from the pay of their soldiers. Are they in command somewhere? 
They have a thousand oblique or violent ways to enrich themselves. Are they in busi- 
ness, the great theater of rapine and extortion? They enrage everyone with their chi- 
canery and tricks. Of whatever profession they may be, they lie and slander eternally, 
they cheat at gambling, they sacrifice everything to their vengeance, rhey engage in 
horrible debauchery, meretrix non sufficit omnis?? they avail themselves of several 
remedies that can second their filthy desires; in a word, in regard co morals, they have 
nothing that distinguishes them from profane Christians. It is not only old men, 
whom Monsieur de St. Didier speaks of, who make use of several unworthy and ex- 
travagant artifices to excite their passions further, whose natural weakness at that age 
deprives them of the pleasure but not the desire; the youngest and most vigorous too 
very often make use of these to prolong their brutal occupations. 


a. Ex Graecorum intemperantia. 
b. Relation de Venise, ar che place cited above (see $142 nn. a and b]. 


93. tax collectors 
94. That is, a Franciscan monk. 
95. “A prostitute does not suffice for all." 
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149 
Sixth Proof: Drawn from the Devotion Several Scoundrels 
Are Said to Have Had for the Blessed Virgin 


The devotion of the Catholic Church to the Blessed Virgin has risen to so high 
a point that one can say that it makes up one of the most considerable parts of the wor- 
ship. Although we may be reproached for the excesses and hyperbole of our monks, 
this devotion still persists and preserves all its luster: few persons venture to shock the 
practice and opinions of the people in this respect; the matter is too universal to admit 
of reform. Every day books are added to the innumerable multitude of writings that 
have been published in the course of several centuries on the honors and miracles of 
Our Lady. Now, not the least common among the maxims that have been advanced 
by the authors of this sort of book, is that one can be very wicked and nonetheless very 
devout in regard to the mother of God: and an infinite number of examples of this are 
given in books entitled The Great Mirror of Examples; The Flowers of Examples, or the 
Historical Catechism; The Chronicle of the Mother of God, and others. 

Alexis de Salo, together with several others, assures us that a young man who 
was so lost in and so hardened by crime that, imprisoned for various murders and 
felonies he had committed, he renounced the son of God and all the sacraments of 
the church on the basis of the hope the devil gave him that he would be saved from 
the gallows; he assures us, I say, that this man did not fail to recite the Ave Maria every 
day and that he was never willing to consent to the proposition the devil put to him 
to renounce the Blessed Virgin.? It turned out very well for him; for having perceived 
an image of Our Lady on a chapel that crossed his path when he was being led to his 
punishment, he addressed his prayers to it, and at the same time the image gently bent 
its head toward its votary and seized his arm in such a way that the constables were 
never able to wrench him from there. The same author? speaks to us in another place 
of an extraordinarily dissolute courtesan who nonetheless made seven devout rever- 
ences every day to the Blessed Virgin, accompanied by one Ave Maria. This is the rea- 
son why a virtuous lady, angry at seeing her husband engage in a criminal commerce 
with this courtesan, begged the mother of God in vain to chastise this infamous pros- 
titute; for the image of the Blessed Virgin that she invoked replied to her in so many 
words, “It is impossible for me to grant you your request. It is not that I do not rec- 
ognize the justice of it, but the affection this courtesan preserves for me amidst all her 
dissoluteness ties my hands and keeps me from inflicting on her the punishment you 
wish." I add as a third example, drawn from the Nouvelles of the queen of Navarre, 
that a young prince, whom she does not name but whom she depicts rather well, when 
going to an amorous appointment, always crossed a church along the way and regu- 
larly said his prayers there. Upon returning home, after having caressed his mistress 
sufficiently, he did not fail to pass by the same church and say his prayers. This queen 
adduces this as testimony of singular devotion. But Montaigne‘ is not of her senti- 
ment, and he is right. 

For, as the bishop of Castorie‘ has proven very frankly, there cannot be true de- 
votion, either to God or to the saints, in a soul that does not love God and that does 
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not obey God. And as for those miracles one claims the Blessed Virgin performed to 
the advantage of certain scoundrels who had preserved their attachment to the wor- 
ship of her, this learned bishop? finds no difficulty in rejecting them, and he is right. 
But with all this, I do not fail to find here a very strong proof of what I am advanc- 
ing. I shall demonstrate this to you. 

Since there is a prodigious multitude of authors who put it forward that several 
persons engaged in the most outrageous dissoluteness did not fail to persevere in their 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, this is already an indication that men are easily con- 
vinced that the knowledge of God is compatible with every sort of wickedness; and 
as a result that they contradict themselves when they believe that idolaters are neces- 
sarily better men than those who are without religion. Moreover, it is indeed certain 
that the bishop of Castorie proves very powerfully that the votaries of the Virgin who 
have no virtue whatever are not true votaries. But neither he nor anyone in the world 
could ever prove that these people do not preserve in their most abominable impuri- 
ties the habit of paying reverence to the images of Our Lady, of saying their Ave 
Marias, of recommending themselves to her protection, of frequenting the places 
where it is said that she most bestows her grace, of contributing to the adornment of 
her chapels, and in general of practicing a thousand small outward exercises of devo- 
tion. This shows invincibly that these scoundrels remained fully convinced of our 
mysteries since they are fully convinced that the Blessed Virgin can bestow grace on 
them both for this life and for that which is to come. 


Méthode pour servir la S. Vierge, Privilege 3. 

. Ibid., Privilege 5. 

Essais, 1.56. 

- De Sanctorum et Praecipue Beat. Virg. Cultu, Tract. 3, articles 5 and 40. 
Ibid., Tract. 3, art. 62. 


nange 


150 
Reflection on a Work of Father Rapin 


The distinction that I have just made between true devotion and certain out- 
ward exercises of devotion should be made in regard to faith. A famous Jesuit wrote a 
small treatise two years ago to show the decadence of the faith in these recent times; 
and he claims that the horrible corruption introduced in the world comes principally 
from the great progress incredulity has made there. Nothing is more eloquent than 
the description he gives us of the morality of the age, in the following fine words:* 


Was there ever greater dissoluteness in the youth, more ambition among the 
Great, more debauchery among the many, more dissipation among the men, 
more luxury and softness among the women, more falseness in the people, more 
bad faith in all estates and conditions? Was there ever less fidelity in marriage, 
less honesty in companies, less shame and modesty in society? The luxury in 
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clothing, sumptuousness of furnishings, delicacy of the table, superfluity of 
spending, license in morality, curiosity in holy things, and the other forms of 
dissoluteness in life have risen to an unheard of excess. What tepidness there is 
in the frequentation of the sacraments, what delay in piety, what grimaces in 
devotion, what negligence in all that is most essential to duty, what indifference 
to salvation! What corruption of the mind in judgments, what depravity of the 
heart in business, what profanation of the altars, and what prostitution of that 
which is holiest and most august in the exercise of religion. . . . All the princi- 
ples of true piety have been so overturned that today one prefers a decent 
scoundrel in business who knows how to get by in the world to a good man 
who does not; and to commit crime wisely without shocking anyone is called 
having probity, according to the ways of the world, whose most criminal max- 
ims find their supporters when they have as their authors people of elevation 
and when they are accompanied by remarkable circumstances. For who does 
not know that, in these recent times, libertinage passes for strength of wit 
among people of quality, the passion for gambling as the occupation of persons 
of status, adultery as gallantry, the traffic in benefices as a means for families to 
come to terms, flattery, lying, treason, double-dealing, and dissembling as the 
virtues of court; and that one hardly elevates and distinguishes oneself anymore 
save by corruption and disorder? I say nothing of those black and atrocious 
crimes that have overflowed upon this unfortunate end of times, the mere idea 
of which is capable of filling the mind with horror. I pass by in silence all those 
abominations in the use of poisons, unknown until the present to the candor 
of our nation and of which our fathers were entirely ignorant, because one can- 
not turn one's thoughts from them or suppress the mere imagining of them too 
soon. Finally, to state in one word the character of this age, never has morality 
been spoken of so much, and never have there been fewer good morals; never 
more reformation and less reform; never more knowledge and less piety; never 
better preachers and fewer conversions; never more communions and fewer 
changes in one's life; never more wit or reason among the great and less appli- 
cation to solid and serious things. 

"Would we live (he asks after this) amidst these disorders, if we had faith? 
Would we take so many and such grave missteps, if we had its enlighten- 
ment°6 And would we be so corrupt and so unregulated, if we were Chris- 
tians?” I respond to him that if we had a true faith, which was never separate 
from the love of God, and if we followed the lights?” of our conscience, and if 
we were true Christians, we would not live amidst these disorders. But this does 
not prevent our having as much faith as we need to be convinced of the truth 
of the Gospel, though we may live altogether wrongly. There is a very great dif- 
ference between not having the true faith and being incredulous; for one can 
lack the true faich—that is, the disposition of the heart that leads us to renounce 
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all that we know to be contrary to the will of God—and nonetheless believe 
that the doctrine of the Gospel is true. Thus one plays with the ambiguity of 
words when one says that the disorders of this age proceed from the weaken- 
ing of the faith. If one means that they proceed from the weakening of that 
Christian virtue which leads one to sacrifice to the will of God all of one's bad 
inclinations, one is correct. But if one means that they proceed from a lack of 
conviction, that is, that we live badly because we regard the things preached to 
us as problematic propositions no sufficient guarantee of which remains for us, 
one is very wrong. For, certain persons of quality aside and some false schol- 
ars, or even some of your fellow theologians, everyone among us believes in the 
mystery of the incarnation, the death and passion of Jesus Christ, his ascen- 
sion to heaven, his presence at our altars, the last judgment, the resurrection 
of the body, hell and paradise. On these points, we do not possess a conviction 
accompanied by evidence; that may be. But at the least we possess a convic- 
tion that excludes doubt. Our peasants, our artisans, our soldiers, our bour- 
geois, all our women, and the majority of gentlemen and men of letters believe 
simply and without hesitation all the articles of the creed. Those who doubt 
the divinity of the Christian religion and who treat as a fable what is said of 
the next life are very few in number. 


a. [René Rapin] La Foi des Dern. Siècles, pp. 102 and following. 
b. Ibid, p. 107. 


151 
Whether It Is True That There Are Many Atheists 
at the Court of Princes 


It is usually believed that princes and nobles of the court have neither faith nor 
law, on the basis of the fact that they live just as if they believed in neither paradise 
nor hell, sacrificing everything to their ambition; making an unavoidable obligation 
out of avenging the slightest insult; caressing their most mortal enemies when inter- 
est demands it; watching for any opportunity to ruin them by imperceptible means; 
abandoning their best friends in disgrace; always occupied with things far removed 
from the spirit of the Gospel—in gambling, criminal gallantries, extortion, celebra- 
tions, avoiding above all the appearance of piety, turning devotion to ridicule; in a 
word, making themselves slaves of all the worldly vanities. There is some reason to be- 
lieve that those who live in this way have no religion; and this is true in a certain sense, 
because they have only a religion that lies idle in some corner of the soul without be- 
ing the principle of any good. But one is seriously mistaken if one believes that all 
these Messieurs are atheists. So far are they from being atheists that one can say that 
there are hardly any people in the world who give themselves over to certain super- 
stitions more than they. For to say nothing of the infatuation they had in previous 
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times for consulting astrologers, is it not known chat they have a prodigious curiosity 
to consult diviners? Can one be unaware of how much they are infatuated with 
presages? Are there many great houses in which it is not widely said that the appear- 
ance of some phantom or other particular sign regularly issues warnings that some 
family member is to die? How many prophetic traditions are not spread about per- 
taining to certain families of high birth? But above all, how many prodigies, how many 
miraculous accidents, do they not relate pertaining to their ancestors? It will be said 
to me that this is not an indication of their being persuaded of them, that they wish 
simply to make others believe that they are particularly recommended to the fates. I 
believe it of some, but the majority are so glad to think that providence distinguishes 
them that they are readily convinced of it. All our historians agree that never has magic 
been seen to be more in vogue than at the court of France under the reign of Cather- 
ine de Medici; this would have been impossible if they had not believed in a God, for 
no people are more incredulous concerning all that is said of sorcerers and magicians 
than atheists. 

Let us just look at the nobles on their death bed. Here nature shakes off the 
yoke of dissembling and the true sentiments of the soul are discovered, if ever they are 
capable of being so. Do we see people more forward than princes, dukes, and counts 
in recommending themselves in that condition to the virtue of the holy relics and to 
the intercession of the blessed? Are there any of them who do not wish to see Father 
Marc d'Aviano, or some other person famous for his holiness and the gift of curing 
the sick? What presents do they not send to the cloisters so that one may pray to God 
for their recovery? Whence came the riches of the churches, if not from the fear the 
nobles have had of staying too long in purgatory? I admit that at present the pious be- 
quests are not as considerable as previously, yet they are, for all that, considerable. The 
difficulty is that the heirs do not faithfully carry out the testator's promise, being less 
afraid of death than he because they do not see it so close at hand. All this, Monsieur, 
manifestly shows that the life of the court does not lead to the abjuring of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed; one is content not to follow its enlightenment?! while one is faring well. 


152 
Particular Consideration of the Sentiments of Louis XI 


In saying that the nobles make clear that when they are on their death bed, they 
believe in the mysteries of the Gospel, I do not claim to give them great praise; for it 
could well be that the desire to be cured is the sole cause of their having recourse to 
the prayers of God's good servants. Now, the faith of a man who waits to believe in 
God until fever is weighing him down, is worth little, and with no disrespect to the 
Minim Fathers,?? the voyage of Saint Francis de Paul from the far end of Calabria to 
the court of King Louis XI does not lead me to have a great idea of the holiness of this 
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prince. I will not fail, however, to avail myself of this voyage, because Louis XI pro- 
fessed the whole of his life to a duplicity of the heart so opposed to the spirit of the 
Christian religion that there is scarcely any king whom one could suspect of irreligion 
with less temerity than he. A cheat, a prince who mocks his word, who sets traps for 
his neighbor, who aggrandizes himself by oblique means and by fraud, seems to me 
more criminal than a conqueror who, in imitation of Alexander, would declare with- 
out any disguise that he wants to conquer the states of his neighbors. And if Louis XI 
was not as great a disturber of mankind as was Alexander, this was not because he had 
more conscience than he but because he had less heart and less genius. The historians 
of this king agree that his pilgrimages and his most ardent devotions often concealed 
plans far removed from justice and piety:? “he always trapped someone thereby, and 
he accommodated his religion to his plans rather than his plans to his religion. He did 
things that were good in appearance but bad in intention, thinking that through his 
zealotry he would fool God and the world; he robbed the poor to give to the churches, 
and burdened his people with tributes and taxes more than any previous king, and 
thus he made his people ill-disposed toward him."^ "He committed many injustices, 
evils, and much violence during his reign, such that he brought his people so low that 
on the day of his passing, they were almost without hope."* 

I would go on too long were I to relate in detail what the histories say of him. 
This is why I refer anyone to them who will not be convinced that, if ever one could 
suspect someone of not believing in God, it is assuredly Louis XI, against whom such 
a distressing prejudice can be formed, and I am certain that I will be believed if the 
facts are examined well. Nonetheless there could be nothing more false than to ad- 
vance that this prince was not convinced of his religion. For apart from the fact that 
he was heard to say one day,d when he believed he was saying his prayers without be- 
ing heard by anyone, before the great altar of Notre Dame de Clery, “Ah my good 
lady, my pretty mistress, my great friend, in whom I have always found my comfort! 
I pray to you to beseech God for me and to be my advocate before him, that he may 
pardon me for the death of my brother whom I had imprisoned by that vicious Abbé 
de St. Jean; I confess to you, as my good patron and mistress. Have me pardoned, 
then, my good lady, and I know what I will give you." Beyond this prayer, I say, we 
see, by the eagerness he had during his last illness to have St. Francis de Paul come, 
that he was convinced of the efficacy of prayer. This poor prince so desired not to die 
that, having learned that this holy hermit resided in Calabria and that he performed 
great miracles, he overlooked nothing? in obtaining from the pope permission for him 
to come to France; and he was so convinced that the presence and the prayers of this 
man would prolong his life that the first thing he did upon seeing him was to beg him 
to extend his days. Subsequently he sent to him to say at every moment that "the pro- 
longing of his life was up to him alone." The same desire to live caused him to ask the 
pope for various gifts, as we learn from Philippe de Commines: “Pope Sixtus IV (he 
says), being informed that the king desired, out of devotion, to have the corporal-cloth 
on which Monsieur St. Pierre used to sing mass, soon sent it to him together with sev- 
eral other relics.” The historian Matthieu informs us‘ that he was surrounded by relics 
and that he made use of them as barricades, not thinking that death would have the 
boldness to pass beyond them to attack him. He also had the holy vial sent, “with the 
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intention of taking the same unction as he had had at his coronation,” according to 
what the same Phillipe de Commines says. But nothing bears better witness to the de- 
sire he had to live than the manner in which he corrected the oration that had been 
composed to ask St. Eutropius for the health of his body and that of his soul at the 
same time; for he had the passage that concerned the health of his soul struck out, 
saying that it was enough for the saint to bring about the health of his body and that 
one should not inconvenience him with so many things.8 It would be impossible to 
keep from concluding, on the basis of all these facts, that this prince was entirely con- 
vinced of the truth of our dogmas. Thus we have in his person the example of a per- 
fect agreement between an altogether nasty soul and a conviction of the existence of 
God, which extends to the most extreme zealotry. 


a. Matthieu, Histoire de Louis XI, 2.2. 

b. Du Haillan, Traité des Affaires de France. 

c. [Guillaume Imbert de Bordeaux,] Chronique scandaleuse. 
d. Brantóme, Vie de Charles VIII. 

e. Matthieu, Histoire de Louis XI, 10. 

f. Ibid. 

g. Claude de Seyssel, Histoire de Louis XI. 


153 
That the Court Is No Guarantee against Either 


Superstition or Popular Errors 


It is therefore entirely an illusion to imagine that because princes take no no- 
tice of a religion in the observance of peace treaties or the most solemnly sworn al- 
liances, or in denying something to their passions, they believe there to be no God. I 
say it once again, the great of the world are usually more superstitious than other men 
in regard to certain things. One imagines that it is enough to have been born in a great 
house and to have been raised in the court of a prince to have a great and sublime 
mind. But those who imagine this confuse the mind with the heart. It is very true that 
the advantages of birth and of education in high society elevate the heart. Few per- 
sons of this rank can be seen who are not brave; a very great number can be seen who 
have a limitless intrepidity and ambition. But it is not the same with the mind. It must 
be agreed that the mind is extremely polished at court; but it does not acquire great- 
ness there, Í mean the capacity that elevates it above the prejudices of infancy and that 
puts it into a condition to penetrate to the source of truth in the midst of a thousand 
errors with which it is covered or surrounded. I go farther, and I say that one does not 
acquire at court even that false and supposed capacity of mind of which atheists and 
deists boast; and I maintain that if one examines the matter attentively, one will ac- 
knowledge that this supposed capacity is acquired more in the exercise of disputes and 
among those who study than at court or in the army. Thus, Monsieur, let us agree in 
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good faith that the nobles with all the pomp that surrounds them do not fail to re- 
main in the prejudices of their education as much as other men, be it in regard to the 
dogmas of religion or in regard to the natural truths. 

Indeed, if the air of high society purged the impressions of religion conveyed to 
children, we would not see so much superstition as we see in the first men of the Ro- 
man republic. It appears, through an infinite number of examples, that its consuls and 
dictators, and similar persons of the first rank, were very superstitious. The kings and 
emperors in paganism were such with a fury, and a hundred examples of them could 
be given all perfectly capable of convincing one that this was not politics at work but 
the sickness of the heart, although I admit that it is often necessary to attribute their 
superstition to their politics. Let us cast our minds back a bit to what I adduced for 
you above? concerning Tarquin Superbus, Nero, Cataline, and others, and permit me 
to note in regard to Cataline what one used to say in Rome, that he had his accom- 
plices swear an oath to keep the secret and that, in order for the maledictions to make 
more of an impression on them which they would be subject to if they broke their 
word, he had them drink human blood mixed with wine. This shows that this gang 
of scoundrels, whom this vicious man wished to make use of for the most execrable 
action in the world, was convinced that there is an invisible justice that punishes the 
violation of oaths. One of Cataline's principal accomplices, Lentulus by name, got 
involved in this conspiracy because he imagined® that the books of the Sybils and the 
replies of the Haruspices promised him the Roman empire: evident proof that he was 
very far from atheism, since he had not yet recognized the vanity of omens. 


a. $130. 

b. Sallust De Bello Catilinae. 

c. Lentulum autem sibi confirmasse ex fatis Sibyllinis, Haruspicumque responsis, se csse ter- 
tium illum Cornelium, ad quem regnum huius urbis atque Imperium pervenire esser necesse. 
"Moreover Lentulus had assured them, on the basis of the Sibylline books and soothsayers, 
that he was that rhird Cornelius, to whom the rule and empire of his city was necessarily to 
fall."] Cicero In Catilinam 3. 


154 
On Alexander's Superstition 


But here is an example which, by itself, is hardly of less worth than a demon- 
stration in geometry. If ever the spirit of the court was to produce atheism in a soul, 
without doubt it should have produced this effect in the soul of Alexander the Great, 
because he was the most ambitious of all men and at the same time the boldest and 
most fortunate. Thus one can say that he did a hundred things that bear witness to a 
horrible scorn of the gods. I am not speaking of his conquests, though rightly con- 
sidered, there is nothing more unjust or more impious chan chasing from their coun- 
try by open force those who possess it in good faith. Í am speaking of the boldness he 
had in having himself worshiped as a god and of demolishing the temples of Aescu- 
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lapius to avenge the death of his beloved. All this nevertheless does not prevent Alexan- 
der from having been the man farthest removed from atheism in the world. I said else- 
where? that in his infancy he was censured by his governor because he was too liberal 
with the incense for the Gods; I say now that his great diviner Aristander always ac- 
companied him in order to determine for him whether the presages of the victims 
were favorable, every time it was necessary to undertake something. He ceased, it is 
true, to consult his diviners when he saw himself overwhelmed by his good fortune. 
But he no sooner experienced some reverses than he fell back into his first supersti- 
tions and placed himself once again under the yoke of his Aristander;^ as a result, at 
the end of his life, in the belief that he recognized by means of certain presages that 
the gods were dissatisfied with him, he took the slightest things out of the ordinary 
that happened to him as signs and celestial warnings and always had his house full of 
diviners who were sacrificing there, or who were purifying it, or who were perform- 
ing some other comparable manifestation of their craft, as Plutarch informs us in his 
life of the conqueror. 

Distrust, after this, those people who assure us, as if they had the gift to sound 
the depths of the reins and the heart, that the court is full of atheists. It seems to me 
that I have much more reason to deny it, and to say that in truth it is likely that there 
are more of them there than among the people but that, certain persons aside, high 
society, universally speaking, is as convinced of the existence of God, and of paradise 
and hell, as the Third Estate. If there is some difference it surely consists only in this: 
at court one thinks less of the affairs of the conscience than anywhere else, and there 
one is bolder at, more accustomed to, and more involved in, sinning than anywhere 
else. This means that the courtiers are either more ignorant than other men in the 
matter of religion, or less restrained by and less subject to the pangs of the conscience. 
But as regards the conviction concerning the general truths and principles of Chris- 
tianity, I believe that, universally speaking, they maintain it no less than other men. 

Moreover, King Louis XI is an incontestable example of what I have touched 
on above, that one can be on the whole very vicious and very exact in rendering to 
the Blessed Virgin a thousand small indications of external devotion. For this prince, 
such as we have seen him to be, spent immense sums to adorn Our Lady's churches 
and ordered‘ the bell to be rung every day at noon to alert everyone to recite the salu- 
tation. Claude de Seyssel reports that “his worship seemed more superstitious than re- 
ligious; for wherever he heard that the people worshiped, or where miracles were per- 
formed, at some image or other, or a church dedicated to God and the saints, and 
especially to Our Lady, there he went to make his offerings or sent a man for that ex- 
press purpose. His hat, moreover, was covered with images, most in lead or tin which, 
when good or bad news came to him, or when some fantasy took hold of him, he 
kissed, falling to his knees, wherever he found himself, sometimes so suddenly that he 
seemed to be more of defective understanding than a wise man." 


a. $132. 
b. Qui post Darium victum ariolos et vates consulere desierat, rursus ad superstitionem hu- 
manarum gentium ludibria revolutus, Aristandrum cui crudelitatem suam addixerar, explorare 
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eventum rerum sacrificiis jubet. [After beating Darius, he had ceased to consult soothsayers 
and prophets, but turning again to superstition, the mocker of mankind, he ordered Aristander, 
to whom he had assigned matters concerning his faith, to examine by means of sacrifice the out- 
come of things."] Quintius Curtius 7.7. 

c. This was in the year 1472. Matthieu, Histoire de Louis XI, 2.2. 


155 
Disorders and Zeal of the Court of France 
in the Most Recent Age 


Among the indications by which I said one could recognize that the unworthi- 
est debauchees believe in God, I did not forget the hatred they bear witness to of the 
religions different from their own. I could apply this remark to persons of quality 
whom I am trying to defend here against the crime of irreligion; but because this 
would lead me too far afield, I will speak only of the court of Catherine de Medici. 

I have already said that this court was too much given to magic; and it is thereby 
easy to conjecture that although they believed in a God, they were capable of every 
sort of wickedness. Thus it is certain that shamelessness and luxury “triumphed there 
with unbridled license and that treason, poisoning, and assassination became so com- 
mon that it was no longer anything but a game to cause the death of those from whom 
one could gain some advantage. Before this reign, it was the men who, by their ex- 
ample and their convictions, drew the women into gallantry; but ever since the lady 
lovers have caused the majority of the intrigues and mysteries of state, it has been the 
ladies who have surpassed the men. Their husbands gave them free rein through com- 
plaisance and through interest; and in addition, those who loved change found their 
satisfaction in this freedom which, instead of one woman, gave them a hundred.* 
Here, then, is, on the one hand, the portrait of a court given over to every evil. 

But here is, on the other hand, a portrait that will represent for us the court 
convinced of the divinity of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church. Heretics 
were never persecuted more than when the Calvinists were persecuted under François 
I and Henri II. This not having impeded their multiplication, their assemblies were 
nevertheless not tolerated, and it was preferable to plunge the kingdom into the ter- 
rible devastation ofa civil war than to allow there to be a new religion in France. What? 
they said. Will it be said that the church shall have been torn asunder with impunity 
in the patrimony of the very Christian king? This church, which has been on the 
throne since Clovis? This church, of which the kings of France are the eldest sons? No, 
one must exterminate all those who have had the audacity to combat it. Indeed, they 
came armed, and no treaty with the rebels has been made except the better to prepare 
to destroy them; and when open force was seen to be useless, deception was used, their 
chiefs and their leading nobles were brought to the court on the finest pretext in the 
world, and they were cruelly massacred there.!© The killing and the fights continued 


100. Bayle alludes to the St. Bartholomew's Eve Massacre. 
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as much as was possible, until finally the two parties, more exhausted than sated by 
their mutual destruction, and each despairing of victory, came to the best agreement 
they could. If the court of France had been atheistic, it could never have maintained 
such conduct. 

But perhaps those who were at the head of these great zealots of the Catholic 
religion were incapable of the transgression of morality of which I have spoken. To 
the contrary, it was they who had the greatest part in it, as can be seen if one follows 
the trail of the Messieurs de Guise.!?! And to understand how it may be that a man 
is at the same time a zealot of his religion and very debauched, one has only to con- 
sider that among the majority of men, love of religion is not different from the other 
human passions one contracts. It is altogether mistaken to suppose that all Christians 
who seem to be attached to Christianity, and all the Catholics who hate the other sects, 
have received this disposition immediately from God. For it is only the true servants 
of God who can boast of having zeal through the grace of the Holy Spirit. The vicious 
Christians who bear witness to their zeal for their religion have, properly speaking, 
only an infatuation. They love their religion as others love their nobility or their fa- 
therland, or else they persist in persevering in their religion as others persist in refus- 
ing to change their ancient customs concerning their manner of dress or marriage. 
There are people who would sooner allow themselves to be killed than to suffer in- 
novation in their ancient customs; they act the same way when one wishes to prevent 
them from going to pray to God in certain churches with ceremonies used from all 
time. It very much appears that the Duc de Mompensier, who had all the Huguenots 
he could lay hold of hanged and had one of his officers rape all the beautiful Huguenot 
women who fell under his power," was infatuated with this fine passion because he 
prided himself on being a descendent of St. Louis and because he had heard it said 
that St. Louis had persecuted the enemies of the religion as far as Africa. The nobles 
are so infatuated with the antiquity of their line and with the imitation of their an- 
cestors that this by itself is capable of giving them a horror of schismatics. Thus, be- 
lieving that the religion in which one has been raised is very good, and practicing all 
the vices it prohibits, are compatible things in the extreme, as much in high society 
as among the people. 

Few are quiet at present concerning the life of Queen Marguerite, che daugh- 
ter of Catherine de Medici. I therefore can boldly say that she is an illustrious exam- 
ple of that monstrous pairing I have mentioned, of a kind of devotion and debauch- 
ery. Here is how Monsieur de Mezerai speaks of the life she led in her old age: "It was 
in the Faubourg St. Germain that she held her little court for the rest of her days, mix- 
ing in a bizarre manner pleasures and devotion, the love of letters and that of vanity, 
Christian charity and injustice; for as she prided herself on being seen often at church, 
on talking with learned men, and on giving tithes from her revenues to monks, so she 


101. Henri de Lorraine, 3rd Duc de Guise and his brother Louis, Cardinal de Lorraine. 
Both were active members of the Catholic League, and both were eventually murdered by Henri 
HI (see also $240). 
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gloried in always having some gallantry underway, in finding new diversions, and in 
never paying her debts.‘ 


a. Mezerai, Abrég. Chronol. sur la Fin de la Vie de Charles IX. 
b. Brantóme, Mémoires vol. 3. j 
c. Abrég. Chronol ad ann. 1605. 


156 
Zeal of the Nobles of France against the Protestants??? 

The proof I draw from the hatred one has of sects can be applied to our no- 
bles; for they occupy themselves rather well with the ruin of Calvinism according to 
the new plan that has been chosen; they occupy themselves, I say, rather well, with- 
out any appearance of their having the slightest desire to live in a more Christian 
manner. Those who have Huguenots in their lands try to convert them, either will- 
ingly or by force. Local governors do the same thing in regard to the bourgeois and 
the soldiers under their jurisdiction. Those whose domestics are Calvinists either 
chase them away or oblige them to abjure their belief. Whence it follows that our 
nobles are neither atheists nor deists, whatever may be the case with respect to the 
rest of the life they lead. 

I therefore conclude once again that those who doubt the divinity of the Chris- 
tian religion and who treat as a fable what is said of the next life, are very few in num- 
ber. As a result, the great dissoluteness that Father Rapin describes for us does not 
draw its origin from the incredulity of these recent times but from the inclination to 
evil that is found in the heart of man and for the curing of which something quite 
other than a simple knowledge of the truth of the Gospel is required. 


157 
Very Strong Reason Proving the Necessity of Grace 


If you examine this well, | am certain, Monsieur, that you will find it to be an 
invincible argument to prove that we need the inward operation of the Holy Spirit in 
order to love God. For all that the men who instruct us can do is reduced to con- 
vincing us of the truth. Now, we can be convinced of the truth without loving it. 
Therefore it is not men who bring us to love the truths of the Gospel; and as a con- 
sequence it is God who brings us to love them by adding to the illumination of our 
mind a disposition of the heart that makes us find more joy in the exercise of virtue 
than in the practice of vice. 


102. Section title first appears in the edition of 1699. 
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158 
Seventh Proof: Drawn from Frequent Communions 


These words of Father Rapin—” There were never more communions and fewer 
changes in one's life”-—remind me of the book concerning frequent communion, in 
which Monsieur Arnauld gave a very eloquent description of the corruption of men. 
“Who can be unaware," he says, “of what the laity knows only too well through the 
acquaintance they have with the world, what the confessors know still better through 
the necessity of their task, and what the preachers cause to reverberate so loudly from 
the pulpits in order to arouse sinners to repent, that all the signal truths of Christianity 
are almost extinguished today in the morals of Christians."* He then goes into detail 
and shows us impurity in marriages, corruption in families, transgressions in the 
youth, ambition among the rich, luxury among every sort of person, infidelity in com- 
merce, misrepresentation of merchandise, deceitfulness among artisans, debauchery 
among the poorer people. He says that fornication passes in the world for a slight fail- 
ing, adultery for good fortune, slyness for the virtue of the court, swearing and blas- 
phemy for ornaments of language, deceitfulness and lying for the science of traffic, the 
passion for continual gambling passes for a decent occupation for women, the char- 
acter of a decent woman as something different from that of a good woman, disguised 
simony and the profanation of the church's wealth for a legitimate means to get by, 
and finally theft and usury pass for revenue and the usual interest on money and for 
a means to enrich oneself, over which only the simple and the ignorant today have 
some scruple. He passes by in silence the abominable crimes unknown to our fathers 
and which distressingly overrun us today. 

Perhaps it will be believed that this clever doctor has it in mind to deplore the 
incredulity of men and to say that they have fallen into atheism. But this is not his 
thought at all, since he recognizes in good faith that never have more confessions and 
communions been seen, that people are pressed up against the confessionals, that the 
altars are surrounded by communicants, and that the parishes, and especially the 
monasteries, are full of them. It seems from the whole rest of his discourse that the 
same persons who are guilty of the disorders he has described are those who go to con- 
fession and who seek communion very often, and he is not the only one to recognize 
this truth. 

The author of the book La Morale Pratique des Jesuites, complaining of the fa- 
cility these good Fathers have in forgiving sins, notes? that the most criminal persons 
no longer fear confession, that, to the contrary, they run to it with the same facility 
as to sin; and that the persons who fill the Jesuits’ church are the same who, after din- 
ner, people the cabarets, casinos, and other places of diversion.* Another author, who 
cannot be suspected in this matter because he is a Jesuit, in giving us the image and 
the portrait of the corrupt morals of this age,4 expressly says, as we have already seen, 
that "there were never more communions and fewer changes in one's life"; and he 
places among the effects of the general corruption, "those vicissitudes of wandering 
from and returning to God, of disorder and devotion, with which one frequents the 
sacraments, those intermissions in crime for the day on which one takes communion, 
those confessions without repentance, those repentances without the making of 
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amends, those conversions without a change in one's life" that are seen in the world. 
It is therefore true that there are a very great number of persons who go to confession 
often and who nonetheless live very badly. Whence it follows as a manifestly neces- 
sary consequence that the majority of Christians live in an abominable manner, al- 
though they believe not only there to be a God but also all our mysteries to be true. 
For who can doubt that the greatest part of those who go to confession and who take 
communion so often, do so only in order to expiate their sins, which is an evident 


proof that they entirely have faith in the doctrine of the church? 


a. Part 2, ch. 16. 

b. p. 80. 

c. p. 85. 

d. Father Rapin, Foi des Dern. Siècles, pp. 106 and 151. 


159 
Confirmation of the Same Thing! 


In a word, one has only to consider the credulity of our people in regard to mir- 
acles; the confidence they have in the intercession of the saints; the care they take 
to have masses said for the deceased; their ardor to enroll themselves in fraternities 
and to have their rosaries touch some reputed shrine; the prodigious crowd there 
is in churches for a plenary indulgence; the facility they have in giving credence to 
relics newly come from Rome, those of St. Ovid for example; their aversion to 
Huguenots—one has only to consider, I say, a hundred things of this nature to be con- 
vinced that the vice of Christians is not the lack of faith. "It is difficult," St. Augustine 
says, “to find a man who says even in the very depths of his heart, "There is no God.” 
This sort of person is rather rare; and if it is they we are commanded to suffer, we will 
scarcely find any subjects for our patience.”* What will we say of those who run after 
accommodating directors, except that they are people very much convinced of all our 
mysteries but are so given to evil that, to plunge themselves into it with greater lib- 
erty, they make use of all the expedients that bad casuists present to them? 

If anything can be demonstrated in morality, I do not doubt that I have demon- 
strated it to be false that the Christians who plunge themselves into every sort of crime 
are not convinced of the truth of their religion. Whence I conclude that the origin of 
che dissoluteness of morals is not incredulity. It is something else altogether. 


a. On Psalm 52. 


103. Section title first appears in the edition of 1699. 
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160 
That Those Who Attribute the Corruption of Morals 
to the Weakening of the Faith Extenuate the Crime 
Instead of Making It More Atrocious 


A superficial mind who might hear me reason as I am would without fail believe 
that Iam making an apology for sinners; but a penetrating mind would no doubt judge 
that I am doing quite the contrary. For since I am trying to prove that men live very 
badly, although they preserve the conviction of the Evangelical truths, it is indubitable 
that I am accusing them of a blacker viciousness than would be the viciousness of those 
who lack this conviction. It is a principle universally recognized that the more one sins 
with the knowledge of what one is doing, the more one makes of oneself a criminal. 
Now, as I see it, sinners are convinced of the truth of the Gospel. Therefore they are 
more criminal, as I see it, than as Father Rapin sees it, who imagines that their crimes 
stem from a lack of faith. It is certain that the malice of an action decreases to the ex- 
tent that the knowledge of him who commits it is less, unless he himself is the cause of 
his ignorance, having stifled his enlightenment! with the gaiety of his heart in order 
to sin more freely. Now, as only God knows who those are who have made themselves 
ignorant through pure malice, we would be very rash if we were to say that those who 
sin because they are almost without faith are more vicious than the rest; but one can 
maintain it very well, without making rash judgments, of those who sin with the com- 
plete conviction of the truth of the Gospel; and as a result those who follow the prin- 
ciples I suggest aggravate the sinners' crime, far from extenuating it. 

For to say that only the malice of the heart is capable of obscuring the evidence 
of the Evangelical truths is in truth to set oneself up as judge in a matter that is not 
within our province, since only God knows with certainty what takes place in man 
and the proportion of objects to the character! 9? of the understanding. Every day we 
experience in purely speculative things that the same reasons appear convincing to 
some persons and very probable to others, while a third pays them no mind. In an ad- 
dress to the court, in which we have no interest, how many times does it happen to 
us that we are struck to a greater degree by what is less solid? How many times does 
it happen to us that we are struck more by the objections than the responses, though 
the responses are better in themselves than the objections and though it is a matter of 
indifference to us, with a view to our fortune, whether it is or is not so? It would there- 
fore be ridiculous to maintain that every time we prefer one reason to another, we do 
so to gratify the desire to offend God. Now, this being impossible to maintain, one 
cannot reasonably say that all those who doubt our mysteries do so because they wish 
the Gospel were false. It is not impossible that the distance between us and the time 
when the Gospel was established by means of an infinite number of miracles; the dis- 
tressing depravity of morals that has descended upon the whole of Christianity for a 
thousand years; and the innumerable sects into which it is divided, each one of which 


104. lumières 
105. Or, “natural bent,” “inclination” [dispositions]. 
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condemns all the others and of which there are many that write very learnedly and 
very subtly against the rest; it is not impossible, I say, that all this forms clouds in cer- 
tain minds char prevent them from perceiving clearly the divinity of the Gospel, with- 
out their contributing to it through their own inclination to evil. However that may 
be, I have reason to believe that one will find one's account in what I have said, 
whether one likes to exaggerate the depravity of man or to give an encomium to him. 
For by saying that he preserves healthy and whole the precious deposit of the faith, 
despite his corrupt passions, | give him some praise, but this very thing shows us that 
his malignity must be quite excessive, since the light! of the faith is not capable of 
correcting it. 

It is of greater importance than one thinks to make man aware of how far his 
depravity extends, and above all to make him know well the monstrous disorder in 
which he is steeped, which makes him act continually against his principles and 
against the precepts of the religion he believes to have received from God; this, I say, 
matters very much because if one notices chat the whole rest of the world is subject 
to certain laws of mechanics that are regularly observed and that appear to us very 
much in conformity with the idea we have of order, one will necessarily conclude that 
there is in man a principle that is not corporeal, For if man were only body, he would 
necessarily submit to that wise and regular mechanism chat reigns in che whole uni- 
verse, and he would not act in a manner so contrary to the idea we have of order. There 
is therefore in man a soul, which is a substance distinct from the body and more per- 
fect than the body, since it is this that makes man reasonable. Now, how can one imag- 
ine that all bodies are subject to order and not believe that the substances more per- 
fect than body are subject to it as well? If the world is the work of chance, why is it 
subject to laws that are always carried out? One cannot say anything worthwhile in 
response. It is therefore necessary to say at the very least that the nature of things 
wished the world to be governed by fine laws. But if it wished this for the body, why 
did it not wish man’s soul to be subject to order? Again one cannot say anything 
worthwhile in response. It is therefore necessary to say that the soul of man was crc- 
ated in keeping with order, as were other things, by an infinitely perfect Being and that 
if the soul is no longer thus, it is because, by abusing its liberty, it has fallen into dis- 
order. The more one proves the corruption of man, the more one obliges reason to 
believe what God has revealed to us of the fall of Adam. As a result, it is more useful 
than one thinks for religion to prove that the malice of men is so prodigious that only 
a particular grace from the Holy Spirit can correct it and that without this grace, it is 
all the same in regard to morals whether one is an atheist or believes in all the canons 
of the Councils. So true is this that we scarcely see a freethinker who is willing co agree 
to the corruption of man. In a few days you will receive my conjectures on the morals 
of a society of atheists, 197 


A..., July 29, 1691 


106. lumiere 
107. "The last sentence first appears in the edition of 1699. 
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161 
Conjectures on the Morals of a Society without Religion 


After all these remarks, 1 will not hesitate to say that if one wants to know my 
conjecture concerning what a society of atheists would be like in regard to morals and 
civil actions, it would be very much like a society of pagans. It is true that very severe 
laws would be necessary there, ones very well executed with a view to the punishment 
of criminals. But are they not necessary everywhere? And would we dare to leave our 
houses, if theft, murder, and other criminal acts were permitted by the prince’s laws? 
Is it not solely the new vigor that the king has given to the laws to suppress the bold- 
ness of rogues that has protected us from their harm night and day in the streets of 
Paris? Without this, would we not be exposed to the same violence as under other 
reigns, although the preachers and confessors are doing their duty still better than they 
did previously? Despite the wheel, the zeal of the magistrates, and the diligence of the 
provosts, how many murders and how much brigandage are carried out in the very 
place and time that criminals are executed? One can say without being a ranter that 
human justice constitutes the virtue of the majority of the world, for when it relaxes 
the check on a given sin, few persons keep themselves from it. 


162 
That Human Laws Constitute the Virtue of an Infinite 
Number of Persons: Shamelessness Is an Example of This 


This appears from the example of shamelessness. All Christians agree that it is 
forbidden by the law of God; the church preaches against it constantly. With all this, 
of a hundred men, I do not know whether there is one who is without reproach in 
this respect. Why? Because the justice of the state does not trouble anyone concern- 
ing it. As for women, one must do them this justice, that there are a greater number 
of them who abstain from this evil; but this is not because they naturally have a greater 
stock of holiness than men, or that the love they have for God gives them more ca- 
pacity to resist temptation. Why is it then? It is because they are restrained by the harsh 
law of honor, which exposes them to infamy when they succumb to the natural in- 
clination. It is certain that if men had not attached the honor and glory of women to 
chastity, women would be as generally plunged into the sins of the flesh as men; and 
it is even altogether apparent that they would apply themselves to them with more ar- 
dor, because it is very apparent that this passion is more violent in women than in 
men. 
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163 
That Men Are More Sensitive to Honor than Women 


Indeed, if it were a matter of honor for a man to live chastely, as it is a matter 
of honor for women, it is very clear that the gentlemen who visit places of debauch- 
ery would be as rare as those who, from cowardice, abandon the post with which their 
general has entrusted them. One sees very few gentlemen who do this; very few who, 
with a view to acquiring glory, do not scorn death and do not confront great peril. It 
was not so long ago that virtually no one in France could be found who would not 
have fought a duel over the slightest insult made against his honor, in which he would 
run not only the manifest risk of being killed, but also the risk of the ultimate pun- 
ishment. It is therefore apparent that if chastity were the path to glory for men, and 
shamelessness the path to ignominy, it would be as rare to see a gentleman engaged 
in scandalous gallantry as it is rare to see them degrading their arms by their cow- 
ardice. It is nevertheless certain that there are incomparably more women of noble 
families who lose their reputation through their incontinence than there are gentle- 
men who degrade their nobility through their cowardice. It is altogether apparent, 
then, that if women were able to satisfy their natural desires without compromising 
their reputation, they would carry debauchery much farther than men; and that men 
would overcome covetousness better than the other sex overcomes it, if their honor 
depended on this victory. Say, if you wish, that this stems from the fact that women 
do not have as much control over their passions as men, and that the fear of scorn 
makes a greater impression on men than on women; establish this by the reasoning 
that there are not so many women who overcome the desire to enjoy themselves by 
means of the fear of defamation, than there are men who overcome the fear of death, 
the most violent of all the passions, by means of the fear of infamy. Or else say that 
nature has given to women a temperament more indomitable in this regard than it 
has to men; it matters little to me. It will still be true to say that the reason that makes 
women abstain incomparably more than men from the crime of incontinence stems 
from the fact that men have established the glory of women as consisting in chastity, 
whereas they have so little established the glory of the man as consisting in this virtue 
that a man who would dare to boast of it in society would expose himself to raillery. 


164 
What the True Causes Usually Are 
of the Chastity of Women 


Do not imagine, however, that, as I see it, every woman owes her virtue to the 
fear of infamy. God forbid that I pass a judgment so injurious to the grace of the Holy 
Spirit. I have already declared, and I declare it once again, that I except from the gen- 
eral rule a good number of persons who conduct themselves by the true spirit of the 
Christian religion and whom God keeps from che most widely spread contagion, as 
appears from this oracle: Reliqui mihi septem millia virorum, qui non curvaverunt genua 
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ante Baal.* But after this declaration, I do not see how one can find it strange that I 
suspect of falseness the majority of human virtues and the chastity of women in par- 
ticular. If those who have done their duty in this respect examine themselves rigor- 
ously, they will find, I am certain, that the fear of “what will people say?" has con- 
tributed more to it than anything else. And how many of them are the model of 
Amarillis in Pasto Fido, and who say in their heart, or in a passionate téte-à-téte: 


How extreme is your happiness, 

Cruel lions, wild bears, 

You who have in your love affairs 

No other rule than love itself! 

How I envy a similar fate, 

And how unfortunate we are, 

We whose love strict laws 

Punish by death! 

Ah! How little one loves, when one is afraid of dying 
Mirtillo, I wish to heaven, that an inhuman death 
Was for sin the sole punishment, 

I would glory in running to it! 

The only rule for fine souls, 

And the first God of my heart, 

Honor, see that I make, to your holy rigor, 

A sacrifice of my flames 


You see that the law that punishes love by means of death is not the one that 
makes amorous hearts so much as mutter, and that it is the punishment of rumor that 
is dreaded. We are convinced that God pardons all, but that men pardon nothing; and 
that thus everything consists in preserving appearances, which is rather difficult. Thus 
it is said that those who have a sure means to escape the judgment of men do not stand 
on ceremony to such a degree. If you add to this the casta est quam nemo rogavit; 9? a 
certain shame that comes from education and that often prevents the most amorous 
from making all the advances; the desire to have their favors valued and to irritate the 
passion of a lover by the difficulty involved, which nonetheless sometimes rebuffs it; the 
love of a fine reputation; the desire to acquire the esteem of those whom one resists; the 
hope of thereby gaining for oneself a husband; a certain noble pride," which does not 
permit one not to rebel at allowing a witness in the world to our weakness; the largely 
disagreeable manners of those by whom one is solicited, their importunities, their in- 
discretion; if you add, I say, all this together, you will find the true principle of the sex's 
continence, without there being need of recourse to the impressions religion makes. 


a. Romans 11:4. [“I have reserved to myself seven thousand men, who have not bowed the 


knee to the image of Baal."] 


108. "A pure woman is one whom no one has asked for." 
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b. Esto, aegram nulli quondam flexere mariti, 
Non Libyae, non ante Tyro; despectus Iarbas 
. . placitone etiam pugnabis amori? 
(“Grant that no lover has ever moved your sorrow 
Not in Libya, not before in Tyre; larbus was slighted 
.. Will you also struggle against a love that pleases?"] Virgil Aeneid 4. 


165 
How Much Harm the Shamelessness That Reigns among 
Christians Does to the Christian Religion 


The remark I have just made on the extent of the shamelessness among Chris- 
tians reminds me of having read in Monsieur Ricaut’s narrative that “the Turks now 
mock what we say to them of the severity of the Christian religion in regard to the 
prohibition against marrying more than one wife and against satisfying oneself with 
anyone else other than with her. It is true," he adds, "that we must admit, to our em- 
barrassment, that the dissoluteness of our morals and of our conduct gives to these 
infidels just cause to utter the reproach and the raillery they do thereon and to say to 
us that our life destroys our doctrine. They are scandalized to see that there is not only 
among us an infinite number of persons who violate these holy rules of Christianity 
by an impure and abominable life, but that there are to be found also laws and priv- 
ileges that authorize profligacy. They prove this by means of the places of debauchery 
seen in Italy. They know that shamelessness passes as a kind of merchandise and traffic 
in Venice and Naples; that the courtesans in Rome and the cantoneras in Spain con- 
stitute a state body and that taxes and imposts are levied against them. They do not 
understand the reasons on which this policy is founded, nor what the Italians say to 
defend this practice.”* The author should have pressed his good faith a little farther 
and recognized ingenuously that the Spanish and the Italians are not the only ones to 
be blamed. For if one excepts these taxes and imposts, the courtesans in London cede 
nothing to chose in Spain and Italy, whether one considers their number, whether one 
considers their effrontery, whether one considers the peaceful impunity they enjoy. 
One of Monsieur de St. Didier's narratives would be more than adequate to inform 
us of this, and Monsieur Ricaut should not spare his nation by yielding so easily the 
honor of others to the railleries of Infidels. 

But in addition, this reasoning of the Italians that he says the Turks could not 
understand furnishes me with a very strong proof. It is known that the reason oblig- 
ing one to tolerate places of debauchery is that they tend to avoid a greater evil, namely 
a more execrable impurity, and to provide for the safety of honorable women. "Two 
hundred and fifty four years ago, when Venice found itself without courtesans, the re- 
public was obliged to have a great number of them come from abroad. Doglioni, who 
has written of some noteworthy things in Venice, praises highly the wisdom of the re- 
public in this, which, by this means, wishes to provide for the safety of honorable 
women against whom public violence was committed every day, since the holiest 
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places were not an assured asylum where chastity had nothing to fear."^ There was a 
time when priests and monks in Germany were permitted to keep concubines, on 
condition that they paid a certain annual tribute to their prelate.* It is usually believed 
that greed alone was the cause of this outrageous indulgence. But it is more apparent 
that one wished thereby to keep the modesty of decent women from being solicited 
too much and to calm the uneasiness of the husbands, whose resentment it is best the 
clergy not bring upon itself. I say that this supplies me with a strong proof because it 
clearly results from this that I was right to say that religion is not a brake capable of 
restraining our passions. Indeed, here you see the Christian religion so little capable 
of moderating incontinence that it was seen to be forced to sacrifice to it a portion of 
the women in order to save the rest, and to avoid a greater crime which nonetheless 
did not fail to become very common. Upon which I note in passing that men are so 
convinced that the most solemn sermons are not a barrier strong enough to stop the 
ambition of princes that, although they take great care to have them swear observance 
of peace treaties, they do not fail to be continually uneasy when they learn that their 
neighbor's troops are marching. We see several examples of this every day. Now, since 
religion is not capable of overcoming the natural inclination, there must be some other 
principle of the chastity of women, and of the good qualities of men, than that of the 
conscience. 


a. État de l'Empire Ottoman, 2.21. 
b. Monsieur de St. Didier, Relat. de Venise, chapter on the courtesans. 
c. See the Centum Gravamina in Wolphius, Lect. Memor. Vol. 2, pp. 223, 226. 


166 
An Indication by Which One Can Know Whether One 
Does Something for the Love of God 


I beg you to tell me whether a woman who does not prostitute herself and who 
nonetheless poisons her husband can boast of not prostituting herself because she 
wishes to obey God. It is clear that she would be the dupe of her own heart if she imag- 
ined that she performed some good action for the love of God while she is capable of 
poisoning her husband. For if the love of God had some power over her, could she re- 
solve to execute a murder as execrable as that? And if she can resolve to do so, with- 
out however being able to prostitute herself, is it not necessarily the case that there are 
particular considerations that keep her from prostitution and that are of no use in 
keeping her from poisoning her husband? Is it not beyond doubt that she would ven- 
ture on any other crime no less than on this one, if she were pushed to it by similar 
passions, and if their execution were not attended by circumstances more suited to 
stopping her? Thus the fact that she commits one crime rather than another stems 
solely from the fact that she can commit the one without falling into infamy and can- 
not do the other without dishonoring herself for the rest of her days. It is not her re- 
ligion, therefore, that is the cause of her not prostituting herself. If men examine them- 
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selves by this rule, they will find that they do almost nothing for the love of God and 
that if they give alms, while they maintain a criminal commerce with a woman, it is 
either because it is no trouble for them to give of their goods, or because their tem- 
perament softens at the sight of a poor wretch, or because they want to acquire the 
reputation for being liberal in regard to the poor, or because they believe they are 
thereby buying the right to commit crimes with impunity. 

Do we not deceive ourselves if we believe that all our praiseworthy actions are 
done for the love of God, unless we have had the experience of abstaining from the 
things that are dearest to us, once we are aware that God prohibits us from them? A 
man who loves women and who satisfies his passion as much as he can, but who oth- 
erwise is so sober that he hates nothing more than to break his regimen and who 
could not drink undiluted wine without getting very violent headaches, who is, 
moreover, a great coward and does not know what either a sword or a pistol is—would 
he not readily claim for himself merit before God because he does not get drunk or 
steal on the highways? Let him renounce the shamelessness to which he is so sensi- 
tive, let him do himselr this violence for the reason that God has commanded it of 
him, and then one will take as good all that is praiseworthy in him; otherwise he will 
allow us to believe that his aversion to drunkenness and theft is a virtue in which his 
faith plays no part and which he would retain in its entirety even if he should re- 
nounce Christianity. 

This is nonetheless the state of the majority of decent men. They have a favorite 
passion that they cultivate with care and against which they do no violence. The rest 
is fairly well regulated. They applaud themselves for it and suppose that they thereby 
make a great sacrifice to God. Poor ignoramuses! If you were capable of making a great 
sacrifice to God, you would well understand that it would be your favorite passion you 
would have to sacrifice and that we do not sacrifice the passions to which our tem- 
perament makes us insensitive. 


167 
What the True Reason Is Why One Sin 


Is More Common than Another 


I do not know whether everyone has had the same reflection I have often had 
upon seeing that some sins are much more common than others. I very much doubt 
it; for in all probability, most people think this stems from the fact that there are sins 
that appear so venial and so petty that they are hardly taken into account in compar- 
ison with flagrant sins. But as for me, I do not give this reason, and I hold, to the con- 
trary, that this stems from the fact that there are sins that universally cause a more pal- 
pable delight than the rest, and at less cost. For in the end, delight is the nerve of all 
human affairs, and it is certain, whatever one may say, that man loves delight more 
than he hates pain and that he is more sensitive to good than to harm. One has no 
difficulty in proceeding to sorrow and pain, provided one passes through delight, nor 
of passing through pain and sorrow, provided one proceeds to pleasure. This appears 
from the example of so many young girls who, carried away by the weight of present 
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pleasure, allow themselves to perform actions they know will bring with them a long 
train of bitterness; and by the example of so many people who have experienced a 
thousand times that consuming certain meats and drinking too much have caused 
them unbearable pain, who do not fail to satisfy their appetite therewith, when they 
find the opportunity to do so. There are Corsicans who, after receiving some offense, 
have hidden themselves for two whole weeks in the bushes to await their enemy, only 
too happy to graze on a few roots, provided they have the pleasure of seeing their am- 
bush succeed.? The force of pleasure must indeed be great, since it was seen so many 
times in Rome that the punishment of the vestals, however few they were, was poorly 
governed—a punishment so frightful, so infamous, so mournful, so fraught with ex- 
ecration, that there was nothing more appropriate to refrain the sallies of inconti- 
nence. 

This being so, if you ask me why shamelessness is a vice incomparably more 
common than murder, I shall reply to you that this is not because it is well known 
that murder is a more atrocious crime, but because there are incomparably more peo- 
ple dominated by the pleasures of shamelessness than by the pleasure of killing. I ad- 
mit that the established temporal penalty against murderers contributes very much to 
the difference we are speaking of; but it will be admitted to me as well, after the mat- 
ter has been examined well, that the reason I have given for it has contributed to it 
still more. 


a. Athenes ancienne et nouvelle, p. 47. 


168 
Reflection on the Habit of Lying and Slandering 


Shall I speak to you of a vice still more common than shamelessness, namely 
slander and lying? Is it not true that the principal cause making these vices so wide- 
spread is that they are an inexhaustible source of pleasures? These are vices that flatter 
our vanity, our envy, our greed, and our hatred in the extreme; as a consequence, they 
must be very agreeable to us. Merchants and artisans, by dint of lying and protesting 
with an oath that a thing is of so much value, always snare some advantage; since ly- 
ing is for them a continual pleasure, they lie eternally. Those who lie to boast about 
themselves too find great delight in it, imagining that, on the basis of their word, they 
will be taken to be persons of importance. Those who lie to flatter others find much 
pleasure in it as well: they make friends for themselves who pay them homage in ready 
money, or who render service to them when the opportunity presents itself, or who, 
at the very least, pay homage for homage's sake. At worst, they take secret delight in 
seeing the credulity of those whom they praise and in avoiding their indignation; for 
some people never forgive those who are sparing with their praise. As for those who 
slander, they have the pleasure of lessening their neighbor's glory, of which they are 
jealous, and of placing themselves above him, as much as they are able; apart from the 
fact that they thus become altogether pleasing to women, a great matter in society. 
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They become pleasing to them because, generally speaking, women are very 
vain and envious. As a result, to converse with them agreeably, it does not suffice to 
know how to lie when praising them: one must know how to lie also when blaming 
other women, and above all chose who are the competitors in beauty, wit, reputation, 
or rank of those with whom one is conversing. One should not therefore pay them a 
visit without knowing some story disadvantageous to these others, or to those who 
usually visit them. If one is not apprised of any, invent some, for one must either know 
how to slander or else renounce the gallant man's profession. This is why it is noted 
that there are no places in the world where slander reigns so much as in those where 
the two sexes are always together, not only because this familiarity gives rise to a thou- 
sand incidents that become the subject of talk, but also because men learn in such a 
school all the refinements of this art. 

This in passing, for it is not at this that I aim. I will show you that the reason 
why all these vices are so common is that they please us and not that they appear to 
us innocent; and then you will see what use this is to me. 


169 
Whether Men Are Right To Believe That Shamelessness 
Is a Lesser Crime than Murder 


Is it not true that no revelation or sound theological reason informs us that 
shamelessness is a sin less disagreeable to God than murder or perjury? It is, it is true, 
more favorable to public society than the other two; but it is not looking to this that 
one should recognize the character of sins, it being a constant in sound theology that 
the viciousness of an action consists in its being prohibited by God, setting aside the 
distinction between natural law and positive law.!9? As a consequence, the circum- 
stances that stem from the condition in which the sinner finds himself, from his 
knowledge and his ends, cause the degree of turpitude to vary more or less. I very 
much doubt that the weight of the pleasure that carries us away is capable of lessen- 
ing the crime because, if this were so, one would have to say that habitual sins, much 
more detestable than the others, are nonetheless more venial because the weight of ac- 
quired habits is a kind of determination that lessens liberty. As for the consequences 
ruinous to civil society, I do not believe that, unless they were a part of the sinner's 
intention, they aggravate his fault before God. For example, a bandit who kills a man 
in the corner of a wood without knowing who this man is, being content to know 
that it is necessary to do away with him to carry away his booty, is not more or less a 
criminal before God because, as a result of his murder, he gives rise to a thousand dis- 
orders or a thousand goods. Perhaps he killed a man responsible for children who fall 
to begging through the loss of their father; a man who was the support of the poor 
and the oppressed innocents in the whole region; a man who settled disputes among 
individuals, and so on; or else he killed a man without hearth and home who was ready 


109. droit naturel, droit positif. 
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to do anything. All of this is counted as nothing before God, it being connected only 
by accident to the murder he committed. 

Each of two men fires a pistol shot at his enemy; the one kills his, the other 
misses, or else wounds him in such a way as to lance an abscess that would have killed 
him in a few days and thus puts him into a condition to live for fifty years in good 
health, examples of which have been reported.* Although human justice makes a dis- 
tinction between these two men, condemning the one to death and leaving the other 
alone because the action of the one was to the prejudice of the public and that of the 
other was not, they are nonetheless equally culpable before the tribunal of the justice 
of God. Thus, though public society benefits from shamelessness and is harmed by 
murder, it does not follow that one of these sins is less than the other before God be- 
cause it suffices to know that God has prohibited a thing clearly and expressly, so that 
one cannot do it without falling into all that constitutes crime. The sin of Adam, who 
was punished in so terrible a manner, derived its enormity solely from the prohibi- 
tion, for there was nothing more innocent than eating a certain fruit. It did no harm 
to human society, to animals, or to the other creatures. Let us say, therefore, that the 
Christians who abandon themselves to the disorder of incontinence, who lie perpet- 
ually, either to deceive their neighbor or to blacken his reputation or to flatter their 
vanity, are as much criminals before God as homicides, since they have no revelation 
or any sound reason telling them that God has not prohibited all these things equally 
or promising them impunity in some of them rather than others; and as a conse- 
quence, what makes certain crimes more common is not that one knows that they are 
lesser before God. 


a. Camerarius, Medir. Histor., 3.3.19. 


170 
Reflection on the Malice Often Found in Slander 


When preachers attack slander and shamelessness, they make clear to us all that 
can be said against the most infamous sins. I do not make an exception even of those 
who are taken to be accommodating casuists, for I have heard some of them be very 
strict on this subject. To believe them in this, slander is the height of malice. Perhaps 
one day they put another sin still higher, as che panegyrists of the saints do, who al- 
ways bestow the highest status on him for whose sake they are preaching. But be that 
as it may, we cannot claim as a pretext that we are ignorant of the extreme evil at- 
tached to slander and incontinence, for it is depicted for us very vividly every day. At 
bottom, there are some slanderers who are as criminal as a homicide and who begin 
from a principle of hatred so inveterate that, in one given to violence, it would be pis- 
tol shots and not a simple tongue lashing. When I see churchgoers exact revenge on 
their enemies, either through defamatory libel or through calumny secretly spread 
about, I do not hesitate to say that such a gentleman as had crippled a peasant with 
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the blows of a stick offended God less than they would. The black bile and gall that 
are seen on every page of many books more readily than is either paper or ink, pre- 
suppose a disposition of the heart more removed from Christian charity than does the 
violence ofa cavalier who beats his landlord and who throws his furniture out the win- 
dow. But the author has killed no one nor broken anyone's arms. It matters not; it 
does not belong to this sort of offense. He has other offensive arms that he makes the 
most of. It is as if a wolf were to ask one to take it into account that he does not kick.? 
But the author is prompted by zeal; he does not want vice to go unpunished. Non- 
sense! A prelate has persecuted him, he is pleased to stir up some new affair every day 
pertaining to his order: here is the supposed zeal that animates the author against the 
prelate's debauchery and that leads him to call for the ancient canons so much. A sign 
of this is that another order of ecclesiastics, which receives the benefits of the good- 
ness and rank of the prelate every day, leaves him in peace to enjoy the favors of his 
mistresses; and so far from crying out against his courtier spirit, it praises him for his 
indefatigable zeal in the service of the church's glory and of his flock's salvation. This 
the order would not do, even if it were true, if the prelate were contrary to it. These 
same libelers, who coach the bishops in their persecutions, would write a very fine eu- 
logy of another prelate, their patron, though he be the most gallant man in the king- 
dom. I assure you, Monsieur, that you have colleagues who, with no other arms than 
their pen, make themselves more guilty before God than those who exact vengeance 
on their enemies with sword and pistol, because the violent, highly insulting manner 
in which they write shows that they are removed from the spirit of the Gospel and 
that they give in to that of vengeance as much or more than worldly people. 


a. Mirum ut neque calce lupus quemquam, neque dente petit bos. (“What a marvel, that 
a wolf does not attack anyone with a rock or an ox with his teeth.”] Horace Satires 1.2. 


171 
Why Vengeance and Greed Are Such Common Passions 


And as for vengeance, let us examine a little why it is so common among Chris- 
tians. Is it because we are unaware that Scripture forbids it as one of the most crimi- 
nal actions? Least of all this: there are few truths as clearly set forth in the Gospel than 
those bearing on charity to one's neighbor and the obligation we have to forgive the 
injuries done us. There is no part of morality upon which preachers insist more vividly, 
and from the cradle we are taught a prayer, of which Jesus Christ is the author and 
which we repeat every hour, so to speak, that advises us in express terms to hope for 
the pardon of our sins only insofar as we shall renounce vengeance. As a result, those 
who know the first elements of the Christian religion cannot be in doubt whether the 
passion to seek vengeance is a great sin. It is therefore necessary to say that the reason 
why it is so universal stems from the fact that it holds a certain charm for everyone. 
The Italians find so much charm in it that they say, in a horrible profanation, that God 
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has reserved it for himself in order to be the only one who tastes so delicious a dish. 
The other nations do not go so far in this matter. But generally speaking, all men are 
sensitive to the pleasure of vengeance because, pride! !? being inseparable from their 
nature, they naturally wish to have as many people beneath them as they can. If they 
cannot raise themselves above the rest, they wish at the very least to be the inferiors 
of as few as they possibly can. Now, as the very offenses we wish to avenge present us 
to ourselves as inferior to him who has offended us, we are relieved of a great sorrow 
and transported by a vivid sentiment of delight every time we regain our advantage 
or even acquire some superiority over our enemy by exacting vengeance. Here, with- 
out doubt, is the principle of the pleasure that men find in vengeance and at the same 
time the reason why so many people are vindictive. And if one considers, beyond this, 
that a thousand means can be found to seek vengeance that do not cost very much 
and that do not expose one to the acts of justice, one will have the true reason why so 
many people do in fact seek vengeance. 

However obliged we may be to agree that shameful passions are very wide- 
spread, it is nonetheless necessary to admit that they are less so than the one I just 
mentioned. For at least there are certain ages that are spared these passions: children 
do not yet find pleasure in them; the elderly, no longer finding pleasure in them, grad- 
ually cease to be accustomed to them. But there is no age that delivers us from the de- 
sire for vengeance: it pleases infants in the cradle and is not displeasing to the most 
infirm elderly. With all chis, I do not know whether greed is not still more widespread 
than the passion for vengeance. [ mean by greed, not only the sordid passion that a 
miser has for money, but in general the passion to possess riches, whether one is prodi- 
gal with them after this or whether one condemns them to languish in a strong-box. 
It is usually believed that there is a prodigious opposition between the prodigal and 
the greedy, and this is mistaken; for considered aright, there are no greater thieves of 
the goods of others than those who make excessive expenditures, as appears from the 
conduct of the men of finance and of war. Their feasts, their buildings, and the par- 
ties they give for the ladies are marked by the greatest lavishness; but as recompense, 
their extortion of the people is done with the greatest greed, and what was said of an 
ancient Roman can very justly be applied to them; namely, that "they are avid of the 
goods of others and prodigal with their own.”* I can therefore take greed in the sense 
I have said. Taking it thus, I find it either more widespread or as widespread as the de- 
sire for vengeance. Looking, then, for the cause of this passion's being so universal, I 
do not find that it is because one doubts whether or not it is a great sin; for how could 
there be doubts about this among Christians, after the prohibition made in the Deca- 
logue against our coveting the goods of others, and after so much preaching against 
greed which, on the incontestable authority of St. Paul, presents it to us as a kind of 
idolatry and as one of the most hideous monsters? It is therefore necessary to say that 
it is pride, !!! that passion inseparable from our nature, that makes us greedy. For this 
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accursed passion, causing us to find pleasure in all that flatters our vanity, in all that 
distinguishes us from other men, in all that can procure for us the fulfillment of our 
desires, in all that can serve us as a rampart against the evils we fear, leads us ardently 
to desire to possess wealth because we hope to find all these advantages in the posses- 
sion of riches. As a result of the manner in which men are made, and through I know 
not what mechanical constitution of their nature, they rejoice in thinking they pos- 
sess wealth. Although great moral lessons are set up for us concerning the disquiet of 
the greedy, it is certain that they taste incomparably more pleasure through the pos- 
session of their treasures than they feel bitterness on account of the fear of losing them. 
The sight of their Louis! !? augments the good opinion they have of their person and, 
by giving themselves much praise, they make up for the approbation the public some- 
times refuses them.> Now, as there is nothing that diverts a man more than regarding 
himself as an object of admiration and seeing himself in a condition to taste all the 
pleasures there are for sale, it follows that the possession of riches is a source of delight 
to him, or at least that he hopes it will be. If I am asked, therefore, why almost all men 
wish to seek vengeance and to be rich, which are two passions the Gospel condemns; 
and why there are only a small number of people who love either hunting, paintings, 
the sciences, and other such permitted things, or virtue, which is a thing commanded, 
I reply in brief: it is because the mechanical constitution of man, that is, the union of his 
soul with his body, makes it that almost all men find pleasure in seeking vengeance and in 
being rich and that there are only a small number who find pleasure in hunting, in paint- 
ings, in study, and in virtue. 

From all these last remarks, I draw this conclusion: that it is pleasure and the 
capacity to have pleasure that makes certain vices more common than others and not 
the opinions one has concerning the greater or lesser malice of certain vices; and as a 
consequence, that religion (for it is to this that I wish to come) is useful in this respect 
only in having fine declamations made from the pulpit and in showing us our duty, 
after which we absolutely conduct ourselves by the direction of our taste for pleasures. 
Whence it results that atheists, who simply follow the same direction, are not neces- 
sarily more corrupt than idolaters, although they do not have such opinions as idol- 
aters do concerning crime and the punishments for crime. 


a. Alieni appetens, sui profusus. Sallust De Catilina. 
b. Populus me sibilat: at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi, simul ac nummos contemplor in arca. 
(“The people hiss at me; but I applaud myself at home, 
As soon as I look upon the money in the strong-box.”] Horace Satires 1. 


112. That is, their gold coins. 
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172 
Whether a Society of Atheists Would Make Laws for Itself 


Concerning Decency and Honor 


One sees by now how apparent it is that a society of atheists would perform civil 
and moral actions as much as other societies do, provided that it punish crimes se- 
verely and that it attach honor and infamy to certain things. As the ignorance of a 
First Being, a Creator and Preserver of the world, would not prevent the members of 
this society from being sensitive to glory and scorn, to reward and punishment, and 
to all the passions seen in other men, and would not stifle all the lights??? of reason, 
people of good faith in commerce would be seen among them who would help the 
poor, oppose injustice, be faithful to their friends, scorn insults, renounce the pleas- 
ures of the body, and harm no one, either because the desire to be praised would 
prompt them to all these fine actions that could not fail to earn public approbation, 
or because the plan to gain friends and protectors for themselves in times of need 
would lead them to such actions. Women would pride themselves on modesty because 
they would without fail gain love and the esteem of men thereby. There would be 
crimes of all kinds, I do not doubt it; but there would not be more of them than in 
idolatrous societies because all that caused the pagans to act, either for good or for ill, 
would be found in a society of atheists, namely punishments and rewards, glory and 
ignominy, temperament and education. For as regards that sanctifying grace that fills 
us with love of God and that leads us to triumph over our bad habits, pagans are as 
deprived of it as are atheists. 

Whoever would like to be fully convinced that a people destitute of the knowl- 
edge of God would make for itself rules of honor and show great delicacy in the ob- 
servance of them, has only to note that there is among Christians a certain worldly 
honor that is directly contrary to the spirit of the Gospel. I would very much like to 
know on what this conception of honor has been based, in regard to which Christians 
are so idolatrous that they sacrifice all things for it. Is it because they know that there 
is a God, a Gospel, a resurrection, a paradise and a hell, that they believe it is to dero- 
gate from their honor to let an affront go unpunished, to yield the first place to an- 
other, to have less pride and less ambition than their equals? That this is not so will 
be admitted to me. One may run through all the ideas of decency there are among 
Christians; scarcely two will be found that are taken from the religion. And when 
things become decent from having been indecent, it is in no way because the moral- 
ity of the Gospel has been better consulted. Women have noticed for some time that 
there was a greater appearance of quality in dressing up in public and before society, 
in going on horseback, in running at top speed after an animal, !!* and the like, and 
they have done so to such a degree that these things are no longer seen as being far re- 
moved from modesty. Is it religion that has changed our ideas in this regard? Just com- 
pare the ways of various nations that profess Christianity; compare them, I say, with 


113. lumières 


114. Bayle has fox hunting in mind. 
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each other: you will see that what passes as indecency in one country does not so pass 
everywhere else. It must be, therefore, chat che ideas of decency there are among Chris- 
tians do not stem from the religion they profess. There are some general ones, I ad- 
mit, for we have no Christian nations in which it is shameful for a woman to be chaste. 
But to act in good faith, it is necessary to confess that this idea is older than either che 
Gospel or Moses; it is a certain impression that is as old as the world, and I will soon 
show you that the pagans did not take it from their religion. Let us therefore admit 
that there are ideas of honor among men that are purely a work of nature, that is, of 
general providence. Let us admit it above all of that honor of which our brave men 
are so jealous and which is opposed to the law of God. And how can one doubt, ac- 
cordingly, that nature can do among atheists, where the knowledge of the Gospel does 
not oppose it, what it does among Christians? 


173 
That the Opinion of the Mortality of the Soul 


Does Not Prevent One from Hoping 
for the Immortality of One's Name 


Perhaps one imagines that an atheist, being convinced that his soul dies with 
the body, can do nothing praiseworthy as a result of that desire to immortalize his 
name that has so much power over the mind of other men. But this is a very false 
thought because it is certain that those who have done great things in order to be 
praised by posterity have not flattered themselves with the hope of knowing in the next 
world what would be said of them after their death. And even today, our brave men 
who expose themselves to so many perils and to so much exhaustion in order to have 
themselves spoken of in history—do they imagine that the monuments that will be 
erected in their honor and that will teach the most distant posterity all the great and 
magnificent things they will have done, will give them any sensation of pleasure? Do 
they believe that they will be informed in the next world of what is happening in this 
one? And do they not know that, whether they are enjoying the felicity of paradise or 
burning in hell, it would be altogether useless for them to learn that men admire them? 
It is therefore not the belief in the immortality of the soul that causes the love of glory; 
and as a consequence, atheists are very capable of wishing for an eternal reputation. 
Is not what is more solid in the love of glory doubtless those agreeable imaginings that 
one rolls over in one's mind in this life, depicting for oneself a long row of centuries 
filled with admiration for what one has done? If one dies? It is no longer as before; one 
has many other things to do than to think of the reputation one has left behind in 
this world. Jd cineres et manes credis curare sepultos?! '5 

You have no doubt heard it said chat Monsieur de Castelnau, having been hon- 
ored, shortly before his death, with the baton of the Maréchal de France, said that 


115. *Do you believe that it is concerned with buried ashes and remains?" 
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this was very fne in this world, but that he was leaving for a land in which it would 
be of no use to him.* 


a. He died from a wound received at the siege of Dunkirk, 1658. 


174 
Examples Showing That Atheists Are Not 
Distinguished by Impurity of Morals 


Be that as it may, I will be told, it would be a strange thing for an atheist to live 
virtuously, and it is a monstrosiry that surpasses the forces of nature. I reply that it is 
not stranger for an atheist to live virtuously than it is strange for a Christian to ven- 
ture on every sort of crime. If we see every day this latter kind of monstrosity, why 
would we believe the other to be impossible? 

But to assert something more solid, and which does not leave as mere conjec- 
ture what I have advanced concerning the morals of a society of atheists, I note that 
those few persons who have openly professed atheism among the ancients—a Diago- 
ras, a Theodorus, an Euhemerus, and some others—did not live in a manner that led 
to cries against the libertinage of their morals. I do not see that they were accused of 
having been distinguished by the dissoluteness of their life, as well as by the horrible 
deviations of their reason, I find, to the contrary, that their good life appeared so ad- 
mirable to Clement of Alexandria that he believed himself obliged to dispute the va- 
lidity of the charge of atheism brought against them. He claims that the penetration 
of their mind in discovering the errors of pagan theology constituted the whole of 
their impiety and that they were called atheists only because chey were unwilling to 
recognize false gods. He is mistaken; and I marvel that a man who had so much eru- 
dition did not notice that the pagans distinguished themselves very exactly from each 
other, those who affirmed the existence of gods, chose who doubted it, those who de- 
nied it, those who attributed to them the governance of the world, and those who 
were content to attribute to them a beatitude char did not concern itself with any- 
thing.* The sentiment of those who denied that there are gods has never been con- 
fused with the other opinions; the name of atheist was always given to these former, 
and those whom Clement of Alexander wished to vindicate were always among their 
number. Diogenes Laertius,” Cicero,‘ Plutarch,“ and several others are so explicit on 
this chat no chicanery can hold out against witnesses of chis nature. Socrates was taken 
as a philosopher who recognized the unity of God; nevertheless he was not placed 
among the atheists, with Theodorus and Diagoras. There have been some other 
philosophers who have claimed chat all the divinities of paganism could be reduced 
to one. Lactantius maintains firmly that* the unity of God was known to several pa- 
gans, to Orpheus, Virgil, Thales, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, Antisthenes, Cleanthes, 
Anaximenes, and Cicero, and he proves it by means of authentic passages drawn from 
their books; nevertheless these people were never defamed as atheists. It is therefore 
necessary to say that Clement of Alexandria is without reason in doubting the athe- 
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ism of those who have been expressly and by name accused of atheism by the pagans; 
and it is strange that Muretf, who had such a fine knowledge of letters, succumbed to 
the same error. It is therefore true that Diagoras, Theodorus, Nicanor, Hippo, and Eu- 
hemerus did not believe in any divinity; nonetheless they were such decent men that 
a father of the Church appeals to them and wishes to have their virtue honored by the 
sound religion.8 It appears from some passages of Pliny that he did not believe in God; 
he was nonetheless not a voluptuary, and never was a man more attached than he to 
decent occupations worthy of an illustrious Roman.^ 

Epicurus, who denied providence and the immortality of the soul, lived in as 
exemplary a way as any of the ancient philosophers; and although his sect was subse- 
quently decried, it is nonetheless certain that it was made up of a number of persons 
of honor and probity and that those who dishonored it by their vices did not become 
vicious in this school. They were people debauched through habit and temperament, 
who were glad to cover their filthy passions with so fine a pretext as that of saying that 
they were following the maxims of one of the greatest philosophers in the world and 
who imagined that, provided they conceal themselves with the cloak of philosophy, 
they could mock the scandal they caused. They therefore did not become debauched 
because they had embraced the doctrine of Epicurus; but they embraced the doctrine 
of Epicurus, misunderstood, because they were debauched. It is in this way that Seneca 
speaks of them,’ although he was of a sect filled with animosity for the memory of Epi- 
curus, and he does not hesitate to declare his complete conviction that the pleasures 
of this philosopher were very sober and austere. St. Jerome speaks very favorably of 
the frugality of the same Epicurus and contrasts him to the dissoluteness of the Chris- 
tians, in order to embarrass them all the more. 

There was among the Jews a sect that openly denied the immortality of the soul, 
the Sadducees. I do not see that, with so detestable an opinion, they led a life more 
corrupt than the other Jews, and it is altogether likely, to the contrary, that they were 
more decent people than the Pharisees, who prided themselves so much on the ob- 
servation of God's law. 

Monsieur de Balzac informs us, in the Socrate Chrétien, of the last utterances 
of a prince who had lived and died an atheist, and offers this testimony concerning 
him, that “he did not lack moral virtues, he swore only ‘Yes indeed!’ and drank noth- 
ing but tea, and he was extremely regulated in the whole of his outward behavior." 

The detestable Vanini, who was burned in Toulouse for his atheism in the year 
1619,116 had always been fairly well regulated in his morals, and whoever would have 
undertaken to bring him to a criminal trial on anything other than his dogmas would 
have run a great risk of being convicted of calumny. 

Under the reign of Charles IX, in the year 1573,* a man was burned in Paris 
who had secretly taught the dogma of atheism. He maintained that there was no other 
god in the world than the preservation of the purity of his body; thus it was said that 


116. Lucilio Vanini, also known as Giulo Cesare (1585-1619). A notorious Italian free- 
thinker and anti-Christian, he was arrested in France in 1618. Subsequently condemned as an 
atheist, he had his tongue cut out, was strangled at the stake, and had his body burned to ashes. 
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he was still a virgin. He had as many shirts as there were days of the year, and he sent 
them out to Flanders to be cleaned at a fountain famous for the clarity of its waters 
and for its capacity to whiten linen admirably. He had an aversion to all impurities, 
whether of actions or of speech; and although he persisted in his blasphemies with an 
obstinacy that he maintained until his death, he always pronounced them in an ex- 
tremely gentle way and with an altogether civil tongue. 

The narrative of Monsieur Ricaut, secretary to the earl of Winchelsey, English 
ambassador to Constantinople, has made too much of a splash not to be known to 
you; as a result, I will not bother to praise for you the diligence this author has em- 
ployed in informing himself of what he writes about. I will say to you only that after 
having related that atheists formed a numerous sect in Turkey, made up for the most 
part of Cadis!!” and of persons learned in the Arabic books, he adds that the parti- 
sans of this sect have an extraordinary friendship with one another, that they render 
every sort of good office to one another, that they are civil and hospitable, and that if 
a guest arrives who is of their sentiment, they show him the greatest hospitality they 
can. Their civilities go too far, I do not deny it, since they procure for their guest dur- 
ing the night a very indecent diversion; but in this they do nothing that the other 
Turks are not guilty of. As a result, if one compares the whole life of the other Turks 
with that of these atheists, either one will not see any difference or one will find the 
former to be more indecent people than the latter. 

I am far from numbering the chancelier de l'Hópital among the atheists, for I 
do not doubt that he was a good Christian; but I will say only that he was very much 
suspected of having no religion, although there was nothing more austere, more grave, 
more composed than his mien, and he lived in an exemplary manner. Monsieur de 
Beaucaire de Peguillon, bishop of Metz, openly accuses him of atheism.! His testimony 
is somewhat suspect on account of his connection with the Cardinal de Lorraine, 
whose preceptor he was. But nonetheless this shows that men are rather careless when 
they so boldly pronounce atheism to be inseparable from the impurity of morals, since 
a Chancelier of France has been suspected of atheism, although the soundness of his 
life was known throughout the land. It is a distressing and altogether scandalous thing 
that not only he but all those who are distinguished by the austerity of their morality 
in recent times are taken as bad Catholics and that a man who could establish his aban- 
donment to every sort of debauchery would have sufficiently proved that he did not 
follow the new opinions, as in previous times one absolved those who were accused 
of having conspired against the state, provided they certified that they had prostituted 


themselves." 


a. Cicero De Natura Deorum 1. 
b. Life of Aristippus. 

c. De Natura Deorum 1. 

d. De Placit. Philosop. 

e. De Fals. Relig. 1. 5. 


117. That is; Mohammedan or Muslim judges. 
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f. Variar. Lect. 10.47. 

g- [“... who lived moderately.”] Clement of Alexandria Protrept. 

h. See Pliny the Younger Epist. 3.5. 

i. Non ab Epicuro impulsi luxuriantur, sed vitiis dediti luxuriam suam in philosophiae sinu 
abscondunt, et eo concurrunt, ubi audiunt laudari voluptatem. Nec aestimatur voluptas illa 
Epicuri: ita enim me hercules sentio, cum sobria et sicca sit, sed ad nomen ipsum advolant 
quaerentes libidinibus suis patrocinium aliquod ac velamentum. ("They are not driven to de- 
bauchery by Epicurus, but, given over to vice, they conceal their deeds with philosophy and 
run to where they hear pleasure praised. And they do not think how sober and austere is that 
‘pleasure’ of Epicurus—for such, by Heracles, do I think it—but they fly to the name alone, 
seeking some protection and veil for their desires."] De Vita Beata 12. 

j. Contra Jovinian, 2. 8. 

k. See Father Garasse, Doctr Curieuse, 2.6. 

l. Homo quidem doctus, sed nullius religionis, aut ut vere dicam, atheos. {“A learned 
man indeed, but of no religion or, to speak the truth, an atheist."] Commentar. Rerum Gallic. 
28, n. 57. 

m. Duos solos e notioribus venia donatos constat, qui se quo facilius expertes culpae os- 
tenderent, impudicos probaverant. [“It is certain that of the more notorious, two alone were 
pardoned—those who, to show more easily that they were free of guilt, proved that they were 
shameless."] Suetonius Domitian 10. 

Caesoninus vitiis protectus est, tanquam in illo foedissimo coetu passus muliebria. ["Caeso- 
nius was protected by his vice in that he acted in a womanish manner in that most shameful 
encounter."] Tacitus Annals 2. See Suetonius Nero ch. 29. 


175 
That Voluptuaries Hardly Trouble Themselves 
to Dogmatize against Religion 


I do not know whether one could not apply to religion what was said by Julius 
Caesar to those who came to alert him that M. Antony and Dolabella were contriv- 
ing something against him: “I scarcely distrust,” he replied to them, “such plump and 
such well-groomed people; I fear much more those thin and pale ones," speaking of 
Brutus and Cassius. The enemies of religion, those wits who believe nothing; who 
pride themselves on their freethinking, on doubting everything; who search out replies 
to arguments used to prove the existence of God; who refine the difficulties raised 
against providence, are usually not very voluptuous persons. When they spend the day 
among tankards and pints; when they are wont to run to the ball every night; when 
they fall for both blonde and brunette; when they set every sort of trap for the mod- 
esty of women; when they seek only to kill time in debauchery and to prevent the dis- 
taste for pleasure through a diversity of objects, they hardly take the trouble to know 
whether Monsieur Descartes has demonstrated in his metaphysics the existence of 
God and the spirituality of the soul, and whether he has responded to the objections 
proposed to him. Neither does it enter their head to examine the evangelical demon- 
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stration of Monsieur Huet, so full of eloquence and erudition, and to seek a means to 
elude the proofs of the truth of the Christian religion. They will not bust their brain 
in studying Spinoza's supposed demonstrations, in an attempt to understand that the 
universe is a simple being and that we are modifications of God. They even make fun 
of a physicist! !$ devoted to discovering the reason of the phenomena, 


Let Rohault search in vain to conceive 


How, all being full, all could be moved? 


They do not have time to think of all this; and should they have it, they would not 
use it for abstract thought, which would not be agreeable to persons accustomed to 
sensuality. They therefore stay as they are; they frankly believe in their catechism; they 
are even convinced that, by doubting nothing, they husband resources for their sal- 
vation and that faith is no less useful for the tranquillity of our soul than it is neces- 
sary for its salvation; in the meantime, they enjoy themselves. To the contrary, those 
who have as their share an incredulous mind and who pride themselves on doubting 
reasonably are little concerned with the cabaret, treat coquetry with contempt, are 
morose, thin, and pale, and return, even when eating, to some figure in geometry, such 
that instead of saying, with Cato,* that of all those who had undertaken to oppress 
the liberty of Rome, only Caesar had been sober, one must agree that among those 
who conspired against the unity of the church, who invented heresies, who wished to 
overturn either religion or even the existence of God, there were not many drunkards 
and debauchees.4 Cicero, having seen that Caesar scratched his head only with the 
end of his finger and that he took great care to be well-combed and curled, and to 
maintain his hair, judged that he was not capable of making an attempt on the liberty 
of the republic. He was mistaken in his conjecture; but it can scarcely happen that one 
is mistaken in judging that a man plunged into the most infamous debauchery will 
never get himself burned either for the crime of heresy or for that of atheism. It is not 
that I believe that all those who have no religion lead a well-governed life; I believe 
that there are some who proceed to every imaginable crime. But I claim only that there 
are also some who are not distinguished by their vices, and this could not be denied 
me, since I have experience on my side. Now, from the fact that there are atheists who, 
morally speaking, have good inclinations, it is easy to conclude that atheism is not a 
necessary cause of a vicious life, but only an accidental cause, or else a cause that does 
not produce the corruption of morals except in those who are sufficiently inclined to 
evil to engage in debauchery without this. 


a. Plutarch Life of Julius Caesar. 

b. Monsieur [Boileau-] Des-Preaux, Epitres à M. de Guill. 
c. Suetonius Jul, ch. 53. 

d. Plutarch Life of Julius Caesar. 


118. Or, “natural philosopher." 
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176 
That Man Does Not Regulate His Life 
On the Basis of His Opinions 


I am aware that it is a very strange thing that a man who lives very morally may 
believe in neither paradise nor hell. But still I return to this, that man is a certain crea- 
ture who, with all his reason, does not always act according to his belief. Christians 
supply us with a fair number of examples of this. Cicero noted it? in regard to several 
Epicureans, who were good friends, decent people, and of a conduct arranged, not 
with a view to the desire for pleasure but to the rules of reason. "They live better," he 
says, "than they speak, whereas the rest speak better than they live." A similar remark 
has been made concerning the conduct of the Stoics. Their principles were that all 
things happen through so inevitable a fatality that God himself cannot avoid it and 
never has. Naturally this should lead them to become excited at nothing, never to 
make use of exhortations, threats, censure, or promises. Nonetheless, no philosophers 
ever made use of these more than they; and the whole of their conduct showed that 
they believed themselves entirely the masters of their destiny. The Turks hold some- 
thing of this doctrine of the Stoics, and press to an extreme the matter of predestina- 
tion. Nonetheless, they are seen to flee peril, just as other men do, and it is not the 
case that they mount an assault as bravely as the French, who do not believe in pre- 
destination. All that we are told of the steadfastness of these infidels, based on the opin- 
ion they have of the immutability of their fate, is fable. They make use of the lights! !? 
of their prudence just as we do, and they punish certain faults still more severely than 
do we. One sees some Christians who deny predestination; one sees also some who 
believe in it. Some claim that one can be assured of one's salvation, that one can never 
fall from grace, that one is not saved by works, that one should confess one's sins only 
to God, and that there is no purgatory; others deny all this. But despite this differ- 
ence in the dogmas, they both govern themselves in the same manner as regards 
morals. If they differ in something, this stems from the particular character of each 
nation and not from the character of the sect. 

It would be an infinite thing to go through all of man's eccentricities, which 
show that he is not only the most stupid of all the animals, as Monsieur Des-Preaux 
has proved in one of his satires, but also a more monstrous monster than the fabled 
centaurs and chimera; which is, according to Monsieur Pascal, a strong proof of the 
truth told to us in the book of Genesis, bearing on the fall of the first man. It is cer- 
tain that it is here that one should look for the final unraveling of all the contradic- 
tions seen in our species. But this does not prevent the principle that I have posed 
from serving to clarify this chaos a little. For if it is true that the general convictions 
of the mind are not the spring of our actions and that it is temperament, custom, or 
some particular passion that determines us, there can be a great disproportion between 
what one believes and what one does. Therefore it is as easy for an atheist to deprive 
himself of his pleasures in favor of another as it is for an idolater to utter a false oath. 


119. lumières 
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In this way one sees chat, from the fact that a man has no religion, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that he ventures on every sort of crime or on every sort of pleasure. It fol- 
lows only that he ventures on things to which his temperament and the turn of his 
mind make him sensitive, provided that the fear of human justice, or of some harm 
or blame, does not cross the path of his pleasure. One hereby sees that a pagan, in re- 
gard to morals, is not necessarily worth more than an atheist. 


a. De Finibus, 2. 


177 
The Reason Why Atheists Are Represented 


as Extraordinarily Vicious 


But whence comes it, then, it will be said to me, that everyone supposes athe- 
ists to be the greatest scoundrels in the universe, who kill, rape, and plunder all they 
can? It is because one falsely imagines that a man always acts according to his princi- 
ples, that is, according to what he believes in the matter of religion. It is because per- 
sons without religion have been seen to commit the most frightful disorders that can 
be seen—the Sultan Mohammed II,!?° for example; and because it is not taken into 
consideration that these people would commit no fewer crimes even if they believed 
in general that there is a God, as appears from the example of Nero that I have already 
related and from that of Bayazid,!?! who was at least as ferocious, as cruel, and as vi- 
cious as the aforementioned Sultan. It is because the atheists who begin by doubting 
are not distinguished from those who end up doubting. The former are usually false 
scholars who pride themselves on their reason and their scorn of the bodily pleasures. 
The others are souls soiled by every sort of vice and capable of the blackest wicked- 
ness, who, when they realize that the fear of hell sometimes comes to trouble their re- 
pose, and understanding that it is in their interest that there be no God, try to con- 
vince themselves of it.* One of our most illustrious prelates? seems to believe that only 
these succumb to atheism. "We can say," he remarks, "the contrary of what that im- 
pious and licentious philosopher said, who made assurances, more for the pleasure of 
saying a bon mot than from true conviction, that it was fear that had established the 
belief in the divinity. For it is, to the contrary, only the fear of punishment that leads 
some to seek to convince themselves that there is no God." I do not believe that all 
atheists are of this type; I believe only that there are people who try to convince them- 
selves of atheism. Whether they manage to do so or are unable to succeed in it, these 
are the most vicious men in the world. But they are not vicious because they are athe- 
ists; they become atheists because they are vicious. And if they cannot become athe- 


120. Ottoman Sultan of Turkey (1432-1481). 
121. Fourth Sultan of the Ottoman Empire (1360-1403). 
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ists, they do not fail to live as if they were. For when a man is capable of wishing to 
be an atheist and of making efforts in this direction, he has a share of the most fright- 
ful malice that can befall a soul; and if God does not perform a miracle to preserve 
him, he is a man who will commit every crime within his power, although he may not 
succeed altogether in becoming an atheist. As a result, such a man is incomparably 
more distant from the path of his salvation than an atheist from birth, than an unbe- 
liever who is so not from design and is of good morals. Now, because those who sup- 
press or try to suppress in their soul, through mere malice, the knowledge of God, are 
the most worthless debauchees and the most determined sinners in the world, it is be- 
lieved that all atheists without distinction are vicious. 


a. Nec ignoro plerosque conscientia meritorum, nihil se esse post mortem magis optare 
quam credere. [^And I am not ignorant of the fact that very many, on account of their aware- 
ness of their merits, prefer to exist no more after death than to believe that they will."] Minu- 
cius Felix. 

b. Monsieur Bishop de Tournay, Mémoires Touchant la Religion, p. 12. 


178 
Whether One Can Have an Idea of Decency without 
Believing That There Is A God 


What also leads to this conviction is that it is difficult to understand that a man 
who does not believe in God may have an idea of decency; as a result, he is imagined 
always to be ready to commit every crime for which human justice cannot punish him. 
This is clearly mistaken, since Epicureans have been seen to perform many laudable 
and decent actions which they could have refrained from without fearing any pun- 
ishment and in the course of which they sacrificed utility and pleasure to virtue. Rea- 
son dictated to the ancient sages that it was necessary to do what is good for the love 
of the good itself, that virtue was its own reward, and that it belonged only to a vi- 
cious man to abstain from evil for fear of punishment.* 

Our histories tell us that an ambassador from St. Louis to the Sultan of Dam- 
ascus, having asked a woman whom he found in the streets what she had in mind in 
carrying a flame in one hand and water in the other, learned from this woman that she 
intended to burn paradise with the fire and extinguish the flames of hell with the wa- 
ter so that men would no longer serve the divinity for mercenary reasons but solely 
on account of the excellence of the divinity's nature. To say nothing of the Sadducees, 
who made an open profession of serving God although they expected from him only 
the goods of this life, do we not read that Epicurus, who denied providence and the 
immortality of the soul, did not fail to honor the gods? He wrote books of devotion 
in which he spoke with such force of holiness and piety that one would have said that 
this was the work of some sovereign pontiff.> When the objection was raised to him 


that he should have no use for the worship of the Gods, he who believed that they did 
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neither good nor bad, he replied that the excellence of their nature was a great enough 
reason to venerate them and chat one was very much mistaken to believe that with- 
out fearing the resentment of the gods, one would not worship them. "Delivered from 
these terrors and set free by Epicurus, we do not fear the gods because we know that 
they do not grieve over anything, nor seck to harm anyone, and we honor in a pious 
and holy manner that Being full of majesty and excellence." 

Whether there was more sincerity than policy in all these fine remarks, I do nor 
wish to decide. But ir could not be denied that a man who speaks thus has an idea of 
decency and conceives that it is worthy of man ro have a disinterested veneration of 
excellent things; and this is the conclusion that Seneca draws from this doctrine of 
Epicurus.® It is therefore true that reason found, without the aid of religion, the idea 
of thar piety so vaunted by the Fathers which leads one co love God and to obey his 
laws, solely on account of his infinite perfection. This makes me believe that reason 
without the knowledge of God can sometimes persuade a man that there are decent 
things which it is fine and laudable to do, not on account of the utility of doing so, 
but because this is in conformity with reason. 

There may well be people brutish enough not to see thar it is more decent to 
do good to one’s benefactor than to pay him back with ingratitude; but I do not see 
that it is an indispensable necessity for ail those who are unaware that there is a God 
to fail to recognize the decency linked with grateful acknowledgment. For one must 
know that although God does not reveal himself fully to an atheist, he does not fail 
to act upon the latter's mind and to preserve for him that reason and intelligence by 
means of which all men understand the truth of the first principles of metaphysics and 
morals. 


a. Satis enim nobis (si modo in philosophia aliquid profecimus) persuasum esse deber, si 
omnes Deos, hominesque celare possemus, nihil camen avare, nihil injuste nihil libidinose, ni- 
hil incontinenter esse faciendum. Hinc ille Gyges, etc. (“For it should be enough to persuade 
us, if we have made any progress in philosophy, that even if we should be able ro hide ourselves 
from all gods and men, it is still necessary to do nothing greedy or unjust, nothing lusrful or 
immoderate, Thus the famous Gyges . . ."] Cicero De Officiis, 3. Sce Horace Ep. 1.17. 

b. Cicero De Natura Deorum, |. 

c. Haber venerationem juxcam quicquid excellit. Cicero De Natura Deorum, 1. 

d. His terroribus ab Epicuro soluti, et in libertatem vindicati, nec metuimus ¢os quos in- 
telligimus, nec sibi fingere ullam molestiam, nec alteri quaerere, et pie sancteque colimus nat- 
uram excellentam atque praestantem. Cicero, ibid. 

e. Cur colis? Propter Majestatem, inquis, ejus eximiam, singularemque naturam. Ut con- 
cedam tibi, nempe hoc facis nulla spe, nullo pretio inductus. Est aliquid per se expetendum, 
cujus te ipsa dignitas ducit, Id est honestum. [^X hy do you revere him? On account of his 
exceptional majesty, you say, and his singular nature. Since I concede this to you, you surely 
do not do this through the inducement of any rewatd or expectation; there is therefore some- 
thing desired in itself, the very worth of which leads you on: it is the honorable."] Seneca De 
Benef. 4.19. 
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179 
That an Atheist Can Be Avid of Glory and Praise 


It is very certain, moreover, that a man destitute of faith can be very sensitive 
to worldly honor, very avid of praise and flattery. If he therefore finds himself in a coun- 
try in which ingratitude and deceitfulness expose men to scorn, and in which gen- 
erosity and virtue are admired, do not doubt that he will profess to be a man of honor 
and that he will be capable of returning a deposit, even though he could not be con- 
strained to do so by means of justice. The fear of being taken in society for a traitor 
and a rogue will overcome his love of money; and as there are persons who expose 
themselves to a thousand troubles and perils to avenge an offense done them before 
very few witnesses, and which they would gladly pardon if they were not afraid of in- 
curring disgrace in the eyes of their neighbors, I believe that, in the same way, despite 
the opposition of his greed, a man without religion is capable of returning a deposit, 
even though he could not be convicted of keeping it unjustly, when he sees that his 
good faith will earn for him the praise of a whole city and that his infidelity could one 
day subject him to reproach, or at the very least to being suspected of something that 
would impede his being taken as a decent man in the mind of others. For it is to the 
inward esteem of other men that we aspire above all. The gestures and utterances that 
mark this esteem please us only insofar as we imagine that these are signs of what is 
taking place in the mind.* A machine that could come to us in reverence and that 
would form flattering utterances would hardly give us a good opinion of ourselves, for 
we would know that these are not signs of another's good opinion of our merit. This 
is why the one I am speaking of could sacrifice his greed to his vanity, if only he be- 
lieves that he might be suspected of having violated the sacred laws of the deposit. 
And if he believed himself to be free of all suspicion, he could still resolve to let his 
prize go, for fear of falling into the disaster that has befallen some, namely of they 
themselves letting their crimes be known while they sleep or during the delirium of a 
high fever. Lucretius makes use of this motive to bring men without religion to virtue.^ 

I pass by in silence the thought of Cardan, who says‘ that those who maintain 
that the soul dies with the body are, by their principles, better people than the rest be- 
cause they have a private interest in not acquiring a bad reputation; and he compares 
them to usurers who, to prevent their business from being decried, are the most ex- 
act of all men in keeping to what they promise and according to the terms they have 
promised it. 


a. See l'Art de Penser, Lst part, ch. 9. 
b. Quippe ubi se multi per somnia saepe loquentes 

Aut morbo delirantes protraxe ferantur, 

Et celata diu in medium peccata dedisse. 

(“For many, while talking in their sleep or delirious with illness, 

Often may reveal themselves and have divulged sins hidden by day.”} Lucretius 5. 
c. De Immortal. Animae, ch. 33. 
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180 
That the Example of Lucretia and Those Like Her 
Manifestly Proves That Religion Was Not the Cause 
of the Ideas of Decency Present among the Pagans 


But what would you say, Monsieur, if I were to prove to you that the desire for 
glory which so penetrated the pagans did not depend very often, in whole or in part, 
on the ideas they borrowed from religion? If I prove it, it would have to be granted to 
me that this desire for glory often proceeded from a principle wholly distinct from re- 
ligion and that, as a consequence, it could be encountered in the world even if there 
were no religion. Examine well how I prove all this. 

It is an incontestable fact that during the first three or four centuries of ancient 
Rome, the modesty, frugality, and chastity of women shone forth much better than 
they have for a thousand years among the Christians. It was believed that these virtues 
were the principal ornament of the sex, the women who prided themselves on them 
were praised, and one had only scorn for those who were without them. It is known 
that the first magistrate of Rome, invested with an authority that did not differ very 
much from the tyrannical, used in vain a thousand advantageous promises in an at- 
tempt to satisfy the passion he had for the daughter of a commoner.? He found that 
she had been made immune to his temptations. He therefore had to have, by indirect 
means, recourse to the authority his position gave him; but the young girl's father 
preferred to stab her than to suffer her to be taken from him against her will. It will 
be admitted to me that one must be infinitely sensitive to honor to act in this manner 
and that Lucretia, who was unwilling either to hear the filthy propositions the king's 
son put to her or to survive the affront she received from them, must have had an in- 
credible passion to have the reputation of a decent woman. 

Once this is granted, I say that this great sensitivity to honor could not have 
been inspired in the Roman women by the religion they professed, since for this to 
be so, their religion would have had to have taught them that shamelessness was dis- 
pleasing to the gods. Now, so far from teaching them this, it informed them, to the 
contrary, that the gods were exceedingly shameless. As a result, if the Romans of both 
sexes had followed the instincts of their religion, they would all have reasoned as the 
one whom Terence has say,° upon seeing a portrait of Jupiter converted into a shower 
of gold in order to please his mistress: “Small man that I am, would I hesitate to do 
what the greatest of the gods did not scruple to do?" Who can doubt after this that 
men conceive for themselves false ideas of decency and glory independently of reli- 
gion, since, on the one hand, we have seen above that they judge as decent certain 
things which are not so in fact and which religion represents to them as indecent; and 
since, on the other hand, we see here that they judge as indecent certain things which 
are so in fact and which religion would represent to them as altogether decent? 

If this reflection does not appear convincing enough, here is one which it is not 
possible to resist. If Lucretia had loved chastity on the basis of a principle of religion 
or, what is the same thing, if she had loved it in order to obey God, she would never 
have consented to the desires of Sextus and would have preferred to abandon her rep- 
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utation to calumny than to defile herself in adultery. This was nonetheless not what 
she did. She courageously resisted the pursuits of this prince, although he threatened 
to kill her. But when he threatened to expose her reputation to an eternal infamy, she 
did what he wished and then killed herself. This is a manifest proof that she loved only 
the glory attending virtue and that she in no way had it in mind to please her gods; 
for those who wish to please God would choose to be taken as infamous among men 
before committing any crime. One must therefore necessarily admit that Lucretia's 
religion contributed nothing to her chastity and that in this regard she would have 
been wholly such as she was even if she had never heard it said that there were gods. 
Perhaps it will be said to me that I am giving myself much trouble for nothing, 
since I am trying to establish what no one contests, namely that atheism does not de- 
prive a man of the desire to be praised. What then would one have me do? Prove that 
atheism would not prevent men from attaching the idea of decency to what is truly 
decent—that, for example, in a society of atheists one would never make the glory of 
women consist in continence? [f one wants only this, I have no need of new reason- 
ings; it suffices for me to say that in Rome the glory of women was made to consist in 
chastity, although the religion naturally led them to regard incest and adultery as di- 
vine actions. If, against all the instincts of religion it was established as a maxim among 
the pagans that chastity was praiseworthy and glorious for women, with all the more 
reason would this maxim be established among atheists. And as it is as natural to man 
to value things in proportion to what they cost as it is to love to be distinguished, na- 
ture alone would have soon taught the inhabitants of the same village that it is glori- 
ous for a woman not to be prodigal with her favors, which leads things naturally and 
imperceptibly to the state in which they are seen in almost all republics. 


a. Appius Claudius Decemvir, in the Roman year 304. 

b. Appius amore ardens, pretio ac spe pellicere adortus, postquam omnia pudore septa an- 
imadverterat, ad crudelem superbamque vim animum convertit. [“Appius, burning with love, 
attempted to seduce her by bribes and promises; after he had realized that her shame guarded 
against everything, he decided on cruel and arrogant violence."] Livy 1.3. 

c. Eunuch, Act 3, sc. 5. 


181 


New Remark to Show That Men Do Not Live 
According to Their Principles 


From whatever side it is considered, it could not be denied me that men act 
against their principles. For if it is said to me that the ancient idolaters had certain no- 
tions of their gods which taught them that they rewarded virtue and punished vice, I 
ask: Whence comes it, then, that idolaters were so vicious? And if it is said to me that 
they were vicious because their detestable theology represented the gods to them as 
guilty of a chousand crimes, I ask: Whence comes it, then, that there were so many 
decent people among the pagans and that there are so many scoundrels among the 
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Christians, where this reason does not apply? Never will one reply to me by ac- 
knowledging that the true driving force of man's actions is altogether different from 
religion. This does not prevent one from being able to say that religion often becomes 
mixed in with this spring and that it gives great momentum to it toward things our 
temperament inclines us to: for example, a bilious man is soon armed with zeal against 
those who are not of his sect. It is faith, one says, that is the cause of this. Say rather 
that it is the natural desire and the pleasure we all have to surpass our rivals and to 
avenge ourselves on those who condemn our conduct. 

The author of the Traité de Religion contre les Athées, les Deistes, et les nouveaux 
Pyrrhoniens, printed in the year 1677, has said a thousand fine things and with much 
eloquence. Among other thoughts, he did not forget this one: that "if atheism or deism 
had reigned in the first ages, the world would have been destroyed a long time ago, far 
from being able to last a whole eternity with this opinion.”* To prove it, he relates a 
supposed conversation between two impious persons? in which it is seen that, ac- 
cording to their principles, reason, natural and civil laws, justice, and virtue are words 
void of all meaning. He proves this very judiciously, but because he did not pay at- 
tention to one thing I believe to have demonstrated, namely that men do not follow 
their principles, the objection can rightly be raised against him that he has proved 
nothing in this respect. What he has one of these supposed personages say cannot be 
struck down according to sound theology: “pagans have all consecrated, so to speak, 
the predominant inclination of their nature and fashioned on this footing their virtues 
and felicities; in difficult actions the phantom of glory supported them and led them 
to make efforts which placed their example beyond all imitation; the despair into 
which they cast all their spectators was to them a delicious pleasure which paid them 
well for all their troubles; Manlius Torquatus, who was an idolater of glory and the 
fatherland, sacrificed his son to this idol: 


The love of the fatherland and the love of glory 
Over nature itself are victorious 


Alexander had boiling blood, a lofty heart, a grand and ambitious soul; all this mixed 
together served to form in him what is called generosity; Titus, to the contrary, had a 
natural horror of blood and carnage, found charm in being loved by the people, and 
made for himself a point of merit out of his pride;!?? Epicurus loved the pleasures of 
the senses and fashioned his felicity from them; Seneca was perhaps less sensitive to 
them, his virtue consisted in all that rebuffed nature; Cato was cold and phlegmatic, 
he changed his phlegm into wisdom."* Is this not what I have said so many times, that 
the pagans followed only the inclination of their temperament and the taste they had 
for a certain sort of glory? Now since it is only by following this route that they have 
sometimes encountered the exercise of virtue, what reason is there to deny that athe- 
ists can reach it? 

Is it perhaps because they desire praise only weakly? But what more could one do 
than what Spinoza did shortly before dying? The matter is of a recent date, and I have 
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it from a great man who knows it on good authority. He was the greatest atheist there 
ever was and who was so infatuated with certain principles of philosophy that, to med- 
itate on them better, he went into retirement, renouncing all that may be called the pleas- 
ures and vanities of the world and concerning himself only with abstruse meditations. 
Sensing that he was near his end, he had his landlady come and begged her to prevent 
any minister from coming to see him in that condition. His reason was, as is known 
from one of his friends, that he wished to die without a dispute and that he feared falling 
into some weakness of the understanding which would make him say something that 
could be used against his principles. This is to say that he feared that it would be spread 
about in the world that, when facing death, his conscience having awoken, it made him 
give the lie to his bravery and renounce his sentiments. Can a more ridiculous and more 
extreme vanity be seen than this one, and a crazier passion for the false idea one forms 
of constancy? We will soon see some examples of the same nature. 


a. Ch. 2, p. 238. 

b. Ch. 12. 

c. P. 264. 

d. He died at the Hague, January 21, 1677. 


182 
Atheism's Having Had Its Martyrs Is an Indubitable 
Indication That It Does Not Exclude The Ideas of Glory 
and Decency: Reflection on the Conduct of Vanini 


When I consider that atheism has had martyrs, I no longer doubt that atheists 
have an idea of decency that has had greater force on their mind than have utility and 
the pleasant. For whence comes it that Vanini bothered to dogmatize indiscreetly be- 
fore persons who could bring him to justice? If he sought only his own private utility, 
he should have contented himself with enjoying tranquilly a perfect security of con- 
science, without troubling himself to have disciples. He therefore must have had the 
desire to have them, and this either in order to make himself head of a party or to de- 
liver men from a yoke which, in his opinion, prevented them from enjoying themselves 
as they might. If he wished to make himself head of a party, this is an indication that 
he did not regard the pleasures of the body, or riches, as his final end but that he worked 
for the sake of glory. If he wished to deliver men from the fear of hell, men whom he 
believed were needlessly disquieted, this is a sign that he believed himself obliged to 
render service to his neighbor and that he judged it to be decent to work for our fel- 
lows, not only to our harm, but also at the risk of our life. For Vanini could not be un- 
aware that an atheist who sought only his own utility would find his account better 
among the devout than among scoundrels because a devout person does not take your 
place through his cabals and intrigues, and has so little a disposition to deceive, or to 
seize the goods of others, that he prefers to cede his right than to contest with a man 
who he sees is resolved to utter false oaths; whereas a scoundrel is the first to make use 
of fraud and perjury and to cause the plans of his competitors to fail by means of every 
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sort of viciousness. Thus it is in the interest of an atheist who wants to make his for- 
tune that there be only good souls on earth; and Vanini understood nothing of this if, 
in wanting to establish atheism, he was willing to fish in troubled waters. Rather he 
should have worked to make the world devout. He knew, moreover, that there is the 
death penalty for those teaching atheism; as a result, while working to spread his impi- 
eties, he risked both the opportunities to profit from the good conscience of other men 
and his own life at the same time. Thus a false idea of generosity must have led him to 
believe that he had to sacrifice his interests to those of his neighbor. 

But whence comes it that he did not deceive his judges and that he preferred to 
die amidst the severest tortures than to utter a retraction which, according to his prin- 
ciples, could not do him any harm in the next world? Why not give the appearance 
of being disabused of his impieties, since he did not believe that hypocrisy was for- 
bidden by God? Here it must be acknowledged either that he had it in mind to have 
himself spoken of, like that wretch who burned the temple of Diana, or that he had 
an idea of decency that led him to judge it to be a base act unworthy of a man to dis- 
guise his sentiments out of a fear of suffering death. It could not be denied, therefore, 
that reason without express knowledge of God can turn men to the side of decency, 
whether well or poorly understood. And in any case, the example of Vanini is an in- 
contestable proof of what I have said so many times, namely that men do not act in 
conformity with their beliefs. For if this fool had acted in this way, he would have left 
each with his opinions, or rather he would have wished to find the devout everywhere, 
those who allow themselves to be easily duped by a hypocrite. What did it matter to 
him if a true Christian deprived himself of worldly pleasures? If this led him to feel 
pity, he was departing from his system, which did not oblige him to do anything in 
favor of others—apart from the fact that he was grossly deluding himself, for there are 
no sweet pleasures in sin that equal those a devout soul enjoys in this life. As for the 
rest of the Christians, he did not have to pity them: they hardly enjoy themselves any 
less than if they were without religion. After having dogmatized inappropriately, he 
could at the very least have sworn that he had returned from his errors and that he 
would sign with his own blood all the articles of our belief. Instead of this, he made 
it a ridiculous point of honor to brace himself against torture. This shows that, with 
an obstinacy of this nature, he would have been capable of dying for atheism even if 
he had been altogether convinced of the existence of God. 

One can add to the example of Vanini that of a certain Mahomet Efendi who 
was executed in Constantinople not so very long ago for having made known his be- 
liefs denying the existence of God.? He could have saved his life by confessing his er- 
ror and by promising to renounce it for the future; but he preferred to persist in his 
blasphemies, saying that “although he had no reward to expect, the love of truth 
obliged him to suffer martyrdom in support of it." A man who speaks thus necessar- 
ily has an idea of decency; and if he presses his obstinacy so far as to die for atheism, 
it must be that he has so raging a desire to be a martyr for it that he would be capa- 
ble of exposing himself to the same torments even if he were not an atheist. 


a. M. Ricaut, État de l'Emp. Ottom., 2.12. 
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183 
Examination of the Objection Based on the Difficulty 
There Is in Converting an Atheist 


I do not wish for another response to those who say that atheism, being the 
most incorrigible of all dispositions of the mind, is necessarily worse than idolatry. An 
idolater, they add, whom one wants to bring over to the sound religion, agrees with 
you about an infinite number of things. It is therefore not necessary to lose time in 
proving to him that there is a God, and it is precisely here that one must begin with 
an atheist, whose obstinacy extends so far that one grows old disputing with him be- 
fore guiding him to this article. It is for this reason that Origen, working to convert 
two young pagan gentlemen, one of whom afterward became St. Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, "allowed them to read all the philosophers and poets, except those that led 
to atheism, judging that it was infinitely more dangerous to become accustomed to 
hear that there is no God than to sce the different ideas of the philosophers bearing 
on their gods, the worship of whom appeared more capable of making men suscepti- 
ble to the true religion the more extravagant it was.”* 

I beg those who reason in this way to consider (1) that for every atheist who 
perseveres in his impieties to the point of being willing to die rather than to renounce 
them, there are a million idolaters of a similar obstinacy; (2) that the obstinacy of this 
small number of atheists did not stem from their atheism, for according to the remark 
I have already made, they should have, given their principles, accommodated them- 
selves to the country's religion; as a result, having not done so, it is necessary to con- 
clude that they were stubborn by temperament and possessed of a raging ambition to 
distinguish themselves by extraordinary means, which is a turn of mind capable of 
obliging a man convinced of a religion in general to have himself burned as an athe- 
ist. And this being so, it follows that if Vanini had been either an idolater, a Jew, or a 
Mohammedan, he would have been at least as ill-disposed to a true conversion as the 
most obstinate of all atheists. 


a. See Monsieur de La Motte, Vie de Tertull. et d'Origene, p. 543. 


184 
Whence Come the Difficulties in Believing 


(3) Apart from this, I would like one to consider attentively whence comes the 
difficulty in converting men to the Gospel. The majority of those who have reasoned 
on this subject seem to be convinced that this difficulty does not stem from the fact 
that men are asked to believe in incomprehensible mysteries but from the fact that 
they are asked to renounce their passions. This is for the most part what one is ac- 
customed to saying on this matter. 

If to be a Christian is only a matter of saying in one's soul, "I believe all that is 
said of the mystery of the Trinity, of that of the Incarnation, and of all the rest that 
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one wishes me to believe without obliging me to understand,” the profession of the 
Gospel would not deter anyone: each would undertake to believe all that was wanted, 
provided it was not demanded that he understand it, nor that he live otherwise than 
according to his fancy. This is not because believing is as easy a thing as one would in- 
deed have it, but because it is imagined that there is nothing easier, and what it is is 
not examined. "Some lead the world to believe that they believe what they do not be- 
lieve; the rest, a much greater number, lead themselves to believe this, not knowing 
how to penetrate what it is to believe."^ Be that as it may, each judges himself capa- 
ble of the profession of Christianity when he thinks that, to be faithful, it suffices to 
say coolly that one is convinced of having both "that speculative faith, which believes 
the mysteries, because it costs nothing to do so, and that superficial faith, which rests 
in the mind without action." But when he sees one declare to him that to believe in 
the Gospel as he should, it is necessary to mortify himself, to suffer scorn and insult 
with delight, to love his enemies—in a word, to go against the flow of his sensual in- 
clinations, then reason and nature revolt in concert, and one no longer wishes to hear 
the Christian religion spoken of. 

Reason, which was previously ready to surround itself with the clouds of an im- 
plicit faith, accustomed as it was to saying nothing against the credulity of an idolater 
who acquiesces in dogmas not only more incomprehensible than our mysteries but 
also filled with absurdities, vulgarities, and contradictions that leap to the eye; reason, 
I say, will no longer allow one to believe things it does not understand. It is a pure il- 
lusion one concocts for oneself, or a pretext one seeks out to conceal the true cause of 
one's incredulity. One does not dare to admit that the reason the Gospel does not suit 
us is that it orders us to live virtuously, although this is the great grievance. One there- 
fore looks for an excuse and begins to dispute the speculative dogmas. The heart, be- 
ing unwilling to yield, makes the mind, which is usually its dupe, look for arms to 
support it. St. Chrysostom* is incomparable on this matter: "What makes one not 
have faith in the commandments of God is that one feels oneself too much of a cow- 
ard to carry them out.”4 

If this sentiment is true, it follows that idolaters, accustomed as they are to be- 
lieve incomprehensible things, are nonetheless no more disposed to convert than are 
atheists because, according to this sentiment, the sole source of the human heart’s re- 
sistance to the Holy Spirit resides in the corruption of the temperament, in the dis- 
order of the passions, in the inclination to sensuality—all things that are found no less 
among idolaters than among atheists. One is therefore mistaken to believe that the 
most difficult thing is done when persons whom one wants to convert to the Gospel 
are already persuaded that there is a God, for all the great obstacles still remain. 

As for the authority of Origen raised as an objection against us, it must be re- 
sponded that his reasoning should not be taken as anything more than probable. It 
could not be denied that he has said something very plausible when one looks at it in 
a certain way; but consider it from another point of view and you will see that it no 
longer has the same force. And, indeed, Monsieur de Condom, who has such preci- 
sion of mind and clarity of judgment, did not hesitate to reason in a manner wholly 
contrary to Origen, since he concluded that idolatry was difficult to overturn, from 
the fact that it was extravagant. "Idolatry," he says, "appears to us to be weakness it- 
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self, and we have trouble in understanding how much force was needed to destroy it. 
But to the contrary, its extravagance shows the difficulty there was in conquering it, 
and so great an overturning of good sense shows fairly well to what extent the princi- 
ple was spoiled.”* I do not claim that this prelate wished to compare idolatry to athe- 
ism; but it is certain that by proving that idolatry was difficult to destroy, he proved 
that it was more so than atheism. "All the senses,” he says, “all the passions, all inter- 
ests, fought in favor of idolatry, It was made for pleasure: diversions, spectacles, and 
finally license itself were made a part of the worship. Their feasts were but games, and 
there was no corner of human life from which shame was banished with more care 
than it was from che mysteries of the religion. How to accustom such corrupt minds 
to the regularity of the true religion, which is chaste, severe, an enemy of the senses, 
and attached solely to invisible goods?” He then shows that interest—that is, the profit 
and pomp thar the religion’s worship gained for several villages, the prodigious pre- 
occupation with antiquity in the matter of divine worship, and the maxims of 
state—conspired greatly to maintain idolatry. Now who does not see chat these great 
springs would have no force among atheists? 

We will see a little below whether there is some other cause of the difficulty of 
converting men to God than that of which we have spoken at the beginning of this 
article. 


a. Montaigne, Essais, 2.12. 

b. Rapin, Foi des Dern. Siècles, p. 115. 

c. St. Chrysostom /n /. ad Corinth., c. 3. 

d. To apistein tais enrolais ek tou pros ten ekplé rôsin eklelusthai tón entolôn ginetai. St. 
Chrysostom ad Demetrium. 

c. Disc. sur l'Hist. Univers. 2nd part, ch. 12. 

F Ibid. 


185 
Reflection on the Conduct of Jesus Christ toward 
the Sadducees and the Pharisees 


It seems that our Lord Jesus Christ wished ro reach us, through his conduct to- 
ward the Sadducees and the Pharisees, that che principal obstacle to our conversion 
consists in a bad condition of the heart. The Pharisees were much more orthodox than 
the Sadducees, They had faith in the whole of the Old Testament Scripture. They 
prided themselves on a great zeal for the law of God; and they did nor believe that it 
was enough to observe it, if one did not observe also a great many explications, pre- 
cepts, and ceremonies which they had added to it. The Sadducees were much more 
accommodating; they did away with a thousand things that appeared to them su- 
perfluous; the whole of their faith extended only to accepting the five books of Moses 
and to believing that God is a sovereignly perfect Being. But as for the rest, they did 
not believe that there were spirits or chat the soul subsisred after our death and that 
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the body would be resurrected one day. These are dogmas of the most extreme impi- 
ety. Nonetheless neither the Sovereign Priest of the Jews nor the Great Sanhedrin!?? 
ever proceeded against the Sadducees, and no one ever cut them off from commun- 
ion with the Jewish Church, which would have been done without fail had they be- 


come idolaters. 


186 
On the Aversion of the Jews in Regard to Idolatry 


Indeed, the horrible punishments God sent to the Jews on account of their idol- 
atries so impressed upon their spirit the horror one should have of this crime that they 
could scarcely keep from rising up against their redoubtable tyrant, Herod, when he 
had a temple to Augustus built in Judea. This same tyrant, having had a golden eagle 
placed on the temple's great door, saw, before his death, a great number of young 
men, who had formed into a mob at the instigation of some doctors of the law, strike 
it down in broad daylight with the blows of a hatchet.* Some time later, the Jews were 
so greatly agitated at Pilate's having had images of the emperor brought into Jerusalem 
by night, that they ran immediately to Cesarea to beg Pilate very humbly to have them 
removed, which they obtained only after having surrounded his palace as suppliants 
for five days and five nights consecutively, and after having offered their throats to the 
unsheathed swords of the soldiers, to which Pilate threatened to deliver them, if they 
did not resolve to accept the images of the emperor in their village. They repeated the 
same conduct shortly thereafter, protesting to the governor Petronius, with an in- 
credible constancy, that they would prefer to be cut into pieces than to allow a statute 
of Caligula to be put into the temple in Jerusalem. Before this, they had obtained 
through their prayers, not (as a famous prelate” relates it) that Vitellius's troops would 
cross Judea without their ensigns, but that they would take another route so as not to 
offend the Jewish religion, which could not allow any idolatrous object anywhere in 
the holy land. 

They believed that the presence of an idolater profaned the holiness of their 
mysteries, and they took care lest a pagan be among them during the divine service. 
Their scruples went so far that they forbade themselves from sitting in the shade of a 
tree where some idol had been or from passing under that tree when there was an- 
other way, and if there was no other, they urged one to pass under this tree at a run. 
It is the learned Maimonides who informs us of this, together with several other, still 
more forceful examples.* It is easy to understand, after what I have just noted, that 
the Jews, who previously had the true religion and were the depositories of the will of 
God, took idolatry to be a more abominable crime than the heresy of those who deny 
paradise. But this is not what I principally have in mind. I have in mind that our Lord 
has testified to greater scorn of the Pharisees than of the Sadducees. It is against the 


123. Name given to the highest court of justice at Jerusalem, said to have consisted of sev- 
enty-one members. 
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Pharisees that he bears a grudge in everything and everywhere; it is against them that 
he launches his severest censures; it is they he attempts to decry. Why is this? It is be- 
cause, although they were the more orthodox, their hearts were more spoiled by 
hypocrisy and pride, which made them more incapable of converting to the Gospel. 


a. Josephus Antiq. Jud. 17.8; 18.4 and 11. 
b. Monsieur de Condom, Disc. sur l'Hist. ex Josepho, 18.7. 
c. Lib. de Idol. 7.16. 


187 
Whether There Is Some Other Cause of Incredulity 


than the Inclination toward Evil 


But all those who reason on the causes of the difficulty in converting men to the 
Gospel, do not say so universally that they consist in the malice of the heart. They do 
not find it impossible that these causes sometimes stem from an involuntary obscu- 
rity of the soul and that just as there are objects we cannot perceive, whatever our de- 
sire may be to do so, so there are also truths that never appear to us to be truths, what- 
ever effort we may make and whatever desire we may have to know them. Let one say 
what one likes about them, our faculties never act if the objects do not have a precise 
proportion to them. If the objects of sight are too small or too distant, or in shadow, 
our wishes to see them are in vain; we must resign ourselves to not seeing them, how- 
ever good our eyes may be. On the other hand, if we have weak sight, objects can be 
placed within the range of good eyesight but we nonetheless do not see them. And 
who said to us that the objects of understanding do not demand a similar proportion 
for us to perceive chem? Who said to us that one has only to wish to believe things to 
be true for them to appear to us as true? Who said to us that the inward light!?* of 
our soul is always distinct enough to know the objects presented to it, at whatever dis- 
tance they may be placed and whatever the veils chere may be surrounding them? As 
for me, without denying that there is an infinite number of persons who voluntarily 
blind themselves, I hold to what I said elsewhere,” that only God knows who those 
are who are maliciously ignorant of the mysteries of his word, and that since there are 
people who see better the force of an objection than that of the response, although 
the response is better and although they have no interest in either the objection or the 
response, there may also be people who succumb to the weaker reasons without fol- 
lowing the inclination of some unregulated passion. Sound philosophy teaches us to- 
day, in a very convincing manner, that our soul is distinct from the body and as a con- 
sequence that it is immortal. But how many people are there who do not understand 
the force of all these demonstrations? And let no one say to me that these are people 
who wish the soul to perish with the body. For, to the contrary, these are often the 
persons who wish for its eternity. I take as a witness to this Cicero, who assures us that 
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he wishes, in the first place, chat the soul be immortal; and second, that if this is not 
true, that one nonetheless convince him of it? He adds that, while reading the trea- 
tise Plato wrote on the soul, he acquiesces in its reasons, but that as soon as he puts 
the book down and meditates on it, his conviction vanishes. I take as a witness also 
Seneca, who gives us co understand that he enjoyed philosophizing on the eternity of 
the soul, or rather believing in it, and chat he easily sided with the opinion of several 
great men who did nor so much prove as promise an agreeable doctrine; "I gave my- 
self over," he continues, "to this sweet hope."* Here are two of the finest minds of an- 
tiquity who do ail they can to convince themselves of the immortality of the soul and 
who nonetheless cannot be perfecily convinced of it. There are others who, accord- 
ing to the remark of Minucius Felix that I cited in another place, wish the soul to 
perish with che body and nonetheless cannot believe it. Every day a thousand persons 
fret because they cannot doubt a hundred things they wish they did not know and try 
in vain to blind themselves to the merit of their enemies. It is therefore not true that 
our passions are always the rule of our sentiments. It is therefore wrong to imagine 
that when we do not see an important truth in religion, we have some secret passion 
in whose intetest it is that we remain in ignorance. 

But it matters little to me, with a view to what I have to prove, whether men 
resist the Gospel because their understanding is filled with shadows aroused by the 
corruption of the heart or because they are involuntarily swallowed by an abyss of prej- 
udices; this, Ï say, matters to me very litte, for in whatever way onc explains it, I still 
have the right to maintain that atheists are not more difficult to convert than idolaters. 
Would one have it that men resist the Gospel because it commands us to make war 
on our passions? I maintain, and | have proved it, that idolaters do not have a greater 
capacity to resist their passions than atheists. Would one have it chat men resist che 
Gospel because it commands belief in incomprehensible things? 1 maintain, and I have 
proved it, that the understanding of idolaters is as filled with shadows and ridiculous 
and extravagant prejudices as is that of atheists. 


a. See above, $160. 

b. Me vero delectat, idque primum ita esse, deinde etiamsi non sit, mihi tamen persuaderi 
velim. 7usc. Disp. 1. 

c. Juvabat de aeternitate animarum quaerere, imo me Hercule credere. Credebam enim 
facile opinionibus maguorum virorum rem gratissimam promittentium magis quam proban- 
tium. Dabam me spei tantae. Epistulae 102. 

d. Above, $177. 


188 
To What Extent the Pagan Religion 
Was Apt to Create Atheists 


When I think of it attentively, it seems ro me that in truth atheists were not very 
appropriate subjects to be made zealots of paganism; but I do not find that they should 
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be more difficult to convert co the crue God than idolaters. The pagan religion taught 
such ridiculous things concerning the divinity that no man of good sense who saw 
himself as an atheist would not have preferred to continue in his belief chan recognize 
gods such as those of the pagans. It was, moreover, a religion that authorized the most 
abominable crimes, and this is what led it to be scorned and detested by atheists as 
the invention of a politics??? as violent as ic was fraudulent? chis is what caused them 
to say that if religion had been given to man by the gods, it would have been more an 
effect of their anger than of their benevolence; this is, finally, what obliged some per- 
sons to cast themselves into atheism. Let us listen to Plutarch speak:b 

"It is superstition,” he says, "that gave birth to atheism and that every day gives 
to it resources to justify and defend itself, if not justly, at least with much more pre- 
text and plausibility. For the first ones who embraced atheism did not do so because 
they had found something to criticize in heaven, the stars, the seasons, or the revolu- 
tions of the sun, which by its movements forms the days and the nights. Neither was 
it because they had noted some disorder or some defect in the nourishment of the an- 
imals or in the production of fruit. None of these. Superstition was the cause of this: 
its strange actions, its ridiculous passions, its utterances, its movements, its sorceries, 
its enchantments, its twists and turns, its impure and abominable purifications, its 
drums, its villainous and filthy continence, its barbarous mortifications, and the out- 
rages it itself performs in the temples; these are all the fine things that give some rea- 
son to say that it would be better for men not to have any gods than to have those 
who would approve of such sorts of things, who would take pleasure in so strange a 
service, who would maltreat their devotees, who would become vexed at nothing and 
be troubled on account of trifles. Indeed, would not the Gauls and the Scythians have 
been happier never to have heard the gods spoken of and never to have had the least 
thought or the least idea of them, than to have believed that there were gods but that 
they took pleasure in the effusion of human blood with which their altars were bathed 
and who received these altogether barbarous and inhuman sacrifices as the most agrec- 
able thing in the world and the worthiest of their grandeur? And again, how much 
better would it have been for the Carthaginians to have had as their legislators a Critias 
or a Diagoras, who did not believe in either gods or spirits, than to have performed 
the sacrifices they did to Saturn?” 

Such being the religion of idolaters, there is no likelihood that an atheist would 
want to change sides in order to participate in this ridiculous and criminal worship. 
But if one proposes co him the Christian religion, which teaches us about God only 
what is great, holy, and sublime, which commands us to practice the purest virtues 
that are most in conformity with the lights! 79 of right reason, he will not have the 
same difficulties to object to. As a result, if che passion that is dominant in man to live 
according to the desires of his heart, or some prodigious stupidity, does not turn this 
atheist away from embracing the profession of the Gospel, he will see that it is an in- 
comparably more reasonable choice than that which he keeps to. 


125. Or, "policy" (politique) 
126. lumières 
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a.  Relligio peperit scelerosa atque impia facta, 

Aulide quo pacto, etc. 

Tantum Relligio potuit suadere malorum. 

("Religion has brought forth wicked and impious deeds, 

As at Aulis . . . 

To such an extent was religion able to persuade one of evils.”] Lucretius 1. 
b. Treatise on Superstition, the translation of M. le Fevre. 


189 
Although Man Is Very Corrupt, He Does Not 
Want Religion to Command Crime 


I cannot keep myself from making a small reflection here on the bizarre char- 
acter of the human mind; it is that although it loves vice, it nevertheless does not ap- 
prove of its being authorized by the laws of religion. The same persons who reject the 
Gospel on account of the austerity of its morality would reject with still more horror 
a religion that commanded them to sully themselves in the most infamous dissolute- 
ness, if it were presented to them when they were in a condition to reason and before 
they had sunk into the prejudices of education. There is not a debauched man or 
woman in Paris who would not cast stones at a preacher who would have the effron- 
tery to preach that God approves of criminal pleasures. However vicious may be the 
life of the majority of Christians, it is likely that if a heretic arose who stated his be- 
lief openly and without disguise that the Gospel permits us all that our heart desires, 
he would make no progress, or he would make much less than if he affected austere 
manners, crying out with extreme liberty against the morals of the most eminent per- 
sons. One was afraid of scandalizing even the Gentiles by publishing a doctrine that 
seemed to open the door to license; and it is for this reason that Lucretius, having 
made clear at the beginning of his book that he intended to philosophize according 
to the ideas of Epicurus, that glorious religion tamer, adds very adroitly, so as not to 
startle the world, that one should not imagine that he has it in mind to favor crime, since, 
to the contrary, it is religion that has often committed the blackest wickedness.? 

It seems strange that one must maintain this conduct with men; and it is an- 
other of those contradictions that disfigure our species. Given the inclination we have 
to satisfy nature, we should run to those who preach to us that all is permitted; 
nonetheless we would detest them. Since a relaxed morality appears to us abominable, 
we should attach ourselves to the most rigid morality; nonetheless we flee it. Is it, then, 
that we want a golden mean that permits us some things but that does not permit us 
everything? But if we look closely, we will find that this mean itself does not suit us; 
for either we do everything, although we do not want to be permitted it, or at least 
we do more of what we want than is permitted us by those who permit us some things. 

Statesmen have noted a similar contradiction in the mind of man in regard to 
the desire for liberty. Men are very avid of it, and nonetheless they cannot bear it. Do 
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they therefore bear slavery? Not that either. “They cannot bear being either completely 
enslaved or completely free.” 


To have a public such as one could wish for 
One must not treat them too well, or too ill* 


Are they at least suited to a mix of liberty and slavery? They could never come across 
y y y 
this or maintain it. “It belongs to the multitude either to serve basely or to dominate 
g y 
proudly. As for that liberty that keeps to the mean, they do not know how to do with- 
out it or to maintain it."d 


a. Vereor ne forte rearis Impiae rationis inire elementa, viamque Indugredi sceleris, etc. 

b. Nec totam servitutem pati possunt, nec totam libertatem. Tacitus Hist. 1. 

c. Solon, in Plutarch Parallel Lives of Solon and Poplicola. 

d. Haec natura multitudinis est, aut servit humiliter, aut superbe dominatur. Libertatem 
quae media est, nec spernere modice, nec habere sciunt. Livy 24.25.8. 


190 
What the Reason Is for This 


If you ask me why men want neither a religion that permits nothing nor a re- 
ligion that permits everything, I shall tell you that it is because their attachment to 
bodily pleasures, on the one hand, makes them wish for an accommodating religion 
and, on the other hand, that good sense dictates to them that a religion, to be good 
and worthy of our obedience, must come from God and that God never commands 
a man to do evil. This is why a man who wishes to choose a religion and who goes 
about promptly and in good faith in this search will never take a religion that teaches 
the practice of sin because it is manifest therein that it does not come from God and 
that it is purely a work of man, to which one is not obliged to submit one's conscience. 
But if he encounters a religion that orders the practice of all the virtues in the purest 
manner, what will he say? He will recognize in it the characteristics of the divinity by 
examining it as he should, and if the love of vice does not discourage him, he will be 
prepared to embrace it. This shows that, although atheists have manifested scorn for 
and horror of false religions, one should not conclude that they must do so also in re- 
gard to the true one, any more than idolaters would. To the contrary, they seem to be 
more in a condition to recognize its divinity than a pagan because a pagan does not 
think of choosing a religion for himself. One has been given to him before he was ca- 
pable of exercising his judgment; he is content with it and does not wish even to ex- 
amine whether it is possible that there may be some defect in it. 

Be that as it may, it can be maintained that atheists and idolaters are equally 
difficult to break down, if one looks at the disposition of their heart, which is equally 
bad in the one as in the other and equally capable of becoming worse or better by 
means of the impressions of custom, education, habits, or the taste that one develops. 
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Now, as it is certain, in addition, that a mind prejudiced in favor of and infatuated 
with a religion is more difficult to disabuse than a mind that has none, one cannot 
deny that, all told, the atheist is easier to convert to the true God than the idolater. 


191 
Whether the Atheists’ Outward Profession 
of Religion Does Them Any Good 


One could add that an atheist, having no scruples over making an outward pro- 
fession of Christianity, is more in a condition to taste of it than an idolater who ab- 
hors the profession of it, on account of the false principles with which he is imbued. 
But this reason can be combated by the experience of the Spanish and Portuguese In- 
quisitors, who every day discovered several entire Jewish families to burn, although 
from time immemorial they professed being Christians and, to deceive their neigh- 
bors better, acquitted themselves in a very regular manner with the outward exercises 
of the Catholic religion. Besides, atheists ordinarily follow the outward profession of 
the dominant religion; whence it follows that for every one person who has the out- 
ward trappings of a Christian, there are a hundred who do not. I have said, “ordinar- 
ily"—for it is certain that there are persons without religion who remain, in regard to 
outward profession, in accord with the society in which they were reared, though it 
does not have worldly advantages on its side, either because they are without ambi- 
tion or because it is easier to maintain the appearance of their own religion, because 
they make a point of honor out of their constancy and their scorn of fortune, because 
they are unwilling to hurt their parents or their friends, or because they fear that they 
may be accused of having changed religion on account of interest, or for some other 
reason. 


192 l 
Why This Subject Has Been Treated at Such Length!?7 


Here, Monsieur, are some of the reasons by means of which I heard, not so long 
ago, a person as famous for his piety as for his science prove that idolatry is worse than 
atheism. I fear I have expanded upon them too much, and I even admit that I have 
gone on too long about a matter that often carries me from my subject. But as this 
moral lesson touched me very much and led me to turn inward more than a sermon 
would have, in such a way as to convince me that the little good there is in me is very 
imperfect on account of the human motives that all too often come into play, I wanted 
to know what you think of this doctrine; and it is for this reason that I have set it out 
for you at such length. Besides, it is very favorable to the story of the fall of Adam? 


127. Section title first appears in the edition of 1699. 
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and very much opposed to the Pelagians.!?? It seems, to begin with, to extenuate the 
atrociousness of atheism; but if ever you penetrate to the author's goal, you will see 
that he agrees that atheism is in itself a state of malediction and abandonment that 
makes one shudder, although he does not believe it to be the ultimate degree of aban- 
donment, when he compares it to the infamies of paganism. 


a. See $160 above. 


193 
Reflection on a Treatise of Plutarch 
Concerning Superstition 


If you compare this discourse with the one Plutarch composed on a similar sub- 
ject, you will find, I am sure, that the older does not merit preference, whether you 
consider the subject itself or whether you consider the manner in which it has been 
treated. Permit me to praise what I have no great part in and to show in what respect 
it gains the advantage over one of the first men of antiquity. 

Plutarch's goal is to show that superstition is worse than atheism. Now, as it is 
very certain that idolatry is incomparably more execrable than superstition, it is be- 
yond doubt that this author worked on a matter more odious, more shocking, and 
more incredible than that of the dissertation I send you. As for the manner of treat- 
ment, it is clear that there is greater compass and force in the reasoning than in 
Plutarch's treatise, and an infinite number of ideas there is not the slightest indication 
that he was ever aware of. The reason he presses most, and which he seems to make 
his strong point, is the weakest in the world. He compares the disquiet of a supersti- 
tious man with the security of an atheist, and he claims that because atheism allows 
man to enjoy a profound peace, whereas superstition casts him into continual alarm, 
superstition is worse than atheism. With all due respect to this great man, he has nei- 
ther understood the question properly nor reasoned well, for it is not a matter of com- 
paring the physical good coming from atheism with the physical good coming from 
superstition: it is a matter of comparing the one with the other in relation to moral- 
ity. Now, it is certain that some things are morally superior to others which nonethe- 
less do not bring as much indolence and bodily security as do the latter. Who doubts 
that there are people who, on account of having meditated on the importance of 
health, cannot sleep, while drunkards sleep very profoundly? Should one say, then, 
that it is better to drink until drunk than to make profound reflections on the four 
final ends? One could prove, by Plutarch's reasoning, that it is better to live in che 
midst of careless pleasure than to work night and day, as does a lawyer who is a de- 
cent man, for the sake of the guiltless. One could prove also that persecuted virtue is 


128. Followers of the monk Pelagius (d. after A.D. 419), who attacked the idea of original 


sin as a Manichean invention. 
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worse than crime left unpunished. He has therefore reasoned very poorly in this re- 
spect. 

I nevertheless admit that this treatise of Plutarch is not unworthy of all the 
praise that has been given to it by Monsieur le Fevre, father of the famous Mademoi- 
selle le Fevre, who enriched the public with so many learned works (permit me to 
praise her, though she is a Huguenot, and do not be as vexed as those rude and cruel 
Catholics who make it a crime for the people of the greatest good, for a Pasquier, a de 
Thou, a Servin, to have exhibited esteem for certain heretics of great renown).? I ad- 
mit, further, that in the places where Plutarch considers the principal abominations 
of ancient idolatry, he proves very solidly that it is worse than irreligion; and the 
learned bishop of Auxerre, who translated it into French, is of the same opinion, 
openly defending his view against those who wanted to condemn this doctrine? In 
this he shares the sentiment of Arnobius, from whom the following is a passage that 
seemed to me extremely judicious: "Having for some time," he says to the pagans, 
"reflected on your monstrous theology, I am astonished that you dare to call impious 
and sacrilegious atheists those who deny absolutely that there are gods, or those who 
doubt it, or those who maintain that the gods were men. For if one examines the mat- 
ter well, no one is worthier of these names than you, since under the pretext of hon- 
oring them, you utter greater insults against them than you would by overtly defam- 
ing them. He who doubts the existence of gods, or who denies it flat out, seems, it is 
true, to cast himself into sentiments of a prodigious boldness and monstrosity, but he 
does not harm anyone personally, he merely refuses to believe what he does not un- 
derstand. . . . But as for you, etc.”: Reflect, I beg you, that you could not condemn 
my doctor without condemning one of the Fathers of the church. 

If this clever man is correct, there is no longer any reason to say—one must nec- 
essarily deny—that comets are signs of the anger of God formed in a miraculous way, 
since they are altogether suited to keep men in the most criminal condition they could 
ever be in. Let me take a short breath after this arduous course, although I have not 
yet responded fully to the objection. What remains will not be long in coming. 


A . . . . August 2, 1681. 


a. See [Louis] Richeome sur les Plaidoyez de Servin, etc. [Advis et notes donnees sur quelques 
plaidoyez de Maistre Louis Servin, advocat du Roy. Caen, 1615]. 

b. Amyot, Sommaire du Traité de la Superstition. 

c. Jamdudum me fateor reputantem mecum in animo rerum huijuscemodi monstra, soli- 
tum esse mirari, audere vos dicere quemquam ex his Atheum, irreligiosum sacrilegum, qui Deos 
esse omnino aut negent, aut dubitent, aut qui eos homines fuisse contendant, et potestatis alicu- 
jus, et meriti causa Deorum in numerum relatos, cum si rerum fiat atque habeatur examen, nul- 
los quam vos magis ejusmodi par sit appellationibus nuncupari, qui sub specie cultionis, plus 
in eos ingeratis maledictionum et criminum, quam si aperte hoc facere confessis malediction- 
ibus combibissetis. Deos esse qui dubitat, aut esse omnino qui negat, quamvis sequi sententias 
immanes opinionum videatur audacia, sine ullius tamen insectatione personae, fidem rebus non 
accommodat involutis . . . vos vero, etc. Adversus Gentes 5. 
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TENTH LETTER (AUGUST 31, 1681) 


194 
Fifth Response: That There Is No Example Proving That 


God Formed Prodigies in a Miraculous Manner for the 
Supposed Conversion of Anyone To Idolatry 


To complete my response to the first objection, I say, Monsieur, that the exam- 
ple of Horace cited has no force against me.!?? For in the first place, it is fairly un- 
certain that there were such thunder and lightning without any cloud cover, as is so 
much spoken of in the ancient catalogues of prodigies. If these things had been seen 
so often, Lucretius would not have dared to maintain in a public writing that none 
were ever seen, and he would have tried rather to give them a natural cause in terms 
of the capacity of their atoms. Besides, our purveyors of prodigies, with all their ex- 
actitude, do not speak to us of this, so far as | can remember. Moreover, even if it were 
true that this sort of prodigy had been seen previously, this would prove nothing in 
regard to comets because this would not prove that God miraculously formed such 
thunder in order to persuade men that there is providence, as it is claimed that he 
miraculously forms comets in order to warn men of the misfortunes that are to befall 
them. How can one believe that God performs miracles that are, on the one hand, 
useless and, on the other, favorable to idolatry, as were, for example, those claps of 
thunder in calm weather? 


195 
To What Extent Miracles among Pagans 
Would Have Been Favorable to Idolatry, 
on the One Hand, and Useless on the Other 


I say that they were favorable to idolatry because they led men to imagine that 
the gods demanded sacrifices and new honors, and because they made them, through 
fear of some punishment, ingenious at inventing new superstitious and idolatrous cer- 
emonies, I say also chat they were useless because, a few people apart, the whole world 
was filled with temples and religions; and that those few people who followed the doc- 
trine of Epicurus were not likely to undergo a change at a clap of thunder heard in 
calm weather rather than at thunder of the common sort, or as a result of many other 
wondrous effects seen in the world. And if Horace converted only after such a thun- 
der clap, it is surely because he converted through caprice, or by chance, like that Jew 
who, having paid no heed to all the passages of Scripture that prove the Trinity, be- 
lieved finally that he had found the demonstration of it in a verse in which he noted 
I know not what combination of letters that he believed to be very mysterious. 


129. See $102. 
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196 
Uselessness of the Conversion of an Epicurean to Idolatry 


After all, Horace's conversion was such a small thing that it hardly merited a 
miracle. He was an Epicurean, and he became an idolater. Do you find, Monsieur, that 
he was as a result closer to the kingdom of heaven? Do you find that this was a great 
step toward entering into the bosom of the Church? Do you find that this was a mir- 
acle well bestowed, one that produced a conversion to idolatry? For do not imagine 
that Horace became a better man as a result and that he withdrew in the slightest from 
his criminal pleasures. All that he did consisted in believing that gods governed the 
world—whereas he believed previously that they led an altogether happy life without 
concerns*—and in rendering, with the other Roman idolaters, his worship to Jupiter 
and to all the other divinities of Rome. In addition, he enjoyed himself as usual, and 
he thereby fell into an opinion as erroneous and as insulting to the gods as the one 
that he had abjured; for he believed that he was as permitted to satisfy his passions 
under the gods who govern the world as under the gods who do not govern it, and as 
a consequence that the gods do not require of us purity of soul or that, although they 
require it, one should not fail to follow one's inclination, which is more shocking than 
to believe that they do not survey human affairs. As a result, it will be found, all told, 
that after the supposed miracle, Horace, converted from Epicureanism, became both 
more vicious than he was (because the conviction that there is providence makes the 
crimes more malicious) and more ignorant of the divine nature. For it would be very 
much mistaken to believe that the greatest error concerning the divine nature is the 
denial of providence. I admit that this is a very crude error and goes against all no- 
tions of good sense. But I maintain that there are other, still more absurd ones. 


a. Immortali aevo summa cum pace potiti. 


197 
That There Are Cruder Errors than That 
Which Denies Providence 


1. Such are, for example, the errors of the Greeks and Romans who built tem- 
ples and ordered feasts and sacrifices to Cybele as the mother of the gods; to Jupiter as 
the husband of his sister Juno; to Phoebus and Diane as the children of Jupiter, and 
so forth, to say nothing of Romulus, founder of the city of Rome and one of its prin- 
cipal gods, who was acknowledged to be the son of the god Mars and Rhea Sylvia, de- 
scended from the shameless loves of the goddess Venus, such that one could not know 
the genealogy of Romulus without learning that a goddess had debauched the good 
man Anchises, to make him sleep with her, and that a god had ravished the honor of 
a girl whose virginity had been consecrated to the goddess Vesta—an action for which 
a man would be put to death, whatever tolerance one may have for crimes of shame- 
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lessness. Who does not see that this is to conceive an idea of the gods that is baser and 
more unworthy than chat which deprives them of the conduct of the universe? 

2. Such again were the mad opinions formed concerning the nature of the gods 
by those who, as I have already noted,? demolished their temples when they believed 
they had been ill-served by them; and, in general, all those who, being convinced that 
the gods govern the world, have nonetheless refused nothing to their passions. For 
they must have believed either that the gods approved of this or that one should not 
trouble oneself as to whether or not they approved of it. À detestable thought, and a 
thousand times more insulting to God than believing, with Epicurus, that he enjoys 
his happiness at peace without involving himself in the affairs of others, since it is a 
thousand times more shameful to become involved in the governance of a city and to 
allow every sort of confusion there, than not to become involved in it at all. One can 
thereby see the outrageousness of the judgment Christians form when, after having 
thought about it, they decide to commit a crime; and it can be known, without tak- 
ing into account the malice of their heart, that the blindness of their mind is as mon- 
strous as that of a heretic. 

3. Such, again, are the extravagances seen in the Talmud and in the Koran, some 
of which the Marquis de Pianezze and the learned Grotius have related in their trea- 
tises on the truth of the Christian religion. 

4. Such, again, are the opinions of the Jews today who believe, according to 
what is said, that it is to perform a good deed of great merit before God to deceive 
Christians, not only by going to mass with great indications of zeal, to avoid the tri- 
bunal of the Inquisition, but also by stealing from them in fraudulent sales, excessive 
usury, and violaton of oaths. This is what Leon of Modena, rabbi of Venice, tries to 
clear them of in his book on the ceremonies and customs of the Jews, a second ver- 
sion of which the learned Monsieur Simon has just given us.> The rabbi assures us 
that those who say and who write that the Jews swear an oath to deceive some Chris- 
tian every day of their lives, and that they claim that it is a good deed, slander them 
in order to make them more odious. If he is wrong in his complaint, the Jews have a 
principle worse than the errors of Epicurus. But if he is right, their slanderers follow 
a principle more detestable than that of this philosopher. For nothing can be more 
heretical than to believe that one can please God by violating the common notions of 
equity. Thus I cannot be overly astonished that we have so many missionaries in 
France blind enough to convince the magistrates that they render a service agreeable 
to God by suppressing the innocence of the Huguenots, provided that the demolition 
of some temple, the exile of some minister, or the conversion of some religionists re- 
sults from it; or that we have so many magistrates willful enough to convince them- 
selves of these unfortunate maxims. It would be a thousand times better for them to 
be indifferent to all the sects of the Christian religion than to have, in favor of the true 
one, so impious a zeal. 

5. Such also are the thoughts of the emperor Marcus Aurelius, who imagined 
that the gods had bodies that needed to be nourished with exhalations, as the Stoics 
used to say that the Sun was nourished by the vapors of the ocean and that this was 
why it always remained in the Zodiac, not wishing to distance itself from its stores.* 
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The emperor Julian, who relates this sentiment of M. Aurelius, does not explain what 
exhalations he believed the gods needed. But I find it fairly likely that he meant the 
scents and fumes of the sacrifices, for not only was it believed among the pagans that 
the souls of the dead came to refresh themselves in the liquids poured out on their 
sepulchres, when sacrifices were made to them, but it appears also, from some passages 
of the Fathers, that the gods of paganism were so fond of delicacies that they ran af- 
ter the odor of victims with an extreme avidity. If M. Aurelius believed that the gods 
had need of this nourishment, he believed as a necessary consequence that it belongs 
to men to reduce the gods to the harsh necessity of aching with hunger. 

6. Such, again, are the bizarre ideas of great numbers of the superstitious who 
depict the divinity as implacable, unless a hundred ridiculous minutiae are observed; 
or unless crimes are committed in its honor, on the example of the Carthaginians, al- 
ready spoken of, who sacrificed their own children,4 on the occasion of which an au- 
thor very appropriately cried out: "Alas, miserable mortals, the ignorance of the na- 
ture of the gods is the first cause of your crimes!"* 

7. Such, finally, are a great number of doctrines that are supported with much 
warmth by illustrious names in Christianity, "that one should not keep faith with 
heretics; that it is to be a martyr to perish in a conspiracy undertaken against a hereti- 
cal king; that it is permitted to kill one's enemy, to rejoice in the death of one's fa- 
ther, to procure an abortion in order to put a lid on slander; that one is not obliged 
to love God or to return what one has stolen in many separate instances, a little at a 
time," and several others it would be tedious to enumerate. It cannot be denied that 
it is a lesser error for a pagan to believe chat God does not govern the world than for 
a Catholic theologian to teach the doctrines of which I speak. The former imagines 
that God does not make laws, and the latter imagines either that God makes absurd 
and criminal laws or that it is within man's power to break God's laws and to per- 
vert all the holiness of them by his interpretations, which is a thousand times more 


shocking than to believe that God leaves things to luck. 


a. Above, $132. 
b. 2.5. 
c. Ne longius discederet a cibo. [“It may not go too far from its nourishment."] Cicero De 
Natura Deorum 3. 
Ut omnis latitudo, qua sol. cum quinque Vagis et luna ultro citroque discurrunt, habeat sub- 
jecti humoris alimoniam. Macrobius Commentarii in Somnium Scipionis. 
d. Mos fuit in populis quos condidit advena Dido 
Poscere caede Deos veniam, ac flagrantibus aris 
Infandum dictu! parvos imponere natos. 
("It was the custom among the nations whom Dido founded, upon her arrival To ask the gods’ 
forgiveness with bloodshed and—shocking to say—to place their newborns on their fiery altars."] 
Silius Italicus 4. 
e. Heu primae scelerum causae mortalibus aegris 
Naturam nescire Deum! Ibid. 
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198 
Reflections on What Happened in the Matter of the Sixty- 


Five Propositions Condemned by the Pope 


I learned two years ago, with extreme consolation, that his holiness,!30 ani- 
mated by a great zeal for the glory of God and solicited by certain orthodox theolo- 
gians, had condemned sixty-five execrable propositions? that had appeared in several 
books or in publicly maintained theses. The desire I had to see the Act of this con- 
demnation led me to beg several of my friends at the same time to send it to me. 
They replied to me that the Parliament of Paris had given an order so severe against 
this poor decree that no one dared sell it any more. I found this unusually strange, 
and I had trouble believing it to be true. A few days later I received a visit from a 
gentleman recently come from Paris, who argued to the five or six of us there pres- 
ent that the condemnation of this decree was very just, or at least very excusable, be- 
cause it is extremely important, he said, that a famous society, which is one of the 
sturdiest supports of the Catholic Church, not be stained indirectly, as it is being, by 
the condemnation of the sixty-five propositions; and it is this that the Messieurs of 
Parliament saw to by staining in their turn the Act of the Inquisition that was stain- 
ing the Jesuit priests. In a word, this society has become so redoubtable that the 
Messieurs of Parliament, in order not to draw upon themselves the effects of its 
influence, had to be as complaisant as they have been in regard to it. I stopped him 
there to tell him that on account of his wishing to be a good Frenchman, he was ad- 
vancing things fundamentally insulting to the religion and to the nation and that he 
should not insinuate as he was that things have risen to such a pitch of confusion 
that a society of the religious, founded a century ago solely out of its concern with 
whatever pertains to the greatest glory of God, has become so much an object of ter- 
ror in the state that the most august sovereign body in the kingdom, which previ- 
ously had so courageously undertaken to keep this same society within the bounds 
of its duty, is at present obliged to scandalous complaisance so as not to become vul- 
nerable to it. No, Monsieur, I said to him, one should not believe this, and perhaps 
you speak in this way only to expose to envy and public hatred a famous society that 
has offended you in something. To avenge yourself, you would cleverly have us be- 
lieve that it has taken into its sovereign protection the abominable doctrines con- 
demned by our Holy Father the pope; and without giving him the time to reply to 
me, I turned the subject of the conversation to a thought I remember having dis- 
cussed with you previously. 


a. The decree was given March 2, 1679. 


130. Pope Innocent XI (1676-1689). 
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199 
Reflection on the Various Ways in Which One 
Acts against Vice and Error 


I said that I had always found very strange the distinction made between error 
and vice, and that the spirit of the Catholic religion is far more opposed to dogmas 
that do not agree with its decisions than to a dissolute life. One does not hesitate to 
bury in the church a man killed in a dual, notoriously guilty of a thousand debauches. 
Let a nobleman, slipping by night into the house of some other nobleman to sleep 
with his wife, be killed in cold blood by the domestics and he will not fail to appear 
in a superb chapel, honored with an epitaph. But if a theologian, commendable for 
his sound morals, had had the misfortune of refusing confession in his last illness, 
maintaining that it was sufficient to repent and to confess to God, he would be a man 
looked upon with horror and would be brought to the refuse dump after his death. 
Jansenius,'?! whose morality was most rigid, and who rendered to the church the nec- 
essary submission, was unable to enjoy in peace the eulogies of his epitaph because it 
was claimed that he had explained the subject of predestination improperly. Let a man 
confess to not believing that it is permissible to invoke the saints, he runs more risk of 
being sent away without absolution than if he were to confess to murder, larceny, and 
adultery. Far more so; the errors that have no relation to morals are more actively re- 
pulsed than are those that are related to them. If a doctor of the Sorbonne had the 
boldness to waver however slightly on the mystery of the Incarnation—I do not mean 
as regards the substance of the dogma but as regards the manner of explaining it—if 
he were to say, for example, that the human nature of Jesus Christ is a person, with- 
out wishing to detract in the least from the merit of his sufferings; or if he were to say 
that the human nature was so much united with the divine that the will of the one be- 
came the will of the other, he would soon be decried as a Nestorian, a Monothelite, 
his benefices would be seized, and he would run the risk of death by fire. But if he were 
content to advance certain propositions of loose morality, like the notorious Esco- 
bar,!?? one would be content to say that this is not good and perhaps that, after much 
negotiation, his book would be censured. I am certain that in Spain, where an infinite 
number of scandalous propositions entirely contrary to the spirit of the Gospel have 
been spread about with impunity, a man who had set down as his thesis that the body 
of St. James does not lie in Galicia, that the Blessed Virgin is not the queen of the world 
and that she was not carried up to heaven, body and soul, would have been dragged 
off immediately to the prisons of the holy office, from which he would never leave. 

If some Huguenots were known to have assembled in Rome to pray to God ac- 
cording to their principles, there is no severity that would not be brought to bear 


131. Cornelius Jansen, bishop of Ypres (d. 1638), who maintained the perversity of the 
natural human will. Condemned by, among others, Clement X in the Bull Unigenitus. 

132. Antonio Escobar Y Mendoza (1589-1669), Spanish Jesuit attacked by Pascal in his 
Provinctales. 
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against both cheir persons and the place of their assembly. Nonetheless, nothing is said 
to the courtesans who, for so many centuries, have publicly carried on their filthy pros- 
titution in the first city of the world. The congregation of cardinals and bishops, who 
drew up a plan of reformation on order of Pope Paul III shortly before the meeting of 
the Council of Trent,* asked among other things that one reform the abuse that had 
slipped into Rome of allowing courtesans to go about the streets, on foot or horse- 
back, magnificently escorted, and of housing them in superb homes. But after several 
protests? on the part of the cardinals in a meeting of the whole consistory, as much 
over this article as rhe others, it was concluded that the matter would be put off for 
another time and that things would be left as they were. This exposes us to two kinds 
of very embarrassing objections, The first is that one does not see in virtue of what 
there is more indulgence for crime than for heresy. he second is that one does not 
see why, if the heresy of a Huguenot bourgeois from Rome is punishable, the heresy 
of a courtesan is not punishable. I say the heresy of a courtesan because it is certain 
that a courtesan who perseveres in her prostitution over a period of thirty or forty 
years, whatever submission and faith she may have in her general judgments regard- 
ing the doctrine of the church, forms particular judgments every day by means of 
which she affirms in her mind that it is better to disobey God chan to obey him. Who 
would dare to deny that these affirmations, so often repeated, make a soul most hereti- 
cal? This is because, one will say, she does not dogmatize against the decisions of the 
councils. And is it not to dogmatize against the decisions of the councils to maintain 
a school for the encouragement of shamelessness? Does one not make more disciples 
when one preaches by example on such a matter than when one lectures in theology? 
And in addition, a bourgeois from Rome who would be content never to po to mass, 
performing his worship in his room in the manner of a Protestant—would he dog- 
matize? Not at all. Would he nonetheless be tolerated? 

I admit to you, Monsieur, that these are things that have always appeared very 
strange to me, and you know well that in my presence, the late Monsieur l'Abbé de 
Villars, author of Le Comte de Gabalis, pressed you in a terrible manner one day on 
this point, I remember that he said to you very agreeably that he “did not find ic strange 
that the bulk of theologians treated vice and errors in moral dogma much more fa- 
vorably than heresies and errors in speculative dogma, because they feel infinitely more 
apt to multiply mankind and vice than to multiply heresies. But as for you,” he said 
to you, “who are equally wise and clever, I am astonished that you do not ask rather 
for quarter to be given to the libertinages of the mind than to the impurity of morals.” 


a. In hac urbe meretrices ut matronae incedunt per urbem, seu mula vehuntur, quas assec- 
tantur de media die nobiles, familiares Cardinalium, Clericique . . . habitant etiam insignes 
aedes: corrigendus eriam hic turpis abusus. 

b. Fra-Paolo, Hist. du Conc. de Trente, Book 1, ad ann, 1537. 

c. See the dialogue between Socrates and the courtesan Calisto in Aelianus 13.32. 
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200 
That Some Errors Are Not Criminal 


We reasoned on all this with that liberty, so precious to decent men, that is taken 
when one is not troubled either by the presence of the people or by that of bigoted 
doctors, two sorts of persons one must handle carefully: the first, for fear of shaking 
their faith, the others for fear of becoming the object of their ardent persecutions. At 
our first interview, I will be able to communicate to you the reflections made that day 
in my garden, and perhaps I shall find that you will have guessed a portion of them; 
for not much penetration is needed to suspect that the people who reason on this mat- 
ter in the way that I have given you to understand, rely very much on the fact that it 
has never been permitted a man to give in to vice, whereas there is an infinite number 
of things one can submerge oneself in with impunity. I am not speaking of the errors 
of philosophy with which our schools reverberate, while one obtains orders from the 
state council to silence the most reasonable philosophers. For it is fairly manifest that 
there is nothing more innocent before God than being mistaken, with the Scholas- 
tics, about the nature of universale a parte rei, #3 about the substantial forms, and so 
on. I am speaking of errors of theology. I maintain that we all form a thousand judg- 
ments, concerning both the nature of God and his decrees, as false as falsity itself; I 
maintain that all our people are anthropomorphites and Nestorians and that every 
peasant who, after having learned by heart both that God is a spirit and that Jesus 
Christ is God and man together in a unified person, forms ideas wholly contrary to 
what he repeats in the manner of a parrot. As a result—errors consisting in judgments 
of the mind—a man may be orthodox in the phrases he recites by heart, but he does 
not fail to be a Nestorian if he believes that Jesus Christ, as man, is a person as prop- 
erly and perfectly as himself. Now, it is assuredly in this way that a peasant conceives 
of him, for he is not concerned to grasp the necessary distinction. How many errors 
there are concerning the nature of the angels and of reasonable souls! Several church 
fathers did not hesitate to place them among the corporeal beings and to say that the 
soul of the father engenders the soul of the son. In recent times, Cardinal Cajetan did 
not hesitate to teach that Angels are material, hardly troubling over the authority of 
the Lateran Council held under Innocent III!?* at which, several famous theologians 
say, the spirtuality of the angels was asserted.? One went so far as to say that God was 
corporeal. These errors are so crude that if there were penalties for faults in philoso- 
phy as there are for faults in syntax, it would be necessary to give the whip to a school- 
boy who succumbed to these sentiments sooner than to one who preached against the 
rule mobile cum fixo. Nonetheless, Monsieur, our anthropomorphite, Nestorian peo- 
ple, and those who believe that all minds have extension, and the philosophers who 
form so many imperfect conceptions about the nature of God, and the theologians 
who distinguish so many varieties of the will of God, so many sciences, and so many 
decrees; all these, I say, err without offending God, and there is no calumny, however 


133. "The whole judged on the basis of a part." 
134. The Fourth (or Great) Lateran Council, held in 1215. 
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small, that is not a greater crime than all these lies. The reason for this is chat these er- 
rors are altogether involuntary and that one forms these shadowy judgments without 
malice as well as without liberty, whereas there is no moral vice, from the greatest to 
the smallest, that we do not come to freely and with the knowledge of the evil we are 
to commit. 

If you suspect that we made this reflection, you will not be mistaken, for it is 
true that we pressed it very far. It nonetheless did not convince our gentleman, who, 
together with several others as well, would like for man to become criminal solely by 
refusing to believe all that the church believes. He was content to refute us by saying 
that he would prefer, if he were a prisoner of the Inquisition, to have created more 
bastards than Charlemagne than to have taught, with Galileo, that the earth turns 
around the sun. He was right, for Galileo would never have been bothered if, instead 
of being a Copernican, he had undertaken to support several concubines. 


a. Grego. de Valent. in I. Disput. 4. Qaest. 2. Vasques, Disput. 78, cap. 3. 


201 
What Makes One Error Worse than Another 


Returning to my subject, I say that the blindness of Epicurus, which did not pre- 
vent him from honoring the gods and living in a very correct manner, is not nearly so 
condemnable as the errors of which I have just given a sampling. For whence comes it 
that one error is worse than another? It is because (1) the one departs more from the 
truth than the other and does more injustice to its object than the other, and (2) be- 
cause the one causes more crimes to be committed than the other; and it is principally 
in this latter that the malice of errors consists. Now, I maintain that the errors I have 
enumerated are at least as far removed from the truth and as outrageous to God as the 
doctrine of Epicurus and that they were followed by more abominable crimes than those 
of Epicurus. Thus, Monsieur, you will permit me to believe that it was possible for Ho- 
race, converted from Epicureanism, to have been in still greater error than before. 


202 
If God Had Performed Miracles to Make His Goodness 
Known to the Pagans, He Would Have 
Worked in Favor of False Gods 


But it matters little to me whether Horace embraced very reasonable sentiments 
concerning the nature of Jupiter, whether he admired him, whether he worshiped his 
patience and justice, whether he was devout. For since God could not be glorified by 
the honor rendered to false divinities—since, to the contrary, all sentiments of love 
and fear of them are acts of idolatry—it is evident that the prodigy that converted this 
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Epicurean could not have produced anything agreeable to God; whence it follows that 
God never miraculously produced either this prodigy or any comet in order to teach 
the pagans that he is good, patient, and redoubtable, for this would have been to work 
in favor of Jupiter and the other false gods and not for himself. And here, finally, is the 
entire response to the difficulty that I set for myself. 


203 
Second Objection: Comets Are Produced without a Miracle 
God Can Create Miracles among Infidels 
God Wished to Make Himself Known 
to Men by Means of Comets 
The Acts of Idolatry of Which Comets Are the Cause, 
Will Leave Men without Excuse 


I do not doubt that when you read my responses, a crowd of difficulties will 
arise in your mind to oppose me; but it seems to me that they all can be reduced to 
four. You can say, (1) that the entire force of my reasoning consists in my supposing 
that comets are formed by means of miracles and that this can be denied me; (2) that 
it follows from my reasoning that God could never perform miracles among the 
infidels for, if I am believed, these miracles would bring the infidels to redouble the ex- 
ercise of their false devotion; (3) that I suppose that God's intention in producing 
comets is to give new life to the false devotion of idolaters, which is to suppose falsely, 
because God has in mind, to the contrary, to show himself as the true God, and finally, 
(4) that all the consequences of the appearance of comets, about which I made so 
much noise, are but an abuse of the grace of God which will serve to make men more 
inexcusable. 


204 
First Response: That in Order for Comets to Be Signs of 
What Is to Come after Their Appearance, They Must 
Necessarily Be Formed by Means of a Miracle 


I respond to the first difficulty that it is impossible for comets to be signs of 
events to come in the world if they are not formed miraculously. Here is the demon- 
stration of it. Since comets are not the physical cause of the events that follow them, 
as I have already proved and as will appear again from what remains for me to say, it 
is necessary, in order for them to be a sure sign of these events, that there be some nec- 
essary link between comets and these events. Now, this link is completely impossible 
if comets are purely a work of nature. Therefore either they do not presage what fol- 
lows them or else they are a miraculous work. 
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205 
List of Several Hypotheses That Can Be Followed 


in Reasoning about Comets 


In order to show you that this link is impossible, I beg you to run through with 
me the different hypostheses of the philosophers pertaining to the nature of comets. 
(1) Some tell us that comets are dry and flammable exhalations which, once set on fire, 
must appear to our eyes for so long as they encounter what is required to fuel them- 
selves. This is the opinion of Aristotle. Those who have been unwilling to abandon 
him completely, since it has come to be known by means of the parallax that comets 
are above the moon, have changed, with respect to this sentiment, only the source of 
the exhalations; for whereas Aristotle claims that they are supplied by the earth, the 
others say that the earth contributes nothing to them, that it is the planets that bear 
the whole expense. (2) Other philosophers want comets to be a mass of several small 
stars which, taken individually, are invisible but which do not fail to join together with 
one another and to form a great luminous body. (3) There are some who believe that 
comets are a part of the celestial matter that hardens and condenses and reflects to- 
ward our eyes the light it receives from the sun. (4) Several believe that comets are 
stars as ancient as the world and whose movement is as regulated as the sun; but be- 
cause the line they describe touches our world only in certain places, we can see them 
only while they traverse those places. (5) Cartesians claim that, the universe being di- 
vided into several vortices each of which has a sun at its center, it sometimes happens 
that one of these vortices is swallowed up by those that surround it because the sun 
that occupies its center became covered with a very thick crust and lost the capacity 
it had to move a certain portion of matter around itself and to form a vortex. As noth- 
ing is lost in nature, the other vortices profit from the destruction of this one, each ac- 
cording to its greater or lesser force. The sun, having become an opaque body, also 
follows the same destiny; it is drawn into the other vortices. If it is drawn into our 
vortex, it forms a comet for so long as it remains there. 


206 
That in No Hypothesis Does One Find 
a Natural Link between Comets and What Happens 
on Earth after Their Appearance 


All these hypotheses have difficulties that cannot be explained. But as this is not 
what is at issue here, I say only that whatever opinion one makes use of, it is equally im- 
possible to assign a natural link between the appearance of a comet and what happens 
among men after its appearance. For to find this link, it would be necessary, for exam- 
ple, that every time the effect of secondary causes gathered together in one body the dry 
and flammable exhalations from several planets and set them afire, our earth would be, 
at a specified point, ready to supply the substance of a plague, of sterility, of subterranean 
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fires, of hurricanes, and the like, and men would find themselves disposed to revolt 
against their sovereigns, to set fire to cities, to conspire against the life of their masters, 
to contrive the overturning of the established religion, to create sects and schisms, to 
seize their neighbors' states, to draw upon themselves, through their arrogance, the just 
indignation of a powerful prince, to retain, against all right, provinces wrongly acquired. 
In fact, since we suppose that comets are not the cause of the terrible misfortunes they 
are said to presage, the cause of these misfortunes must be found on earth and in the 
dispositions of the heart of man. Now, it is impossible to comprehend how all these dis- 
positions are encountered on earth and in the heart of man, at the precise moment when 
a great mass of combustible exhalations is found in the heavens. Therefore it is impos- 
sible to conceive of this supposed link that we are here examining. 

I say that it is impossible to comprehend how the earth and the heart of man are 
disposed in the necessary manner for the effect at issue, because the changes that take 
place on earth depend on several causes different from those that alter the heaven, and 
because the action of our elements on one another is not regulated by the action by 
means of which the planets are heated or cooled. For example, southern winds which 
in certain provinces destroy all the laborer's hopes, do not wait to blow until Saturn 
has released various kinds of fuliginous matter to a very great distance; whether it is 
cold or whether it is hot on this planet, whether its pores release nothing or whether 
there is great evaporation there, a southern wind blows on earth when the sun or some 
interior heat rarifies certain portions of the earth, which in no way depends on the state 
Saturn, Jupiter, or any other planet whatever, is in. As for what pertains to men, they 
are sometimes incited to revolt by an individual's ambition; another time this will be 
due to the bad treatment that was to be accorded a brute who has credit among the 
rabble. Wars among princes arise from several reasons of state or from certain passions 
that change at the slightest thing. The list of all the things that give rise to civil and for- 
eign wars, schisms and conspiracies, would be infinite; but one can say that none of 
these relates to what happens in the region of Saturn or Jupiter. It is therefore mani- 
fest that according to the laws of nature, there is no link between what happens here 
below after comets appear and the appearance of these comets. 


207 
In What Sense Secondary Causes Are or Are Not 
Subordinate One to Another 


I know well that all secondary causes, as much those that amass and ignite ex- 
halations in the heavens as those that determine the air's temperature, the rains, and 
dryness, are subordinate to a general cause which sets them all in marvelous, concerted 
action. But I say nonetheless that the effects produced on earth do not vary in pro- 
portion as those produced in the heavens change their order, because the general and 
first cause, which makes all the others act, accommodates itself to the exigency of each 
particular without regard, for the production of the effects of the one, to the exigency 
of the other. For example, to produce fire in wood, the general cause considers only 
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the capacity of che fire applied. Let the other causes be in whatever condition you like: 
let the sun be eclipsed, let a north wind freeze all the rivers, let it snow, let it rain, let 
there be battles; for all this, the fire will not fail to burn, any more or any less. The first 
cause causes the fire to deploy its capacity, just as if there were no eclipse. I except only 
the causes immediately applied to the wood, as water sprinkled thereon would be. For 
in this case the fire would not act with the same success; it would even be extinguished, 
if the water's activity were superior to its own. But this apart, the force of the fire is 
not subordinate to the other bodies of the universe; and as a consequence, the effects 
produced on earth are not in concert with those produced in heaven. As a result, there 
is nothing less reasonable than saying that inferior!?? bodies are rightly found ready 
to infect and starve us when the planets have cast out from their core several exhala- 
tions, which caught fire when they reached the general meeting place. 

This is all the more absurd in that we know through experience that the bod- 
ies surrounding the earth do not regulate one another in such a way that it could be 
said that when the weather is good in one region, another region forty leagues from 
there will be in this or that condition. We see that while one province is afflicted by 
drought, too much rain falls in another, yet without this constituting a regulated or- 
der. For perhaps it will never happen that one of these two provinces is exposed to a 
disaster directly contrary to the disaster that afflicts the other at the same time. How, 
then, can one conceive that causes so far removed as are heaven and earth, whose char- 
acteristics are so different, which act without any subordination one to the other, al- 
though they are all under the direction of one and the same general cause, nonethe- 
less act in so concerted a way that if some take six years to produce their effect, the 
others will take only that much time, and if some are hindered or aided in their op- 
eration, the others are so as well? One would have to renounce common sense to be 
persuaded of these sorts of improbabilities. 

Note well, Monsieur, that I suppose comets do not concur, as physical causes, 
with the production of what happens on earth, for on this depends the force of my 
reasoning. I know fairly well that when several causes are employed for a given action, 
that which directs them relates the capacity of some to that of others such that they 
advance or do not advance according to what is needed in order to arrive at the end 
proposed. A king, for example, who puts four or five armies on campaign and who, 
without revealing his plan to even one of his generals, does not fail to have them all 
concur with his end, so well regulates the march of one of the armies by the condi- 
tion of the rest that it can be said that some are the reasons why the other does what 
it does. But it is not the same with the planets and the earth; for we suppose that God 
does not put them into play to produce, by the agreement and union of their capac- 
ities, a certain effect, in which case the planets would finish off what they had to con- 
tribute at the same time the earth would complete its task. We suppose that the plan- 
ets produce a comet without the earth's concurrence and that the earth produces in 
its turn considerable evils without the concurrence of the planets or of the comet. In 
this case, it is evident that there can be no necessary correspondence between their ef- 


135. That is, sublunary. 
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fects, such that when we see that the planets have produced theirs, we could be cer- 
tain that the earth will soon produce its. And as a consequence, if comets are a sign 
of some evil to come, God must produce them very quickly, when he sees chat the 
earth is ready co bring this evil forth. For according to the laws of nature, it would 
perhaps never happen that, when the earth is in this condition, an appropriately flam- 
mable substance would be found in che heaven for a comet to be formed there. 


208 
Clarification of This Doctrine 


I am not very far from the sentiment of one of the great philosophers of this 
century? who believes rhat God moves all bodies by means of very simple, very gen- 
eral, and very uniform laws, in such a way that the same law that causes the move- 
ment of the flame on earth causes also the movement or rest of the matter at the far- 
thest imaginable remove from us. But nonetheless I say that che changes happening 
on earth do not depend on the condition chat bodies everywhere are in. Let us sup- 
pose that a given quantity of water is determined, by its encounter with the bodies 
that surround it and in virtue of general laws, to be moved in a circular direction in 
the middle of the Rhine, while the same causes lead a house situated on che bank to 
collapse. We conceive very distinctly char while these wo movements are the effect of 
one and the same law, yet the one does not depend on the other; and this manifestly 
comes to sight from the fact that the cessation of the one does not keep the other from 
continuing. The whirlpool I am supposing to be in the middle of che Rhine does not 
change its nature, although the house no longer exists. Let all the surrounding forests 
be burned, let all the vines be torn up; the whirlpool is unaware of any of it. This could 
change the temperature of the climate and alter several particular things; but certain 
others will remain consistently the same as they were. Thus we have reason to believe 
that, in regard to a given body, general laws would produce the same effect that they 
do produce, even if the disposition of the matter should be wholly other chan it in 
fact is in a hundred thousand other places. As a result, the earth should not necessar- 
ily suffer one modification rather than another because che general laws lead, in Sat- 
urn’s vortex, to a piven modification rather than another. Otherwise one would have 
to say that because a man got up today at eight o'clock and not at six, all the bodies 
within a hundred leagues were modified in ways they would not have been if he had 
got up at six; this being absurd, one must say that although the same laws that lead 
comets to where we see them, produce on carth all the changes it undergoes, these 
changes do not become, because a comet appears, different from what they would be 
if none appeared at all. And as a consequence, one must say that the earth should not 
be prepared for a certain change—plague or famine, for example—because the celes- 
tial region has undergone some other change. 


a. Father [Nicolas de] Malebranche [1638-17 15; author of several controversial works in- 
cluding Traité de morale (1684) and Entretiens sur la métaphysique et la religion (1688)]. 
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209 
Another Clarification by Means of the System 


of Occasional Causes 


The true reason for all chis is that the general laws of movement, however sim- 
ple and uniform one may suppose them to be, are nonetheless executed by the con- 
currence of an infinite number of occasional causes the infinite diversity of which di- 
vides in a manner the general cause into an infinite number of particular causes that 
no longer appear to depend on one another. For, by way of example, if the author of 
all things set this general law, that movement will be communicated to different parts of 
matter according as they shall collide with one another and as the quantity of movement 
that each receives shall be proportionate to the dimensions of the parts that collide, it is in- 
evitable that this law, as altogether simple and uniform as it is, will be changed in the 
execution into an infinite number of particular principles, one of which will produce 
one thing here, another will produce a wholly different one in another place. I do not 
mean chat the cause of movement, considered in itself, loses its simplicity; I mean that 
by being joined in one place with a certain occasional cause, and in another place with 
another, its effects must be altogether different and even as independent of one an- 
other as if they were produced by two different principles. And in fact, since the oc- 
casional cause of each particular movement is the position and mass of a given body, 
and the position and mass of a given stone cast on a rooftop depends neither on the 
position nor the mass of the stones left on the riverbank, nor on the fact that it is hot 
or raining, or any other, it is clear that the force that sets all bodies in motion oper- 
ates when applied to the stone cast on the rooftop only in relation to the position and 
dimensions of this stone. It indeed moves at the same time, it is true, several other 
parts of the universe; but its action is not regulated by what it produces in regard to 
the stone. It finds in each place something that determines it in a given manner; and 
as a consequence, this stone does not receive one change rather than another in virtue 
of the movements that are produced everywhere. And one should not be astonished 
that the effects of nature are independent of one another, although they all depart 
from one and the same cause by means of one and the same action, since we see that 
the fall of water onto a wheel produces one hundred sorts of effects in a machine that 
are so little dependent on one another that, although several of them may be brought 
to a halt, the rest continue in the same way. 


210 
Confirmation of This Doctrine by Means of What 
Happens When Miracles Are Performed 


This is confirmed by the consideration of the miracles one reads of in Scripture. 
One would have to have lost one's sense to imagine that because God moved matter 
in Egypt in a manner different from the general law, all the rest of matter changed its 
modifications. This is not so. All things in that country, for example, were the same 
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as they would have been if God had done nothing extraordinary for his people—the 
same harvest, the same cold, the same rains, the same winds, and so forth. Thus the 
changes performed in one portion of matter do not cause a change in all the rest. And 
as a consequence, it is not possible to conceive that the alterations that form plagues 
and famines on earth walk perpetually in step with the alterations that form a comet 
in the heavens. 

It would be needless to elaborate on this as much as I am, if I had to contend 
only on the basis of the usual principles, because they do not suppose so great a link 
between all events as do the principles of Monsieur Descartes. 


21 
Application of What Has Been Said Concerning 
the First Hypothesis to Three Others 


It is easy to apply all this to the second, the third, and the fifth hypotheses and 
to see that it is still che same difficulty; for the coming together of several small stars, 
the action that condenses some part of the ether, and that which converts a sun into 
a planet upon the destruction of an entire vortex, cannot be so well coordinated, ac- 
cording to the laws of nature, with the action of the bodies that produce our calami- 
ties that the ones consistently go together with the other. 


212 
That the Fourth Hypothesis Does Not Allow 
the Link Spoken of Here 


As for the fourth hypothesis, I have already said elsewhere? that it is against all 
reason for the bodies that alter our elements to bring about precisely the preparation 
of a plague or famine every time comets return to the same point in the line they de- 
scribe. For either comets always take the same time to traverse this line, or they com- 
plete their revolutionary period at one time with more promptitude, at another with 
greater slowness. Choose either of the two suppositions you like; this is enough to re- 
fute you thoroughly. 

The first supposition is today very much in fashion, for one speaks of nothing 
but the return of the same comets in a given time. There are some who assign to them 
a period of forty-six years." Others seem to believe* that the one that recently appeared 
is che same that appeared in the year 1577 and chat it will appear again in the year 
1784. Others believe they find their account better in another calculation. All can be 
strengthened by the testimony of Diodorus Siculus, who relates that in ancient times 
the astronomers of Egypt and Chaldea predicted the coming of comets. Whatever 
they might do, they will have considerable trouble in agreeing with the phenomena, 
and the authority of Diodorus Siculus will not be of very much service to them, since 
we learn elsewhere* that Eudoxus, who was the first to have taught the Greeks what 
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he had learned in Egypt concerning the movement of the stars, had said nothing con- 
cerning comets; whence it is easy to conclude that the Egyptians had not yet made 
any observations thereon. One should conclude the same thing from the fact that 
Conon, who came after him, was unable to learn anything from the Egyptians con- 
cerning comets, however diligent he might have been in gathering together the ob- 
servations they had made concerning solar eclipses. As regards the Chaldeans, it is in- 
deed true that Apollonius Myndius, who boasted of having studied with them, assured 
us that they counted comets as wandering stars and that they knew their courses. But 
Epigenes, who also boasted of having studied with them, and who was not less clever 
than the former, maintained that they had not determined anything concerning 
comets and that it seemed to them that they caught fire on account of a vortex of wind. 

But let us grant that this supposition is true; I say that there is no indication 
that comets and the bodies that, by altering our elements, are the cause of plagues and 
famines, storms, and earthquakes, can act several times consecutively with the same 
progress, because the dispositions that must come together for these great disorders 
change perpetually on the face of the earth. One sees cities where once one saw only 
sheep grazing, and hovels where once one saw flourishing cities. Marshes are drained 
in one place, while elsewhere the most fertile plains are left uncultivated. Forests are 
cut down; the earth opens up in some places and destroys the mountains that used to 
cool the entire surrounding countryside. Rivers are completely swallowed up or trans- 
ported to another channel. The sea floods certain countries. There are born, so to 
speak, great lands in the midst of waters, as we learn from Pliny,‘ Seneca,8 Pythago- 
ras," and several other naturalists. I do not know whether one should believe what 
Ovid has the same Pythagoras declare, that there were rivers that became saline. But 
I have no doubt that there are some today that no longer have the characteristics they 
had previously, and that thus our travelers are not right to declare something a fraud 
when they have experiences that do not accord with the testimony of the ancients. 
And this is what I wish Monsieur Guillet had added to the Apology he wrote for Pau- 
sanias against Monsieur Spon, who did not find the Hales River as cold as the ancient 
naturalists would have him believe. I would like also for some similar response to be 
made to those who boast of having found Egypt more favored by rain than was said 
previously. Let this be said without prejudice to those who maintain that the ancients 
did not always write on the basis of sound recollections. 

Be that as it may, it cannot be denied that the changes I am speaking of do not 
cause the diversity of the seasons. And should this not convince us, can we go against 
experience, which never leads us to see, in the course of the longest life, two winters 
or two summers, two springs or two autumns, perfectly alike? Is there a man alive who 
can boast of having seen two equinoxes or two solstices with the same wind, the same 
air temperature, and the same condition as regards all the rest? Can what Solon said 
to Croesus! reasonably be doubted, that in the space of sixty years, a single day can- 
not be found that resembles the others in every respect? I do not believe that, since 
the world was made, there have been two days similar in all things, not only in regard 
to the entire earth, but also in regard to a part of it, such as France. How then could 
it be possible for the causes that might have taken forty years to prepare a plague or a 
drought in the time of Moses, prepared one in forty years, no more and no less, in the 
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present century as well, in which the earth is so different from what it was that one 
can say that, of the one hundred particular causes that concurred in the time of Moses 
to infect a kingdom, only ten have remained the same up to the present? This must 
necessarily produce a diversity of effects and put them beyond all regularity and as a 
result deprive comets of every sort of capacity to signify the future, according to the 
first supposition. 

I say nothing about the second, because it is subject to the same difficulties as 
the other four hypotheses. 


a. Above, $33. 

b. M. Petit, Intendant des Fortifications [Dissertation sur la Nature des Cornétes]. 

c. M. [Giovanni Domenico] Cassini [De Cometa anni 1652 et 1653. Mutinae, 1653]. 
d. Biblioth. Univers. 1.2 and 15. 

e. Seneca Quaest. Natur. 6.3. 

f. 2.86, 87. 

g. Quaest. Natur. 2.26. 

h. Ovid Metam. 15. 


i. Herodotus 1.32 


213 
Confirmation of These Remarks by the 
Contingency of Man's Actions 


To give greater force to my reasons, I beg you, Monsieur, to note that it is even 
more impossible for the misfortunes man does to man, more terrible than either 
famine or plague according to King David's judgment,* always to happen at the pre- 
cise moment when the course of nature forms comets, than it is for the misfortunes 
in which man has no part, like death and scarcity, to happen according to the same 
correspondence; and this is so because the disorders of war depend on a thousand for- 
tuitous encounters and on the will of man, itself subject to passions that change from 
morning to night. This shows that there is no state, nor any effect of necessary causes, 
that can have a regulated and concerted link with what depends on the will of man. 

How, for example, would one have it that the comet that appeared in the first 
year of the reign of Alexander the Great had, according to the laws of nature, some re- 
lation to all the evils that the ambition of this prince caused in the world? Is it not true 
that if comets are produced without a miracle, this one too was seen on account of a 
necessary consequence of the action of celestial bodies? And this being so, does it not 
follow that it would have appeared even if it were to happen (which is altogether pos- 
sible) either that Alexander became ill or was killed in the first engagement, or that Dar- 
ius had been as brave as Cyrus? Nonetheless, if one of these three things had happened, 
many misfortunes would have been avoided; and as a consequence, this comet would 
have been seen, even though the world was not to suffer any ravage worth considering. 
Thus there was no natural relation between this comet and the events that followed it. 
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No one does not see that if Alexander had been seized by a dangerous illness on 
the fourth day of his march, his army would not have passed the Hellespont. As a re- 
sult, one has only to suppose that the illness degenerated into paralysis, to put an end 
to this war before it had begun. If Alexander had been killed in the passage from Grani- 
cus, there would not have been a war; his generals would have thought only of re- 
turning to their homes. If the king of Persia had been of Cyrus's mettle, Alexander 
would have grown old before advancing twenty leagues into enemy territory; the pas- 
sage of the Hellespont would have cost him twenty battles that would have destroyed 
his army, which perhaps would have put him off his plan. Thus dying without hav- 
ing made his conquests, he would not have left behind successors who filled the earth 
with crime, blood, fire, and carnage. You may have noted, in reading history, that when 
two princes almost equal in power, courage, and good conduct, wage war against one 
another, they fight vigorously, they take and retake their places, they cause their armies 
to perish, they ruin, each in his turn, their enemy's country. What happens after this? 
They grow weary, they are spent, and finally they come to an agreement with one an- 
other, having gained virtually nothing over each other. This is probably what would 
have happened to Cyrus and Alexander had they lived at the same time; and this is 
what happened to François I and Charles V. When one of the parties retains some- 
thing through a peace treaty, it can well be said that he buys it for more than it is 
worth, as Hannibal noted very well in speaking to Scipio. ^One might have wished," 
he said to him, “that the gods had inspired our fathers to be content, you to reign in 
Italy, and we to command in Africa. For you yourself have not been repaid in a wor- 
thy manner, by the conquest of Sicily and Sardinia, for the loss of so may fleets, so 
many armies, and so many brave generals."^ 


a. 2 Samuel 24. 

b. Optimum quidem fuerat eam patribus nostris mentem datam ab Diis esse, ut et vos Ital- 
iae, et nos Africae imperio contenti essemus. Neque enim ne vobis quidem Sicilia atque Sar- 
dinia satis digna pretia sunt pro tot classibus, tot exercitibus, tot tamque egregiis amissis 


Ducibus. Livy 30.30.6. 


214 
That Changes in the Greatest Events 
Depend on the Slightest Things 


All this leads me to say that great events that overturn mankind are linked to 
such casual circumstances that it is not possible for the course of nature to supply us 
with any certain presage of them. As a result, if the comet that appeared at the be- 
ginning of Alexander's reign presaged all that he was to do, as much by him himself 
as by his successors, God must have formed it expressly for this; for once again, the 
horse Bucephalus had only to rear (which by its nature it was very much inclined to 
do) to elude the presages of this comet. One blow of a horse's hoof, which in other 
circumstances would have been of no use, would have saved the lives of millions of 
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men who perished because of Alexander and would have spared the world an infinite 
number of miseries with which it was beset on account of this prince. For one must 
impute to him all the violent and deadly acts committed by Lysimachus, Ptolemy, 
Antigonus, Demetrius, Seleucus, Cassander, and his other successors, because with- 
out his ambition they would have been content to live with fifty thousand /ivres of rent 
and some position in Macedon; whereas they so took to possessing the kingdoms that 
fell to them from the splitting up of Alexander's conquests that they set everything 
ablaze in order to aggrandize themselves. Thus it cannot be denied that, for this comet 
to have presaged all these misfortunes, it would have had to have been formed by a 
cause which knew that Alexander would have a prodigious ambition, that he would 
have to contend with an enemy over whom he held the advantage, that no illness, no 
wound, would stop him, and so on. Beyond this, as just one man is needed in certain 
circumstances to overturn everything, and the secondary causes that produce comets 
are incapable of choosing their time and waiting for the birth of a Cyrus, a Caesar, a 
Mohammed, an Alexander, to produce one, it is clear either that comets signify noth- 
ing or that they are not formed by virtue of secondary causes but by God himself who, 
without regard to the disposition of matter or to the activity of the surrounding bod- 
ies, gives the form of a comet to certain matter (this for you who are Peripatetics) or 
introduces into this same matter the shape of the parts, the position, size, and move- 
ment needed to make a comet out of it, without making use of the movement already 
imprinted on the neighboring bodies or following the laws of the communication of 
movement he has established (this is in accord with the principles of Monsieur 
Descartes); in whatever way God may act, it is still a miracle properly speaking. 


215 
A Way of Imagining That Comets Are a Presage 
without Their Being Miracles 


So that you do not accuse me of having spared myself, I am indeed willing to 
admit to you that I can conceive of a way of making comets signs of bad omen, with- 
out their being miracles. Here is how. One has only to suppose that every time sec- 
ondary causes form a comet, God resolves to punish men. Supposing that God has 
set for himself this signal, it follows that there is a necesssary link between comets and 
the wrath of divine justice and that in this way comets are a presage of the judgments 
of God. If I did not have a response at the ready, the first part of your request would 
be a victorious objection. 


216 
Refutation of This Means 


But I respond that in the case at hand, God would have to produce plague, 
war, famine, and what follows from them by means of a miracle, because it is not 
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possible, as I have proved, that every time celestial bodies produce a comet, earthly 
bodies are ready to cause death, sterility, and all the disorders of war. This might hap- 
pen sometimes, as it sometimes happens that it hails when a queen gives birth to a 
son. But one cannot make a general rule out of it, allowing secondary causes to fol- 
low their usual path. As a result, most of the time God would not find here below 
any disposition suited to plague, war, or famine, when nature has produced some 
comet in the heaven. It would therefore be necessary for him miraculously to send 
infection into cities, to ruin all the harvests in the countryside, to cause the desire to 
arise in men's hearts to wage war without quarter, to inspire in them the spirit of 
sedition and schism, to form in the bowels of the earth fires that, by savagely dis- 
turbing it, swallow provinces and, after having caused terrible destruction to see the 
light of day, bring terror and misery everywhere. But who does not see how unwor- 
thy this is of the wisdom of God? 

I ask, in the first place: what has one to gain by denying that God miraculously 
creates comets, since by denying it one is constrained to admit that he miraculously 
creates misfortunes that come as a consequence of comets? Moreover, is it not an impi- 
ety and a blatant blasphemy to say that God pushes men to wage war with one another, 
when he does not find them disposed to cause all the ravages he wished to attach to the 
formation of comets? Beyond this, is it not to deprive God of the choice of the time at 
which changes in empires are carried out and the punishment of men's sin? For it 
would no longer be the wickedness of man and the monstrous abuse of heaven's grace 
that would bring God to punish nations; it would be the coming together of certain 
causes which, following their usual path, bring a comet to our horizon. It is known that 
these causes always act according to the full extent of their capacity and that they do 
not set their forces in proportion to the progress of the wickedness of men. This is why 
comets can leave their hands as much when men make amends as when they are the 
most hardened in crime; and this being so, God would see himself obliged to punish 
men, not when his wisdom would find it most appropriate, but when the course of na- 
ture had formed comets. For it would require a miracle, or something else, for men to 
be overwhelmed by horrible destruction at the sight of comets, in whatever state men 
may be. Who does not see that this is to subject God to mishaps and to deprive his 
providence of the moments and occasions that it has particularly reserved for itself? 
Who does not sec that this is to go against the declaration God himself makes to Abra- 
ham, that he does not yet wish to give the lands of che Amorites to him because their 
iniquity had not yet reached its peak>? Thus, Monsieur, if you persist in your senti- 
ment, the briefest thing is to say that God forms comets when he plans to punish men 
and when he sees that their passions, which he does not wish to stifle, are ready to trou- 
ble the repose of the world through an infinite amount of violence. I therefore am right 
to maintain that if comets are presages, they are miraculously made. 


a. Non est vestrum nosse tempora vel momenta, quae Pater posuit in sua potestate ["It is 
not for you to know the times or the seasons, which the Father hath put in his own power”]. 
Acts 1:7. 

b. Genesis 15[:16]. 
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217 
Second Response: That if Comets Were Miracles, 
They Would Be of a Kind God Has Never 
Performed in a Land of Infidels 


To respond to the second difficulty, which is that my reasons prove that God can 
never perform miracles in a country of infidels, I distinguish between two kinds of mir- 
acles. The one kind is, as it were, speaking miracles, and these distinguish in express 
terms the true God from the false divinities. The other kind only makes known that 
there is something above man that is very powerful. I see no harm in maintaining that 
God never makes miracles of the second sort among infidels, because these miracles 
contain nothing that can disabuse an idolater and are suited only to making him think 
that the gods whom he worships are powerful and redoubtable, which leads him to 
worship them with more ardor. If he does not do so, he bears evident witness to the 
scorn he has for what he recognizes as the true God, since, having new indications of 
his power and his anger, he does not change his conduct. Whatever he may do, he ag- 
gravates his sin, for if he adds to his false devotion, he commits a greater number of 
idolatrous crimes; if he remains lacking in devotion, he is more criminally impious. 
Thus, these sorts of miracles serving only to make infidels more wicked, I do not find 
that it belongs to the goodness of God to perform miracles among them, and it seems 
to me that this would be to set traps for them. To this I add my other reasons. I put 
in this category of miracles a comet, a hurricane, an earthquake, meteors, and terrify- 
ing prodigies that God alone could perform contrary to the order of nature. 


218 
What Kind of Miracles Does God Perform 
among the Infidels? 


The other kind of miracles includes the ones that God has those men perform 
who are filled with his spirit, those whom he sends to the infidels to preach his revela- 
tion to them and to convince them, by distinct and intelligible teachings, of the fal- 
sity of their belief. It belongs to the goodness and wisdom of God to perform these in 
the sight of infidels when he wishes to call them to the knowledge of him. Thus he 
sends them his servants, who declare to them what must be known of the nature of 
God, who make them see the vanity of their false worship, and who teach them the 
manner of serving God that conforms to his will. But as discourses without miracles 
would not convince, God endows his servants with the capacity to perform several 
miraculous things. Upon their word, fire loses its effectiveness, rivers split in two, the 
dead leave their tombs, the most incurable of the infirm are cured. These are what I 
call speaking miracles, because they confirm the prediction of an apostle and bear wit- 
ness, in a very distinct manner, that what he announces is true. No one could any 
longer have any excuse to remain in a religion of false gods, since those who expressly 
say to you that Jupiter is not God, that only the God of the Christians is the true God, 
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confirm for you, by spectacular miracles, the truth chat they preach to you. No one 
could any longer imagine chat the gods who are worshiped perform the miracles seen, 
since those who perform them make assurances to you in express terms that these are 
false gods whose temples and altars must continually be overturned. These, Monsieur, 
are the miracles that God performs in a country of infidels; I know of no others that 
are proportioned to the faculty of man the sinner. 

Will you not admit to me that if the apostles had been content to cure the crip- 
pled and the lame, to resuscitate the dead, and so on, no one would have understood 
anything of their ministry, and that it would not have entered anyone's mind to doubt 
the goodness of his religion and to believe that Jesus Christ is God? The success of these 
miracles would have ended in elevating the apostles to the rank of the gods or in hav- 
ing them regarded as gods descended to earth, as happened to St. Paul and St. Barnabus 
in a city of Lycaonia.* They therefore had to speak of, and explain expressly and clearly, 
that for the sake of which all these miracles were performed. I say the same thing of 
Moses. If he had been content to perform miracles before Pharaoh and to afflict his 
kingdom with various plagues, this prince would never have divined why a grudge was 
being borne against him; never would he have understood that his violent policy to- 
ward the Hebrews was not pleasing to him who governs the world and that there was 
no other God than that of the Hebrews. Thus we see that God orders Moses to begin 
with the great name of God and to call on the king Pharaoh, on the part of God, to let 
the Israelites go. To confirm his mission, God has Moses perform astonishing miracles 
that are superior to the marvels of Pharaoh's magicians, and reduces this prince to the 
necessity of confessing that indeed the God of the Hebrews is the true God. 

This shows that miracles should be accompanied by speech and that the speech 
should be accompanied by miracles, when it is a matter of making the true God known 
to infidels, and that God thus makes use of miracles of the first kind in a land of infidels. 
If they do not produce their effect, so much the worse for those who harden themselves, 
like Pharaoh, not only because they are not converted, but also because they resist a vo- 
cation in every respect proportioned to their faculties and which leaves them no excuse. 
They saw, they distinctly heard, what God demanded of them, whereas they can say of 
a miraculous comet that it did not instruct them whether it was Jupiter, Diane, Mer- 
cury, or the God of the Hebrews who sent it, and which of the gods is the only true one. 


a. Acts 14. 


219 
Third Response: That It Is False That God Had It 
in Mind to Make Himself Known to the Gentiles 
as the True God by Having Them See Comets 


This, Monsieur, is my response to the third difficulty. I do not understand, I ad- 
mit to you, how God could have it in mind to convince idolatrous peoples that he is 
the true God and that the other divinities are but wood and stone, by having a comet 
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blaze above them. For imagine an idolater of good faith, possessed of sense, reason, 
and science. Have him reason as much as you like on the appearance of a comet; lead 
his mind to all the reflections that can in all likelihood come to his soul at the sight of 
this star. I defy you to find a series of consequences that might lead him to the knowl- 
edge that the God of Israel, or the God of the Christians, is the true God and that the 
gods whom he worships are all false. 

I admit that if the consideration of the comet were to bring him to consider the 
works of creation, he would by this means arrive at the knowledge of a being infinitely 
wise and infinitely powerful, provided he made legitimate use of his science. I am con- 
vinced that there is no invincible ignorance of a first cause that governs the world. I 
agree with the prophet David? that the heavens, silent though they may be, do not 
fail to announce the glory of God from one end of the earth to the other, through the 
wondrous symmetry of their construction and the regularity of their movements. I 
recognize, with St. Paul,? that that which is invisible in the nature of God has become 
visible chrough the creation of the world, to those who consider his works. But I say 
at the same time that if this idolater were to raise himself up by this means to the 
knowledge of a perfectly sovereign God, he would know no obligation to the comet, 
for it would not be on account of the comet that he would attribute greater grandeur 
and power to his Jupiter than previously; it would be on account of the beauty of the 
creatures. Anything else could supply him, just as well as a comet, with the occasion 
to reason on the structure of the universe. He would have only to consider the sun, 
or some one of those phenomena of nature that, on account of their rarity, awaken 
greater attentiveness, and he would make the same progress as he would by consider- 
ing a comet. I say, therefore, that, a comet being unable by itself to lead men to the 
knowledge of the true God, having no particular proportion with human under- 
standing so as to inform it of this secret, and being infinitely less suited to this than 
the world itself, it in no way appears that God claimed to reveal himself to man by 
this means or that he performed miracles of this nature with this in mind. 


a. Psalm 18. 
b. Romans 1. 


220 
The Sight of a Comet Does Not Make Us 
More Suited to Know the Nature of God 


Let us do ourselves justice, Monsieur; do we recognize in the faculties of our 
soul some particular talent by means of which we sense that we are suited to make dis- 
coveries of the divine nature, as soon as we perceive a comet? Let us speak frankly and 
admit chat we remain where we were with respect to it. In truth it is a phenomenon 
that perplexes everyone. Physicists!?6 do not know in truth how one is formed. As- 


136. Or, "natural philosophers." 
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tronomers wonder at, rather than understand, its movement and size. Other men fear 
it as a presage of misfortune. But does this lead one to understand better the nature 
of God? Not at all. A physicist recognized well enough that the works of God are of 
such profundity that they go beyond the scope of our mind. One need not investi- 
gate miracles to be convinced of this truth. One has only to undertake the examina- 
tion of the merest bit of straw or a fly to sense that there is more mystery in this than 
all of physics!?? will ever uncover. An astronomer knew, just as well without the aid 
of the comet, that the movements of the heavens are wondrous. Those who feared 
comets knew well enough already that God is an enemy of vice and that he punishes 
evil. As a result, after having seen comets several months in a row, one finds chat all, 
as many as we are, do not know the divine nature in a manner other than we did be- 
fore, and we do not believe that we are, for all that, worthy of blame. If our conscience 
leads us to form some reproach on this account, it is only because we have not cor- 
rected our conduct. Now if Christians learn nothing new concerning the nature of 
God by means of comets, why, Monsieur, do you want pagans to have been obliged 
to learn more from them? If we can with impunity remain where we were in point of 
knowledge, provided that, as regards he rest, we continually make progress in the love 
of God, how do you conceive that God could require pagans to know him better than 
they did before they saw comets? 


221 
There Were Pagan Nations That Did Not 
Admit Foreign Religions 


As for me, I admit that I cannot conceive it. It seems to me that a pagan philoso- 
pher who had studied nature, without doubting the divinity of Jupiter and Mars, was 
in no condition to be converted by the sight of a comet. For how is it that he would 
have sought a new God to explain this phenomenon, since he did not seek out one to 
explain the world itself? If Jupiter is the master of the world, if he reigns in the heav- 
ens, if the stars depend on him, would not a comet depend on him as well? But a 
comet threatens the world with the anger of God. So be it. It does not follow that 
Jupiter and Saturn should be removed from their place. For, to the contrary, it follows 
that a pagan who wishes to live as he is granted leave to do, should honor these gods 
more than before. The sight of a comet leads him to this as a very natural consequence. 
Each people regards it as a sign of its misfortune; each people believes that its good 
and its harm come to it from the gods, that to prevent the harm one fears, one must 
appease its gods and not the gods of other nations. As a consequence, comets have 
pushed every people to honor its gods, and so far from giving rise to the desire for a 
change in divinity, they have persuaded certain nations that it must be examined 
whether some foreign ceremonies have been introduced into the divine service. For 
there were idolaters who abhorred this mixing as a kind of impiety. Anacharsis, after 


137. Or, “natural philosophy." 
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his return to Scythia,” wished to worship in the manner of the Greeks and was killed 
by his own brother, who was king of the Scythians; others? would have it that it was 
Anacharsis who killed a Scythian who, upon his return from Greece, began to cele- 
brate the mysteries of the mother of the gods in the manner of the Greeks, which ver- 
sion is evidently Clement Alexandrius's mistake. The Romans, who while retaining 
their ancient divinities often adopted new ones, above all in times of public calami- 
ties, were in this respect very remiss in their ancient discipline, which forbade foreign 
worship, as appears from the sequel to the passage of T. Livy I cited above,‘ and from 
another passage seen in the ninth book of the fourth decade.“ 


a. Herodotus 4[.76]; Diogenes Laertius Life of Anacharsis. 

b. Clem. Alex. Protrept. ad Graec. 

c. $80 [the page number cross referenced in Prat/Rétat does not mention Livy; 1 supply 
what I take to be the correct reference]. 

d. Quoties hoc patrum avorumque aetate negotium est magistratibus datum, ut sacra ex- 
terna fieri vetarent? Sacrificulos vatesque foro, circo, urbe prohiberent? Vaticinos libros con- 
quirerent, comburerentque? Omnem disciplinam sacrificandi, praeterquam more Romano 
abolerent? Judicabant enim prudentissimi viri omnis divini humanique juris, nihil aeque dis- 
solvendae religionis esse, quam ubi non patrio, sed externo ritu sacrificaretur. [“How often, in 
the time of our fathers and grandfathers, has the task been given to the magistrates of forbid- 
ding external rites from being performed? Of abolishing every manner of sacrifice other than 
that in accordance with the Roman way? For the men wisest in all law, divine and human, used 
to judge that nothing would destroy a religion as much as where sacrifices were performed, not 
by the traditional, but by foreign rites."] Livy 39.16.8 


222 
Brief Presentation of What Can Be Inferred 
from the Preceding Remarks!?8 


In whatever manner one takes it, I do not see how it can be said that the ap- 
pearance of a comet could change either a people's belief in the gods or the ceremonies 
of the established religion, unless by the addition of some new superstitions in some 
places. Thus I still return to this, that comets would be, on the one hand, very useless 
miracles and, on the other, very favorable to superstition; and that, finally, it would 
not belong to the wisdom of God to have used, for the conversion of idolaters, a means 
that not only did not convert them but that was not even suited to convert them. 
Whence it results that it is false that God had a specific and more formal plan to make 
himself known as the true God by means of comets, than by means of the rest of cre- 
ation. And this being so, my proposition is still true, namely that if God had mirac- 
ulously formed comets in the time that paganism covered the entire earth, he would 
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have had as his end the rekindling of the zeal of each people for its religion everywhere 
on earth. Now since this cannot be said without impiety, what we were saying remains, 
that comets are purely the work of nature and signify nothing. 


223 
Whether It is Permissible to Deny That God Does a Thing, 
When One Cannot See That It Is of Any Utility 


But it seems to me that you might stop me here to tell me that it is punishable 
temerity for me to deny that God has done a thing because my petty reason does not 
discover any use of it and sees, to the contrary, that many great abuses result from it. 
To this, Monsieur, I declare to you that I am entirely convinced that God cannot do 
anything that does not belong to his infinite wisdom. It is enough for me to know that 
God has done a thing not to doubt that he did it with sovereign reason. I do not ask 
for more; and whether my small lights! ?? discover the utility of it or whether they un- 
derstand nothing of it, does not matter; I still believe that it is a work worthy of the 
infinite greatness of God. As a result, if one were to prove to me either by necessary 
reasonings or by infallible authority that God miraculously forms comets as a sign to 
us of his anger, I would acquiesce in it with all my heart, though I might have believed 
to see by my own lights! ? that there is nothing more useless nor even more favorable 
to the interests of the demon than miracles of this nature. 

But we are not dealing with these points. We are finding out whether or not 
comets are a sign sent from God. Nothing assures us of this; it is for us to examine, 
by means of reasoning, what one should think about them, and nothing prevents us 
from making the most of (among other reasons) the interests of the wisdom, justice, 
and holiness of God, so as to take the negative, if we find that the affirmative does not 
accord with these divine attributes. 

The schools of theology, as well as those of philosophy, teach us that one should 
not multiply either the beings or miracles unnecessarily; and they thereby authorize us 
to reject all the suppositions that have no use, even if they do not produce any harm. 
According to this maxim, one must never have recourse to a miracle when things can 
be explained naturally, and one should not suppose that God has intervened in a par- 
ticular manner in the production of an effect if this intervention appears to us ab- 
solutely useless or even contrary to his holiness. It was right to ridicule the poets, Homer 
above all, for bringing in the gods at every opportunity and for using them to unravel 
an intrigue of no consequence, which is contrary to the rules.® With all the more rea- 
son would we be blameworthy if, without any necessity, we were to refer what we see 
take place in nature to the extraordinary capacity of God. When it is an established 
point that a miracle has been performed somewhere, it is ridiculous to engage in chi- 
canery under the pretext that one cannot see what use such a miracle would serve and 
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that, to the contrary, one sees the abuses that can arise from it; but it is no longer a mat- 
ter of chicanery when there are but ill-founded suspicions of the miracle's existence. 


a. Nec Deus intersit, nisi nodus vindice dignus 
Inciderit. 
("And let no god intervene, unless a problem worthy of a deliverer 
Occurs."] Horace De Arte Poet. 


224 
Reflection on the Maxim of Praetor Cassius, cui bono 


Cicero speaks in praise of a praetor named Cassius who, in criminal trials, used 
to ask the accuser, when his evidence was weak, what motive of interest had led the 
accused to commit the crime in question—cui £ono!*!—presupposing, as a sensible 
man, that one does not commit crimes for nothing and that, absent a clear convic- 
tion, a man who has been accused of having committing useless crimes should not be 
condemned. But it would be ridiculous, on the basis of this maxim, to ask cui bono 
of an accuser who had solidly established his accusation. This should take place only 
in uncertain cases. If I had seen someone commit a murder, in vain would I be told 
that the murderer thereby ruined his own affairs and that he must have seen that he 
would ruin them. I would not for that contradict my senses, and I would sooner be- 
lieve that man sometimes acts against his interests than I would believe innocent him 
whom I had seen commit this murder. Let us therefore say that when we are certain 
that God has done a thing, it is impious to think it useless; one must believe that God 
has his reasons. But, on the other hand, let us make use of the maxim cui bono every 
time one wants to convince us, without a shadow of a reason, of some miraculous fact. 


225 
Reflection on the Manner in Which the Hardening 
of Pharaoh Is Interpreted 


To justify myself by means of something weightier in your eyes, you who are a 
theologian, I beg you, Monsieur, to recall that the Fathers and the councils gave to the 
words of Scripture, indurabo cor Pharaonis,* an interpretation very far removed from 
what they literally mean; and this because it is manifest that the literal sense would 
offend the perfections of God. For who does not see that if God, after having sent 
Moses to command Pharaoh to let the children of Israel go, and after having made 
himself known to him, through incontestable proofs, as the sovereign master of the 
world, had positively hardened the heart of this prince so as to keep him from obey- 
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ing the words of Moses and to have the opportunity to use his power against a dis- 
obedient king, this would be conduct very far removed from sincerity, justice, and ho- 
liness? But if we had an express revelation to assure us that the intention of the Holy 
Spirit was for these words to be taken strictly literally, the church would not fail to de- 
fer to it, imposing silence on its reason and arguing in response to it that since God, 
who is the rule and the source of holiness and justice, declares to us that he has liter- 
ally hardened the heart of Pharaoh, this hardening is an act that does not offend ei- 
ther his sincerity, his justice, or his holiness. 

Applying this to the dispute between us, I say that while there is neither evident 
reason nor revelation to assure us that God forms comets as a sign to us of his pun- 
ishments, we should judge this opinion to be false for the reason that God does not 
perform miracles that are not only useless but also contrary to his sincerity, holiness, 
justice, and goodness. For if according to the spirit of the church, every interpretation 
of Scripture that attributes to God actions manifestly contrary to the idea we have of 
his capacities is false, without it being permitted to suggest that God has rights we do 
not know of and which are in agreement with his other capacities in a manner we do 
not know—the right, for example of hardening Pharaoh, literally speaking; if, I say, 
this is so, one can maintain that every miracle which is manifestly contrary to the idea 
we have of the capacities of God is false, without it being necessary, when one is not 
certain of the fact, to have recourse to hidden ends or to unknown rights that God 
may have. For if it were necessary to have such recourse, we would be reduced to the 
strangest Pyrrhonism!4? there ever was. Thus, Monsieur, while waiting for you to 
show me that comets were not a motive leading to idolatry and a trap set for the sin- 
ner everywhere, I will believe that God did not form them in an extraordinary man- 
ner so as to announce his indignation. 


a. Exodus 7:3 ("1 will harden Pharaoh’s heart."] 


226 
Fourth Response: That It Is False That the Gentiles 
Were Left without Excuse by Not Converting 
to the True God upon Seeing Comets 


I come to the fourth difficulty, which no longer amounts to anything after what 
I have said in response to the third. For since 1 have shown that idolaters could not 
unearth any new perfection in the divine nature by means of comets, except that the 
gods thought themselves offended and that they were threatening men, it is clear that 
sacrifices, prayers, and the other honors they rendered to their false divinities with a 


142. That is, a kind of extreme skepticism, named after Pyrrho (c. 360-c. 270 B.C.) and re- 
vived in modern times by Montaigne and Bayle himself (see s.v. “Pyrrho” in his Historical and 
Critical Dictionary). 
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newly enforced zeal on these occasions, cannot be taken as an abuse of the particular 
grace it is claimed God bestowed on them by alerting them to his wrath. I have shown 
that comets are not a miracle proportioned to the faculties of a pagan that can disa- 
buse him of his prejudices as he is. The whole of Scripture teaches us that when God 
wanted the nations bordering his people to know that the God of Israel was the only 
true God who governs all things, he made use of several miracles that said so clearly 
and that distinguished this God from all the others; whereas comets signify at most 
only the anger of heaven, which is applied by each people to the gods it worships. 

We know, moreover, that every time God resolved to manifest himself to those 
who did not know him, he had his word announced to them by persons who bore 
such visible marks of their mission, through the gift of miracles and the brilliancy of 
their most excellent capacities, that only the voluntarily blind remained in ignorance. 
Nonetheless, how many centuries were needed, how many martyrs, how many mira- 
cles, to destroy idolatry? If the blindness of men could be cured only by a teaching 
supported by an infinite number of prodigies, and if it was even necessary to fight for 
three or four hundred years to crush paganism with arms of such force, what likeli- 
hood is there that God intended to put to flight all the false gods of the Gentiles with 
a single comet? If he had wanted to do so, he could have. But the plan of his provi- 
dence was to convert pagans by the preaching of the Gospel and not by a dumb fire, 
which by its nature can inspire only a sentiment of apprehension. 


227 
Comets Are Not Capable of Leading Men 
to Knowledge of the True God 


Now if God did not intend to effect the conversion of infidels by the formation 
of comets, it follows that he wished only to make it known that men were going to be 
punished for their crimes if they did not prevent their penalty by means of religious 
acts. But if this is so, how would you have it that pagans, who have rekindled their zeal 
in these circumstances, can be accused of having abused heaven's notice in an inex- 
cusable manner? Did they not do all that they knew how to do and all that could be 
humanly expected of them? Did they not offer the sacrifices their religion prescribed 
to them, with all che ceremonies they believed most suited to calming che celestial in- 
dignation? Could they discern in the comet that this was not the way to appease God 
and that from deepest China, for example, one had to run to Jerusalem to become Jew- 
ish and there offer propitiatory sacrifices according to the rites of the Jews, if one wished 
to avoid ruin? It is therefore not in this respect that they were inexcusable but in that 
they did not make good use of their reason to know the true God in the order, beauty, 
and grandeur that shine forth in all parts of the universe. To have failed to see the finger 
of God in a comet is nothing in comparison with having failed to see it in the whole 
machine of the world. And as one would never think of accusing a man of stupidity 
for having doubted the magnificence of a great monarch after having seen only one of 
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his pages, but only if he had doubted it after having seen his whole court, all his treas- 
ures, his furniture, and his palaces, in the same way it would not be for having been 
ignorant of the true God upon seeing a comet that idolaters would be convicted of er- 
ror but for not having known him after having contemplated all his works, which in- 
deed render him knowable.* I am willing to have comets maintain their rank among 
the things that make known the goodness and grandeur of God, like the rain, fertile 
seasons, meteors, and planets, but I cannot believe that putting idolaters on trial for 
having judged comets to be a mark of the anger of their gods rather than that of the 
God of the Jews, would be particularly well advised; and still less am I convinced that 
in the condition in which God saw the Gentiles to be, he led them to see miracles that 
could do nothing but inform them of the anger of heaven in general and as a conse- 
quence cause them to commit every sort of abomination. 


a. Tantis operibus notitiam suam armavit. Tertullian. 


228 
Third Objection: Comets Are a Natural Effect 
and the Natural Cause of the Misfortunes 
Suffered after Their Appearance 


I foresee, Monsieur, that your zeal for the rights of the holiness and goodness 
of God, which do not permit him to contribute, by means of signal miracles, to the 
confirmation of the impious worship of false divinities virtually the world over, will 
lead you to maintain that comets are the true causes of the misfortunes that follow 
them, and that it is a purely natural order that sometimes forms comets which subse- 
quently cause a thousand calamities, just as it is a purely natural order that often stirs 
up ocean storms which in turn cause a thousand shipwrecks. 


229 

Response: That It Is Impossible for Comets 

to Be the Efficient Cause of the Misfortunes 
They Are Said to Presage 


I admit that you will thereby justify divine providence because, whatever ill use 
men may make of the effects of nature, God is not for all that obliged to stop the 
course of secondary causes; and if they are terrified at seeing a dog with two heads 
born, if on account of this they sacrifice to Diana or to Persephone, it is to their detri- 
ment. God, who has done nothing in this other than what he does for the production 
of an ordinary dog, requires nothing of them in particular. 
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230 
That Nothing Is Worthier of the 
Greatness of God than the 
Maintenance of General Laws 


This circumstance, that monsters are pure effects of general providence, deprives of 
every excuse those who have committed idolatrous acts upon seeing monstrous ani- 
mals born. For the most foolish impertinence in the world would be required to say 
that God, who foresaw that the sight of these monsters would lead to the offering of 
sacrifices to idols, should not have permitted them to be born, for the reason that there 
is nothing less worthy of a general cause that puts into action all the rest by means of 
a simple and uniform law, than to violate this law at any moment so as to prevent the 
murmurings and superstitions into which weak and ignorant men allow themselves 
to fall. Nothing gives us a loftier idea of a monarch than seeing that, having wisely es- 
tablished a law, he maintains it strictly in regard to all without permitting particular 
prejudice or the interested recommendations of a favorite to bring any restriction 
thereto. And of all the things capable of casting a state into monstrous confusion, that 
which can lead to this most promptly is without doubt the derogation of the laws—the 
change, mutilation, extension, and restriction of them—according as the personal 
aims of private persons accord with all these alterations. No doubt you have read that 
the congregation of cardinals and bishops, which proposed a project of reformation 
shortly before the holding of the Council of Trent, argued to Paul III that the facility 
with which his predecessors in the papacy listened to flattering advice and derogated 
the canons was, like the Trojan horse, the source of all the abuses that had flooded the 
church.? It had already been shown to Pope Innocent IV, a few centuries previously, 
that the non obstantibus! 5? with which the laws are derogated was a deluge of incon- 
stancy, lack of faith, and an obstacle to the tranquillity of Christianity. It is indu- 
bitable, moreover, that the necessity statesmen are under to correct their laws by dec- 
larations and interpretation, to add derogatory clauses to them, and even to abrogate 
them completely, supposes in them a limited intelligence which could not foresee the 
difficulties that were to arise in the execution of those laws. The more a law is main- 
tained without alteration, the more does it thus make known the great sense and the 
great aims of him who made it; whence that phrase of the Italians to express con- 
summate prudence, Capo da far statuti. 144 


a. See Fra-Paolo, His. du Conc. de Trente, Book 1, ad ann. 1537. 
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231 
Reflection on the Injustice 
of Those Who Complain 


of the Prosperity of the Wicked 


At this I will not scruple to say that all those who find the prosperity of the 
wicked distressing have meditated very little on the nature of God, and that they 
have reduced the obligations of a cause that governs all things to those befitting a 
wholly subaltern providence, something which belongs to a small mind. What then? 
After having made free causes and necessary ones, by a combination infinitely suited 
to making the marvels of his infinite wisdom shine forth, would God have to have 
established laws that, though in conformity with the nature of causes that are free, 
are so little fixed that the slightest grief which might befall a man would overturn 
those laws entirely, to the destruction of human liberty? A simple city governor will 
be mocked if he changes his rules and orders every time it pleased someone to mut- 
ter against him; and God, whose laws look to so universal a good that perhaps 
all that is visible to us is for him but a small and subordinate thing, will be bound 
to derogate his laws because they are not pleasing to one today, to another tomor- 
row; because now a superstitious person, judging falsely that a monster presages 
something fatal, will proceed from his error to a criminal sacrifice; because now a 
good soul, who nonetheless does not take virtue seriously enough to believe that 
one is punished enough when one is not virtuous, will be scandalized when a wicked 
man becomes rich and enjoys vigorous health? Can there be falser ideas of a general 
providence than this? And since everyone agrees that this law of nature, the strong 
prevail over the weak, was very wisely posited and that it would be ridiculous to claim 
that when a stone falls on a fragile vase that delights its owner, God should dero- 
gate this law to save the owner in question from grief, must one not admit that it 
is ridiculous also to claim that God should derogate the same law in order to pre- 
vent a wicked man from enriching himself by fleecing a good man? The more the 
wicked man places himself above the inspiration of the conscience and of honor, 
the more does he surpass the good man in force such that if he takes hold of the 
good man, it is necessary, according to the course of nature, that he destroy him. 
And if they both are in finance, it is necessary, according to the same course of na- 
ture, that the wicked man enrich himself more than the good man, in the same way 
that a violent fire devours more wood than a small one. Those who would like a 
wicked man to become ill are sometimes as unjust as those who would like a stone 
that falls onto glass not to break it; for in the manner that his organs are made up, 
neither the food he takes in nor the air he breathes is capable, according to the nat- 
ural laws, of harming his health. As a result, those who complain about his health 
complain that God does not violate the laws he has established; in this they are all 
the more unjust because, through the combinations and links of which God alone 
is capable, it happens fairly often that the course of nature leads to the punishment 
of sin. 
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232 
On the Difference between Miracles and the 
Effects of Nature in Relation to Us 


All this, Monsieur, is intended only to show you that although men criminally 
abuse the works of nature either through malice or weakness, God nonetheless can, 
without departing in the slightest from his justice, wisdom, or goodness, maintain in- 
violably the course of the natural laws. If he sometimes suspends it in favor of man, it 
is pure grace, pure mercy. But it is not the same with miracles, for as they are an inter- 
ruption of the order God has established in nature, our reason does not conceive how 
God might perform them when he foresees that they would draw men into the trap of 
idolatry. Good sense leads us to this thought, that God does not do violence to sec- 
ondary causes except to manifest his glory in the salvation of those who may be con- 
verted and in the just punishment of those who scorn the extraordinary effects of his 
goodness. It seems that God has recourse to miracles only on account of an excess of 
love for us which leads him to make use of a means that is still more powerful in our 
eyes than the whole of nature and all that he has already done for us, when he sees that 
all this does not have enough force either to maintain our faith or to keep us from perdi- 
tion. Moreover, it is God alone who performs miracles without accommodating him- 
self to the exigencies or disposition of natural causes; nothing determines him, as the ef- 
fects of nature are determined, to perform these miracles rather than those. It seems, 
then, that (1) his goodness should always lead him to choose those miracles that can 
better confirm the truth and confound falsehood, so that the men who are not thereby 
converted can blame only their own hardness of heart, and (2) that his holiness never 
permits him to choose those miracles that are infinitely more suited to favor idolatry 
rather than the true religion, to excuse sinners rather than to leave them without excuse. 


233 
That the Characteristics of True Miracles 


Do Not Belong to Comets 


I find the first characteristic in the miracles of Moses, Jesus Christ, and the Apos- 
tles, and the second in comets since, as has been said, the natural and legitimate ef- 
fect of comets, supposing that God formed them in an extraordinary manner to in- 
timidate men, had to be to engage the Jews to obey the law of Moses better and all 
the other nations of the world to attach themselves with greater zeal to the abominable 
worship of false gods. Thus for every one pious action the sight of comets caused on 
earth, it caused a thousand acts of idolatry to be committed. Let no one say to me that 
the effect of the comet was to convert pagans to the true religion. For once again, this 
was the business of another sort of miracle; a comet changed nothing in the belief of 
every people but only made them think that the God each people worshiped was an- 
gry and that it was necessary to appease him by practicing more carefully the acts of 
religion already customary, or by establishing some new solemn feast in his honor. 
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As for the means to being free of blame, they are perfectly clear. For if God 
miraculously produces comets in order to warn men that if they do not appease his 
wrath, he will afflict them with an infinite number of evils, all the peoples who, at the 
sight of comets, rekindled their devotion, who threw themselves at the feet of the al- 
tars, who slit the throats of an infinite number of victims, who built new temples; all 
these peoples, I say, followed God's intention as best they could. And when they will 
be asked, why this reinforcement of the sacrifices? — they will respond, because heaven 
teaches us, by means of extraordinary fires, that we must be more devout than we were. 


234 
Whether God Bestowed Goods and Evils 


on the Pagans in Order to Convert Them 


I beg you, Monsieur, to note well the distinction I make between the effects of 
nature and the miraculous actions of God. For on this depends the solution of a 
difficulty that presents itself naturally enough to the mind concerning the doctrine I 
have advanced. Virtually anyone is capable of objecting to me that it would follow 
from this doctrine that God could not astonish idolaters with the scourges of his wrath 
nor give evidence to them of his goodness, for if I am believed, God's punishments 
and benedictions would be suited only to making infidels either more impious or more 
superstitious: more impious, if they did not rekindle their zeal for their false divini- 
ties; and more superstitious, if in fact they did rekindle their zeal. Yet it is true that 
God has in all times made idolaters sense his indignation and that, to punish their 
crimes, he has often exposed them to plague, war, and famine. It is true further that, 
according to the express declaration of St. Paul, God “did not cease bearing witness 
to what he is by doing good to men, by dispensing rain from heaven and the seasons 
favorable to the fruits, by giving us food in abundance, and filling our hearts with joy,”* 
and that men should consider that "the goodness of God leads them to repentence.”? 

Doubtless this is an objection that opens up a large area for reasoning. I leave it 
to him who would like to throw himself into it, and I expect that you will make con- 
spicuous your profound theology therein. In the meanwhile, I am content to inform 
you that all the goods and evils God has produced among the pagans are within the or- 
der of his general providence and are an uninterrupted consequence of the laws of the 
communication of movement. If you have read the Traité de la Nature et de la Grace 
that Father Malebranche has just published, you will have seen there that the events 
arising from the execution of the general laws of nature are not the object of God's par- 
ticular will. Whence it follows that God did not afflict the ancient pagans with plague 
or famine by means of a particular dispensation, but solely because this occurred as a 
consequence of general laws. I know well that when one wills a thing, one wills also all 
that is necessarily attached to it; and as a consequence, that God could not will the gen- 
eral laws without willing all the particular effects that must necessarily arise from them. 
I know this very well, Monsieur, but I know also that there are things we will, not on 
account of them themselves, but because they are linked to other things; and then it 
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can very well be said that we do not will them through a particular and direct will. If 
we are permitted to judge the actions of God, we can say that he does not will all the 
particular events on account of their perfection but only because they are linked to the 
general laws he has chosen to be the rule of his operations. There is no doubt that when 
God decided to act externally, he chose to act in a manner worthy of the perfectly sov- 
ereign Being—that is, a manner infinitely simple and uniform and nonetheless of an 
infinite fecundity. One can even imagine that a simple and uniform manner of acting, 
joined to an infinite fecundity, appeared preferable to him, although some superfluous 
events would result from it, to another, more complicated and regular manner of act- 
ing. Nothing is more suited than this supposition to resolve a thousand difficulties raised 
against divine providence. This is why one should not condemn it without having ex- 
amined it profoundly. Now, it follows from this principle that God has not willed every 
particular event except insofar as it was included in the general plan he chose; and as a 
consequence, that he did not have a particular end in mind when he desolated idolaters 
by plague or famine. And thus it would be wrong to ask why God did some things that 
made men more wicked, for this would be to ask why God executed his plan (which 
cannot but be infinitely beautiful) by the simplest and most uniform means, and why, 
through a complication of decrees that would incessantly conflict with one another, he 
did not prevent the ill use of man's free will. But the question does arise if one sup- 
poses that plague and famine occur by means of miracles, because in miracles God has 
a particular will. One can very well ask how it is possible for God to have a particular 
will whose result is nothing other than to make man more wicked; and one can even 
maintain that it is impossible for God to make decrees of this nature. Therefore you 
see, Monsieur, that miracles, belonging to God's particular will, should aim so clearly 
and so distinctly at making the true God known to man that there would be no reason 
to doubt whether it is Jupiter who acts or the creator of all things. Whence it follows 
that there is an enormous difference between those who say that God astonished peo- 
ples by miraculous signs and those who say that he astonishes them and punishes chem 
by the natural action of bodies. No doubt people will write against Father Malebranche, 
and he will be given the opportunity to clarify this new system from which, it seems to 
me, things of great utility could be drawn. 

As for the passages of St. Paul, which suggest that all the peoples of the earth have 
in every age felt the effects of the grace of God, I say that nothing is truer. The laws of 
nature, as I just noted, are so fecund, though very simple, that they produce a thousand 
goods and give evidence, by all their characteristics, of a sovereignly perfect cause. Thus 
one is right to censure those who have not made use of the lights! ^? of their reason to 
know the true God in his creatures. But as Holy Scripture has never blamed those who 
have failed to recognize the true God in comets, it is in no way appropriate to speak of 
them with distinction or to make of them extraordinary signs of God's will. 


a. Acts 14:16. 
b. Romans 2:4. 


145. lumières 
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235 
New Remarks, Drawn from the Chance Vicissitudes 
of Human Things, Proving That Comets 
Are Not the Cause of Evil to Come 


You will do well, then, Monsieur, to maintain that comets presage in their ca- 
pacity as causes, but if you thereby justify providence, you will not equally extricate 
yourself from the business. 

For—not to repeat all that I have just said to you concerning the liberty of man, 
and which suffices to decide our question—how is it possible to imagine that a comet is 
the cause of the wars that arise in the world one or two years after it has disappeared? 
How would one have comets be the cause of that prodigious diversity of events noted 
in the course of a long war? Is it not known that a letter intercepted sometimes causes 
the entire plan of a campaign to fail; that an order executed an hour later than it should 
have been destroys a hundred designs, each depending on the other; that the death of 
a single man changes the entire look of the affair; and that the loss of a battle, which is 
followed by an infinite number of evils, sometimes depends on but the most fortuitous 
trifle in the world? How would one have it that the atoms of a comet, flittering about in 
the air, produce all these things? Would not each of these atoms have to have an intel- 
ligence guiding it, acting in concert with that of all the others, so that, for example, on 
the notification of the death of Cardinal de Richelieu or of the duke of Bavaria's dis- 
pleasure with the House of Austria, commands are issued to all the atoms in the north- 
ern region to act differently than they were acting on body and mind? Does it not of- 
ten happen that when two great princes are at war, each supported by his allies, several 
other princes who maintain neutrality, despite the power of the requests to take sides, 
are finally prepared to declare themselves? But a battle that takes place in the meanwhile, 
to the destruction of one side, overturns all these measures and, changing the interests 
of several neighbors, obliges them to make new committments. In good faith, can one 
say that this is the work of a comet, without maintaining that the atoms that act in Ger- 
many to cause it to take sides were alerted, by those that caused the two armies to fight, 
that one side had been beaten and that, upon notification of this, they applied their force 
in a new manner? And if this is so, does one not give to the exhalations of comets the 
liberty of which one deprives man? Are they not made the principal cause of events, 
leaving to man nothing but the burden of acting under their direction? 


236 
How Small the Causes Sometimes Are 
of the Greatest Events 


These difficulties, which utterly destroy judicial astrology, are all the more in- 
explicable in that it is certain that what causes the raising of great arms and the most 
important wars is sometimes but caprice, resentment, a passing love affair, a nothing, 
whereas it is imagined that the whole of nature has worked for several years to give 
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the first impetus to them. Those who have compared the actions of princes to great 
rivers, the sources of which few persons have seen although an infinite number of per- 
sons see their course and progress, have not said everything. They should have added 
that, just as these great streams, which so majestically send their waters through a large 
and deep channel and whose vast inundations sometimes destroy several provinces, 
are but a trickle of water at their origin, so these famous expeditions, which keep a 
portion of the world in suspense and which change the destiny of several peoples, are 
sometimes but a trifle as regards their first cause. 

What, in your opinion, was the first incitement of the war of Xerxes against the 
Greeks, that is, the most prodigious armament history informs us of?* A Greek physi- 
cian, one of the queen's domestics, who, having a desire to see his country again, con- 
vinced his mistress to undertake this great expedition and then, through the queen, 
the king himself. What caused the whole of Greece to arm, to the ruin of the flour- 
ishing kingdom of Priam? A coquette who had herself taken away by a young prince 
she was in love with, and the credulity of a husband who was good enough, as those 
of his type usually are, to imagine that his wife had been taken away by force. Did not 
a king of Macedon see himself in danger of succumbing to a civil war through the in- 
trigues of a lady who could not bear it that, after he knew that she was not cruel.! ^6 
he did not wish to enjoy her favors? Was it not believed that the descent of the Eng- 
lish onto the Isle de Ré was a work of politics mixed with religious zeal, animated by 
the hope of effacing the glory of all the Crusades of the ancient kings of England? Yet 
this was but a war of pure gallantry, founded on the amorous imaginings of a favorite.> 
What was, I beg you, the first cause of the invasion of Spain by the Saracens? The 
daughter of Comte Julien, who, not finding it appropriate ro close her ears to the sweet 
nothings of her prince, gave him every indication of the mutual affection he asked for. 
The Saracens having subsequently spread themselves to the very heart of France, 
where they caused a thousand ravages before having been chased from it by the brave 
Charles Martel, people did not fail to say that the comet that appeared in the year 726 
caused all chese misfortunes. What great nonsense! It was the overly easy Spanish miss 
who should be blamed; it was she alone who should be described as a comet, charac- 
terized by that remark of Lucan which is so much preached to us: et terris mutantem 
regna Cometen. "47 Since the Moors pushed their conquests to the Pyrenees by the op- 
portunity she afforded them, it was very natural for conquerors to want to extend 
themselves still farther into the most beautiful country in the world, without need of 
a comet to give rise to their desire to do so. Read the twenty-first dialogue of Mon- 
sieur de Balzac; you will see that a letter less respectful than expected, and the omis- 
sion of two syllables, cost more than two hundred thousand men their lives. The “very 
humbly and affectionately," which Comte duc d'Olivarez found at the bottom of the 
prince's letter, instead of the "very humbly and very obediently” he thought due him, 
put him into such a rage that he swore, while tearing up the prince's letter, that his 
incivility would cost him the ruin of his country. 


146. That is, that she would not refuse him. 
147. "And a comet is a change of rule on earth"; see also $4 above. 
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Were you a man to read Brantôme, you would perhaps have noted the place 
where he says that Admiral de Bonnivet alone advised François | to pass through the 
mountains, “not so much for the good of and in service to his master, as to go to see 
a great lady of Milan again, a most beautiful woman, whom he had taken as a mistress 
a few years before to his pleasure, and whom he wished to touch again. I heard," he 
continues, "a great lady of that time tell this story, the same one who had brought the 
lady in question to the king's attention (her name is said to be Seignora Clerice, then 
esteemed as one of the most beautiful women in Italy), and led him to wish to see her 
and to sleep with her; and this is the principal cause of the king's passage, which is not 
known to all. Thus half the world does not know how the other half lives, for we think 
a thing is one way when it is in fact another. Thus God, who knows all, mocks us."* 
Is it not a horrible thing that an expedition which brought France to the edge of the 
precipice, through the imprisonment of its king, had as its principal cause nothing but 
an amorous whim which could have been well satisfied without going so far? 

What you say is true, it will be said in response to me. The greatest undertak- 
ings sometimes have as their principal cause only spite or the jealously of a coquette. 
The greatest events both good and bad, which incite men of speculation to so much 
reasoning and which draw so much praise or blame upon those who were their man- 
ifest authors, depend fairly frequently on certain small, hidden springs set to work by 
envy, interest, love, or some secret passion. And if all this were known, blame would 
soon be transformed into apology, praise into scorn; the most applauded successes 
would be known to stem from the underhanded dereliction of duty for the sake of the 
general of the enemy's army, and it would be known that Cardinal de Richelieu was 
right to say that "six feet of earth (referring to the intrigues of the cabinet) hindered 
him more than the whole rest of Europe.” But who has told you that comets are not 
at the heart of all this? 


a. See the Aristippe of M. de Balzac. 
b. Father le Moine, Disc. de l'Histoire. 
c. Brantóme Mémoires, vol. 1, the discussion of Admiral de Bonnivet. 


237 
That Comets Cannot Play a Part in All the Passions 
That Cause the Diversity of Events 


Who has told me this? A little good sense that nature has given me, with the 
aid of which I am persuaded that (1) comets could not arouse all the passions that di- 
versify events, unless one grants knowledge to all the corpuscles that comets spread in 
the air. For if one supposes that a comet formed all the passions that produced the 
Trojan War, one must suppose also that some of its atoms were charged with the not 
so difficult task of making Paris fall in love with Helen and Helen with Paris; that other 
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atoms took it as their business to animate the good man Menelaus and to persuade 
him, though there was nothing in it, that his dear wife longed for him in the extreme 
because she saw him no more and was inexorably cruel to her lover; that others re- 
ceived the order to suggest to Agamemnon that this stain upon his family should not 
be endured, and to flatter him with the hope of becoming commander general, while 
innumerable other atoms would go throughout the villages, cities, and towns of 
Greece to cause everyone to take up arms; that others were transported to the court 
of King Priam to make him resolve not to give up Helen, and so on with the rest. I 
ask: for the atoms that were to act upon Helen's husband to play their role, did they 
not have to know that their comrades had already played their part with Helen, and 
is it possible that an armament—whose size had so often changed, the faction of one 
of the princes governing itself by the steps of the others, and altered its sentiment ac- 
cording as the conduct of the others was or was not pleasing it, as often happens—was 
produced by atoms that did not convey to one another the success of their influence 
and that did not change their battery according to time and place? Now, as it would 
be ridiculous to attribute the slightest knowledge to the atoms of comets, it is ridicu- 
lous also to put them at the heart of the intrigues and passions that give rise to events, 
since these passions give rise to one another, some rather than others according to 
time, place, and the success of the matter at hand. It is certain that the more such mat- 
ters depend on caprice and passion, the more impossible it is for them to be subordi- 
nate to the influence of a necessary and blind cause like the stars. 

(2). I am persuaded also, by the aid of this little bit of good sense that nature 
has given me, that even if a comet were never to shine in the heaven, there would not 
fail to be here on earth much coquetry, jealousy, ambition, envy, love, and hatred. Let 
a gallant lady, then, say as much as she likes that it is her star that leads her to love; I 
am very much resolved to believe none of it and am very much convinced that even 
if all the stars were to perish, it would proceed neither more nor less as a result. Thus, 
Monsieur, if you have no other employment to give to comets than that of inspiring 
fondness, the spirit of intrigue, excessive gallantry, jealousy, and vanity, it is not worth 
the trouble to speak about them. Again, nothing is more useless than comets; we will 


have enough of all this without their contribution. 


238 
That Man Needs Only Himself to Be Agitated 
by Every Sort of Passion: To What Extent 
the Jews Were Superstitious 


I repeat what I have already said concerning superstition, that even if the devil 
were not mixed up in it, men would not have failed to fall into it, so naturally inclined 
to it are they. If ever a nation should have been exempt from this defect, it was that 
of the Jews, to whom God made known his will through infallible oracles, prophets, 
and continual miracles. Nonetheless they had become so ridiculous? as to believe that 
if those who were to sacrifice did not take each of the sacerdotal garments in the proper 
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order when dressing, the expiation would not be carried out; and that it was so es- 
sential to the sacrifice for the officiating priests to place their bare feet immediately on 
the ground and to wear only the garments ordained by God, that if they should hap- 
pen to put their foot on that of another, or on the skin of a victim or something else, 
the expiation was not carried out; and if they had wounds on which there was plas- 
ter, it was claimed that their entrance into the priesthood was nullified, and so on. 

What I have just said concerning superstition is to be understood concerning 
the other vices. There is a germ of corruption in the soul of man that can be well com- 
pared to a flame applied to combustible matter. This flame, fanned by an impetuous 
wind, causes horrible ravages, but it would not fail to cause many ravages even if it 
were not aided by any wind. The entire difference consists in the fact that its action 
is spread farther and more suddenly when the wind fans it than when it does not. The 
demon is like a wind that blows on the flame of our concupiscence and that in truth 
causes it to produce its evil fruits both sooner and in greater numbers; but it would 
not fail to be fecund by its own forces alone. Whence appears the error of those who 
imagine that a wicked thought never comes to them that is not inspired by the devil, 
failing to consider that they have within themselves the principle of their malice, as 
the apostle St. James has very well remarked.> This does not mean that in fact the devil 
does not push us toward evil, but at the very least we must admit that the stars are in 
no way the cause of our passions. These are phantoms on which men try to pass off 
their faults, with as little foundation as when they attribute to fortune the poor suc- 
cess that stems only from their imprudence. 


A... August 31, 1681 


a. See Braunius, De Vestib. Sacerd. 
b. Unusque tentatur a concupiscentia sua abstractus et illectus. (“But every man is tempted, 
when he is drawn away of his own lust, and enticed."] (James 1:14.) 


ELEVENTH LETTER (OCTOBER 11, 1681) 


239 
Remarks, Which Will Show That to Make Conjectures 
Concerning the Consequences of a Comet, It Is Needless 
to Observe It, and That One Has Only to Pay Attention to 
the General Affairs, Passions, and Interests of Princes: Test 
of This Principle On the Comet of 1618 and That of 1681 


I begin to grow weary, Monsieur, and I believe that I will soon cease to share 
my thoughts with you. I had almost forgotten where I was, and only after having 
thought about it for a bit did I grasp that, to link what I must now write you with 
what I last wrote to you, I had to begin in this way. 
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One need not ascend so high to find the source of the vanity, pride, envy, greed, 
love, and the other disorders that do so much harm to human society. If stars cause 
these things, it is no doubt those terrestrial stars that the poets sing to us about so 
much, and not those that shine in the heaven. At the very least, it is quite certain that 
none are more capable of predicting the revolutions that are to happen in the world 
than those who know the humor and genius of princes, their interests and their ca- 
pacities. An intelligent man with a good memory who knows, through history and 
the ways of the world, the principles by which general affairs unfold, and who, more- 
over, is thoroughly learned in the way each country is governed, often makes such pre- 
cise conjectures without the aid of astrology that even if all the astrologers in the world 
were to unite their forces to discover what the stars were predicting concerning the 
overturning of states, they would say nothing of value in comparison with the man in 
question. This shows that it is absolutely needless, in order to know the future, to con- 
sult the stars and that one can instead divine something by consulting the inclinations 
and humor of men. 


240 
Examples of Some Statesmen Who Have 
Divined Certain Events 


No doubt it is by this means that Cicero divined the overturning of the Roman 
republic and that du Vair,!* keeper of the seals, foresaw what was to happen to the 
state. Here is how these two great men expressed themselves: “I console myself,” says 
the first, "with the good testimony of my conscience, reflecting that I have rendered 
great services to my fatherland, when I could, or that at least I have always judged its 
affairs as a good diviner and that the overturning of the republic happened as a result 
of that very storm which I had predicted fourteen years previously."^ Let us listen to 
Monsieur du Vair. “Born as | was with very poor health, with a body and mind hardly 
capable of much labor, a largely imbecilic memory, having as the whole of my natu- 
ral grace a wisdom so great in truth that, since the time I came of age,” I know of noth- 
ing that happened of any importance, either to the state, to the public, or to me per- 
sonally, that I did not foresee.” 1 owe these passages to the learned Monsieur 
Ménage”, the Varro of our age, as Father Maimbourg has very judiciously classified 
him in his history of the schism of the Greeks. 

But it is not solely on the basis of Cicero's own testimony that we know of the 
talent he had for divining; we know it also through the report of the famous Roman 
historian who said that, "provided one read Cicero's letters to Pomponius Atticus, the 
history of those times may be by-passed, because the passions of the princes, the de- 


148. Guillaume du Vair (1556-1621), French statesman and scholar. 
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fects of che chiefs, and the changes in the republic are found there so exactly that all 
the rest would appear fairly clearly; and it is easy to conclude from them that pru- 
dence is a kind of divination, since Cicero not only predicted the things that were to 
happen during his lifetime, but also those that happened some time afterward."* This 
testimony should make us have more faith in that other passage from Cicero? in which 
he assures us that the prophetic art he acquired through study and the administration 
of public affairs never deceived him, which he could easily prove through examples, 
had he not feared the accusation of having forged things after the fact, though he did 
not lack several witnesses. "I do not divine," he says, "either by the flight or the song 
of birds, or by such other observations as fall within the art of the augurs; I make use 
of certain other signs which, though not more infallible, do not fail to be either clearer 
or less deceptive. I consider, on the one hand, the humor and genius of Caesar, and 
on the other the condition and character of the civil wars." 

It is also by means of a similar route that the famous Etienne Pasquier!^? di- 
vined that great misfortunes would befall France, when he noted at the opening of 
the Parliament of St. Martin in 1587 that the priest who said mass before the presi- 
dents and councilors, dressed in their scarlet robes and lined hoods, did not have chem 
kiss the pax as was the practice from all time. "Did you not note," he said that day to 
some of his friends, "that the pax was not presented to the Messieurs? May I die, if 
this is not a promise to us of I know not what misfortunes for France. Thus I said it, 
and thus it came to pass the same year."* For it was in the month of May following 
that the barricading of Paris took place, which was followed sometime thereafter by 
the murder of Messieurs de Guise and a civil war altogether fatal to this kingdom.'*° 


a. Praeclara igitur conscienta sustentor, cum cogito me de Republica aut meruisse optime, 
cum potuerim; aut certe nunquam, nisi divine, cogitasse; eaque ipsa tempestate eversam esse 
Rempublicam, quam ego 14. annis ante prospexeram. Cicero Epist. ad Attic. 10. 

b. Observat. sur la Lang. Franc. 2d part, p. 110. 

c. Facili existimari possit, prudentiam quodam modo esse divinationem, non enim Cicero 
ea solum vivo se acciderunt, futura praedixit, sed etiam quae nunc usu veniunt, cecinit, ut vates. 
Cornelius Nepos Life of Atticus. 

d. Ne nos quidem nostra divinatio fallet, quam tum sapientissimorum virorum monu- 
mentis atque praeceptis, plurimoque, ut scis, doctrinae studio, tum magno etiam usu tractan- 
dae reipublicae, magnaque nostrorum temporum varietate consecuti sumus, cui quidem div- 
inatione hoc plus confidimus, quod ea nos nihil in his tam obscuris rebus tanquam perturbatis 
unquam omnino fefellit, etc. Cicero Epist. Famil. 6. 6. 

e. Recherches de la France, 5.45. 


149. French jurist and author (1529-1615). 
150. See also $155 above. 
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241 
Refutation of Pasquier's Presage 


One would not have to be a very great magician to make the prediction made 
by the author of the Recherches de la France. Everything was so much disposed for a 
great fracas that it was to all intents and purposes impossible for this kingdom to be 
free of it at little cost. Thus the priest's mistake was the basis of Pasquier's conjectures, 
only because it applied to the consideration of the present state of affairs; and I am cer- 
tain that if he were alive today and saw a similar mistake happen on the opening day 
of Parliament, he would draw no presage from it: so true is it that the conduct of this 
priest was a purely fortuitous thing that signified nothing. For how would you have it 
that the omission of an ancient ceremony had the capacity to presage France's calami- 
ties? For this to be so, God would have to have struck the priest with an erring spirit 
so as to reveal to Pasquier that France was threatened, which would be absurd to say, 
as much because Pasquier was not unaware that the affairs of France were taking a very 
wicked turn as because it was absolutely useless to France that Pasquier believed it to 
have been threatened with some calamity. For what use was it to this kingdom that 
Pasquier believed there to be a presage in this? What use was it to Pasquier's friends, 
who were the depositories of his conjecture? What use was it to him himself? He was 
pleased by his prediction; it made him happy. He reminded his friends a hundred times 
after the evils arrived what he had said to them; he regaled the republic of letters with 
it in a chapter of his book—and nothing more. Doubtless this is worth the trouble of 
God's interrupting the course of nature and giving to a priest thoughts wholly other 
than those he would have had, if he had not been kept by providence from thinking 
of all the ceremonies of the day! Yet this is what we must arrive at; for if the priest did 
not follow this custom—either because he was ignorant of it or because he was unwill- 
ing to conform to it or because he was distracted, the natural concurrence of certain 
objects having led him from one thought to another to such an extent that he did not 
have time to think that he must have the Messieurs of Parliament kiss the pax—it is 
clear that his omission cannot be a presage in any way whatsoever because only God, 
acting expressly for this reason, can turn into a presage an action that is not such by its 
nature. Now, good sense dictates to us that if God did so, he would explain himself 
more clearly and in circumstances that would make this presage be of some use. 

I remember another man? who, in his Discours Politiques and Militaires, also 
prophesied misfortune, at about the same time as Pasquier. The first chapter of his book 
intends to show that France was on the eve of a terrible revolution, on account of the 
enormous vices that reigned in it—atheism, impiety, blasphemy, magic, sorcery, luxury, 
drunkenness, shamelessness, and injustice. So far so good: a prediction built on such a 
foundation can be acceptable. What he adds—that comets, eclipses, and specters had 
already been seen, that frightful voices had been heard in the air, and so forth—would 
surprise me in a man of war like him, if I did not know that of all influences, there is 
scarcely any more universal than the belief in presages. But what he says had already 
been noted by others, as well as what he seems not to make much of— namely that the 
state was in a climacteric period and that all the places expressly set aside in the Palais 
in Paris for the statues of our kings were full; this, I say, belongs to a superstition that 
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is rather common, it is true, but one that is altogether puerile. Evidently La Noüe would 
not have made any prophecy, if he had not had these political presages before his eyes, 
which are much more certain than superstitious presages. 

If you consult the passages I cite for you, you will find, perhaps, that I relate this 
poorly, for I admit to you that I am relating it from memory. But even at the worst, I 
am certain that I am making no mistake as crucial as that of Monsieur Naudé,'>! 
the most widely read man in France, who attributes to La Noüe the prediction of a 
great misfortune for France because all the places expressly set aside for the statues of 
our kings were found to be full. This is to credit him with having adduced as a rea- 
son a remark he relates only at the end of the chapter with a certain scorn. All authors 
are full of comparable faults, and since I have begun to write to you, I have felt regret 
a hundred times at abandoning several passages which pertained very well to my sub- 
ject in the manner that I found them in modern authors but that, upon returning to 
their source, I no longer found anything suitable. 


a. [Francois de] La Noüe. 
b. [Gabriel Naudé] /nstruct. sur les Freres de la Rose-Croix, ch. 6. 


242 
It Was Easy to Foresee a Great War in Europe 
in the Year 1618 


Itis on the basis of political presages that it was easy to foresee, in the year 1618, 
that Europe would be shaken terribly. The comet that appeared at this time was the 
only thing taken as a presage; but it was not to this that one should have cast one's 
eyes. [t was as easy to prove, by the miserable rules of astrology, an overview of which 
I have given you,’ chat this comet prognosticated good fortune, as it was to prove that 
it prognosticated misfortune. To what, then, was it necessary to look? To the steps the 
House of Austria had taken toward universal monarchy, to that unbearable pride with 
which the ministers of che emperor and the king of Spain everywhere acted, and to 
that raging zeal this house so inopportunely showed to exterminate all new religions. 
However little understanding one may have, it was easy to see that in the end peo- 
ple's patience would give way and that powerful leagues would be formed to stop the 
ambitious designs of one house, which wished proudly to dominate not only the bod- 
ies but also the consciences throughout Europe. What likelihood was there that these 
undertakings, so fatal to the public tranquillity, would not be opposed? But as this 
house was still very powerful —although its obstinacy in acting violently toward every- 
one in the matter of religion had already weakened it—and as it had good troops and 
generals capable of executing the court's orders, while the princes, pestered by big- 


151. Gabriel Naudé, bibliophile and author of works in the humanist tradition (1600— 
1653). 
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oted monks, would not budge from their palaces, it was easy to foresee that the ef- 
forts of the European powers to preserve their liberty would be vigorously repulsed 
and that thus there would be a long war. 


a. Above, $17. 


243 
The Slowness and Bigotry of the Politics 


of the House of Austria 


On the one hand, it was foreseen that the emperor and the king of Spain would 
make use of very great forces to oppress Christendom; but on the other hand it was 
foreseen also that they would never be in a position to overwhelm it because the slow- 
ness and the long deliberations that were always theirs cause too many good oppor- 
tunities to be lost.? You know Malherbe's!?? thought on this subject. "If it is true (he 
says in one of his letters) that Spain aspires to universal monarchy, I advise her to ask 
God for a delay in the end of the world." Indeed, given the manner Spain adopted, 
weighing and reweighing a thing a thousand times, it was impossible for her to attain 
the conquests to which she was accused of aspiring. Great conquerors have always 
done more by abandoning themselves to fortune than by planning with the utmost 
caution all that they wished to undertake. It is for this reason that Machiavelli? com- 
pared fortune to a woman, and that Charles V said, seeing the prosperity of Henry II, 
that it had the temper of women, before whom the youngest men always have the 
greatest influence. The reason the Florentine statesman gives for this is that young men 
are much more enterprising and put themselves above a certain respectful timidity 
that is worth nothing in the matter of gallantry. Whatever one may make of this com- 
parison, it is certain that without much boldness, one will not become a great con- 
queror and that nothing advances the affairs of an ambitious prince more than dili- 
gence and promptness;* as a result, the excessively scrupulous and far-sighted slowness 
of the Council of Spain ought to have persuaded all Europe that the plan for a uni- 
versal monarchy would continue for a long time. 

Beyond this, the two great branches of the House of Austria were so much pos- 
sessed by the promoters of the Inquisition that there was no likelihood of its being 
able to conquer Europe. It is to wish to join together two incompatible things, to wish 
to be a conqueror and a persecutor of other religions, because the peoples one wishes 
to subjugate resist like lions when they know that one wants to force them to a wor- 
ship they believe to be wrong. 


a. Cethegus semper querebatur de ignavia sociorum: illos dubitando et dies prolatando mag- 


152. François de Malherbe, French poet (1555-1628). 
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nas opportunitates corrumpere. [“Cethegus was always complaining of the idleness of his asso- 
ciates: by doubting and delaying they ruined great opportunities."] Sallust Bellum Catilinae 43. 
b. De Principe, ch. 25. 
c. Natura ferox, vehemens, manu promptus erat, maxumum bonum in celeritate putabat. 
(“Being by nature aggressive, violent, and prompt to act, he set the greatest value on swiftness."] 
Sallust, as above. 


244 
That Conquerors Have Avoided 


the Reputation for Being Persecutors 


Whence it comes, no doubt, that Mohammed, having resolved to found a great 
empire and a new religion at the same time, affected a thousand appearances of gen- 
tleness toward Christians and had it made known, everywhere he had the greatest 
power, that he wanted all sorts of religion, and particularly Christianity, to be toler- 
ated.* He declares this in his Koran in very explicit terms: “O Infidels,” he says, “I do 
not worship what you worship, and you do not worship what I worship. Observe your 
Law, and I shall observe mine." It is claimed that he made a treaty with Christians in 
which he pledged, for himself and for all his successors, and in the most authentic 
manner, to protect them and to have them enjoy a great number of considerable priv- 
ileges. The original of this treaty has been found, it is claimed, in a monastery on Mt. 
Carmel." Monsieur de Saumaise does not believe this piece to be a forgery, basing 
himself on a passage of El-Macin in his life of Mohammed, which speaks of his in- 
dulgence toward the Christian religion.‘ Even if one should suspect, with Grotius,4 
that this is a pious fraud on the part of Christians, one could learn from other sources 
that this false prophet tolerated Christianity and that the chapter of the Koran enti- 
ded "On the Sword,” whatever violence it may allow to be exercised against those who 
are unwilling to submit to its yoke, nonetheless orders that those who will lay down 
their arms are to be tolerated. This is what was practiced rather humanely by Mo- 
hammed's first successors, as Father Maimbourg is constrained to admit in his His- 
toire des Iconoclastes, in which he relates to us that not only did the Caliphs permit the 
Christians free exercise of their religion, but they also elevated them to great offices. 
They did not hesitate to confer upon the father of St. John of Damascus the princi- 
pal tasks of the empire and to wish his son to have them afterward, who was in addi- 
tion chief of the council and governor of the capital. Even today Christians are toler- 
ated in Turkey, and they fear much more the guile, rather than the violence, of the 
Infidels. For if they speak against the religion of Mohammed, or, when drunk, prom- 
ise without due consideration to become Turks, or if they receive the ultimate favor 
from some Turkish woman, there is no middle ground for them between death and 
apostasy. If a Christian becomes a Turk, all those of his family who have not attained 
the age of fourteen must abjure Christianity. They are indeed permitted to repair the 
roofs and ceilings of the churches they have occupied from time immemorial; but they 
are not permitted either to construct new ones, to enlarge any, or to rebuild any that 
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have fallen into ruins, much as we oblige the Huguenots to be content with the tem- 
ples they had under the reign of Henri le Grand. This is persecution, if you like; but 
one must nonetheless agree that guile reigns there more than violence, and those who 
work toward the destruction of Calvinism would not dare to deny this to me, for they 
would put themselves on trial. After all, whether or not the Turks persecute Chris- 
tianity, it is no less true that Mohammed, in his desire for conquest, took special care 
not to frighten peoples in the matter of religion. 

The conquerors who lived before him did so still less. One never saw Cyrus, 
Alexander, or Caesar find out the religion of the people whom they had conquered in 
order to force them to leave it, in the cases where it was different from that of their 
new master. When an officer merited promotion, they did not ask him whether he 
was of the prince's religion; they did not bother to suspend the recompense due him, 
until he converted. And when would they have conquered the world, if they had both- 
ered themselves with this small detail? You see also how close the House of Austria has 
come to universal monarchy. Its great Catholicity makes it take great strides toward 
it, as you see. In Germany, it can scarcely defend itself against a handful of rebels; in 
Spain, as I have said elsewhere, it cannot even keep the few soldiers it has from tak- 
ing the pay due them from the purses of travelers. 


Ricaut, État de l'Emp. Ottoman, 1.2. 

. The contents of this treaty can be seen in Mr. Ricaut’s book, above. 
Epist. 1. 20. 

. See Hottinger, Hist. Orient. 2. 2. 

Bk. 2, ad ann. 731. 

Ricaut, as above. 
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245 
To What Extent the House of Austria 


Has Weakened Itself by Religious Persecution 


If it is true, as is said, that the height to which this house has risen was the rec- 
ompense for the marvelous piety of Emperor Rudolph,!?? who, encountering a priest 
one day carrying on foot the Holy Sacrament, had him mount his horse, and after- 
ward followed him on foot with much devotion, one can say that his descendants have 
not had the same success in that invincible attachment they have had to exterminate 
heretics by fire and sword. And one should not be astonished by this; Rudolph's ac- 
tion stemmed from a soul truly touched by zeal, but the persecutions, prisons, gal- 
lows, and, in general, all the violence used in favor of the sound religion are but crim- 
inal excess that God does not care to bless. Fallit te incautum pietas tua!?*, one can 


153. Rudolph II (1552-1612), Holy Roman Emperor from 1576. 
154. "Your piety trips you up unawares." 
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say to anyone struck by a zeal both so monstrous and so suited to confirm in their 
atheism those who mock religion in general, with their 


Tantum Relligio potuit suadere malorum? 


I would not speak so freely, did I not remember having heard you condemn 
those who advise princes to make use of wicked means to extirpate heresies. Be that 
as it may, if the House of Austria was repaid for its zeal against false religions, it was 
not in temporal blessings, for it has cost it the most beautiful jewel in its crown. I do 
not mean the countries it has lost thereby: this would be a small thing. I mean that 
influence, that glory, that redoubtable name, which it possessed for some time. It is so 
weak that it makes a greater reparation of honor to the whole of Europe than is 
wanted, in return for all che haughtiness that previously made it so difficult; and it is 
to France's victories that Europe is principally obliged for having avenged itself and 
for seeing the pride of Spain trampled under foot, calco Platonis fastum.\55 You know 
the rest, and you will not deny to me that the immoderate ambition of the House of 
Austria, joined to its zeal to establish the inhumanity and slavery of the Inquisition 
everywhere, its power joined to the slowness of its politics, should have led one to fore- 
see a long and bloody war between the princes of Europe, at the time when a comet 
appeared in the year 1618. 


a. [“To such an extent was religion able to persuade one of evils."] Lucretius 1. 


246 
What Presages Are Talked About at Present: Conditions 
Favorable to France's Making Further Conquests 


What I advance concerning the year 1618 is confirmed by the things I hear said 
every day. The least informed in public affairs believe chey know enough to make pre- 
dictions of what will happen as a consequence of our comet; and I note that to make 
these predictions, they are scarcely concerned to know through what signs it has 
passed. They think only of the situation of affairs in Europe. Indeed, it is to this that 
one must look. And in this way, even if there were no prodigy, one could recognize 
that Europe is on the eve of a terrible upheaval and that never has the concurrence of 
events been more favorable to making great conquests. 

(1) We see, on the one hand, France governed by a king whose great actions, 
performed with as much prudence as valor and with the most fortunate ascendancy 
conceivable, have so favorably predisposed minds that it is supposed he undertakes 
nothing without having prepared everything that can make the enterprise infallible; 
and whence it comes that one does not even think of self-defense. The king's name 


155. “I trample on the disdain of Plato." 
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is a Medusa's head that transforms its enemies into statues. He often overcomes them 
because he deprives them of the courage to resist. I will say more about this shortly. 


247 
Enumeration of the Circumstances 


Advantageous to France! ?ó 


(2) Apart from this great disposition in favor of him, which by itself is worth 
an army of one hundred thousand men, the king has a great many seasoned troops, 
accustomed to conquering; and several good generals as zealous in the service of their 
master's glory as they are capable of the greatest undertakings. He has a great num- 
ber of clever negotiators who know how to carry on communications everywhere: 
refined, adroit, active, caressing and threatening according to the occasion, with the 
greatest suppleness, suited to sow dissension, suspicion, and jealousy left and right, to 
put a good spin on things—in a word, to convince princes that they have only to sleep 
peacefully. If you want to know them better from their effects, read what the Sibyl of 
Virgil does. The passage is a bit long, but it is beautiful. One might say that Virgil had 
in mind the Triple Alliance, put on guard against the Spanish: 


Cerberus haec ingens latratu regna trifauci 
Personat, adverso recubans immanis in antro 
Cui vates horrere videns jam colla colubris 
Melle soporatam et medicatis frugibus offam 
Objicit. Ille fame rabida tria guttura pandens 
Corripit objectam, atque immania terga resolvit 
Fusus humi, totoque ingens extenditur antro. 
Occupat Aeneas aditum, custode sepulto.* 


(3) As for money, this sinew of war which affects everything and which finds no 
fortress impregnable. His Majesty has more of it than all his neighbors put together, 
without counting the good fortune of having ministers inexhaustible in their capac- 
ity to discover new ways of finding more and subjects inexhaustible in their patience. 

(4) One should not forget that we have French ladies in all the courts of Eu- 
rope, which is no mediocre advantage. For what can they not bring about, having 
much charm by nature, insinuating themselves with much skill into the mind, mak- 
ing all the advantages of their nation a grand point of glory, practicing from early on 
the art of intrigue, and consulting the ministers of France when necessary? Those who 
know what Monsieur de Mezerai notes in the life of Henri IV—that the intrigues be- 
tween the ladies and the lords of court “have caused the greatest events at the court of 
France since the reign of François I”>—do not doubt the cleverness of our French 


156. Section title first appears in the edition of 1699. 
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women; and perhaps it is this that led some to say that it is more advantageous to our 
kings that they have princesses than princes, for by marrying princesses outside the 
kingdom, advantageous alliances are made, and one has reliable creatures of great 
influence among one’s neighbors. Whence it comes that they are often called victims 
sacrificed to the good of the state contrary to their secret inclinations; but they do not 
fail to forget this small violence and to work for the fatherland. 
(5) Let us join to this the great advantages the king finds in his own person. He 
is at that age when body and mind, courage and prudence, are of equal force. He is a 
prince who has forced the qualities of Alexander and those of Philip into his own soul, 
some qualities being corrected by others. Instead of the mistaken daring of Alexan- 
der, he has the head for negotiation that Philip had, and he joins to this knowledge 
of the politics of the cabinet that Philip had so well, the true courage there was in 
Alexander. For as regards that delicacy which kept him from surprising his enemies, 
one can say that it is an excess a hero can renounce without tarnishing the luster of 
his glory. It is to overextend valor to be unwilling to make use of the shadows of night 
to gain a decisive victory. It is pure vanity to fear that, by not giving one's enemies 
time to prepare a vigorous defense, the merit of the triumph is diminished. Our hero 
has put himself above these vain refinements. When he wishes to besiege a city in Flan- 
ders, he marches toward Lorraine, and he would indeed be sorry to find that his ene- 
mies, having penetrated his intentions, have rendered those intentions difficult to re- 
alize as a result of their great preparations. This shows that one may advance to glory 
by altogether contrary paths. À conqueror who would alert his enemies that he is plan- 
ning to besiege a certain place and who would nonetheless take it, would be praised 
prodigiously for it. Alexander's response to Polypercon, which is so much admired, 
is proof of this. The king, upon taking a city after having done all he could to keep 
everyone from divining the siege he was contemplating, is praised prodigiously for 
this as well. He is praised every day for knowing how to conceal a war plan under the 
appearance of mere diversion or travel; and because the review of Vincennes served 
as a preparation for the war with Flanders and the undertaking against Franche- 
Comté seemed to be only a trip to Burgundy. The motto made on this subject is 
learned by heart. It was a sun covered by a cloud, with the words: 


Tegiturque, parat dum fulmina 
When he conceals himself, he prepares thunderbolts!?? 

This second path leads to victory better than the first. Let us thus agree that the 
king, having joined to Philip's character that which is solid in Alexander's courage, 
is altogether capable of making great conquests and altogether incapable of destroy- 
ing the advantages of his fortune by acts of temerity. I add these last words because I 
remember having said that conquerors should abandon themselves to fortune, with- 
out listening too much to the advice of prudence. I admit that most conquerors have 
done so; but as a great number of them may be found who have perished as a result 


157. Bayle himself supplies a French translation of the line. 
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of having acted foolishly, what is surest is to join the advice of prudence to that of 
courage. 

This would not be enough to conclude that the time of great conquests has come. 
Europe must also not be in a condition to resist this great force of the king; for, as I 
have already said elsewhere, Cyrus and Alexander would have fought for a very long 
time in a single province. Great conquests are made when a great warrior, equipped 
with all the necessary advantages, finds no one who can present many obstacles to him. 
When it is necessary to dispute the terrain at every moment and, after having taken a 
city, it is necessary to besiege another a league from there, one will not get very far in 
twenty years. The important thing is that, after having cast consternation into the en- 
emy's spirits, you are brought the keys to cities at three or four days' distance. 


a. ["Cerberus makes these great realms resound with his triple-throated baying, 
His immense form resting in a cave opposite. 
Seeing his neck now bristling with snakes, 
A prophet throws him a morsel drowsy with honey and drugged grain. 
Opening his triple throat in rabid hunger he snatches it as it is thrown 
And, his bulk leaning back, he sinks to the ground 
And stretches his immense form throughout the length of cave. 
With the guard thus overwhelmed, Aeneas gains entrance."] Aeneid 6. 

b. Abrégé Chronol ad ann. 1605. 

c. Q. Curtius 4.13. ("What you are advising me to do partakes of the wiliness of brigands 
and thieves, whose sole desire is to pass by unnoticed. But I will not allow that my glory always 
depend on either the absence of Darius or the narrowness of the terrain or a nocturnal ruse. | 
decide that we attack in broad daylight; I prefer to be unhappy with my fortune than ashamed 
of my victory."] 

d. Entretien d'Ariste et d'Eugene, 3d conversation. 


248 
Consideration of the Present State of Europe 


(6) Let us consider, then, the state in which Europe now finds itself, under an 
infinite number of sovereigns, real or so called. We will sec that there are some who, 
being without the means to maintain their sovereignty, cannot decide on any vigor- 
ous undertaking, at the risk of losing the pension set aside for them. We will see some 
who are sunk in pleasure, the whole of whose glory consists in laying idly by in the 
bosom of sensual delight. There are some who sell a part of their estates to be able to 
spend time in Venice during Carnival, who think of nothing great and are incapable 
of working for the sake of glory. Certain others are enchained by the bonds of base 
superstition and are wholly enslaved to some monk, while others are restrained by the 
fear of being swallowed first if they should dare to stir. Those who have enough courage 
and cleverness to form a redoubtable opposition, do not have in hand the forces they 


would wish for. 
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(7) I see Frenchmen who add, to all chat I have just said, chat all our neighbors 
admire our great Monarch and aspire to the glory of being among his subjects; and I 
have read this in I know not how many books printed by authority. But I assure you, 
Monsieur, that this is ridiculous flattery. I have passed through the places that will be 
the first taken, if it comes to that, and I have noted there a horrible fear of French dom- 
ination, which is regarded as a harsh prospect that has drawn near on account of their 
sins. "There is nothing more agreeable (it is said in these places) than to have dealings 
with the French when traveling through their country; but it is a terrible thing to fall 
into their hands when they advance toward you as conquerors. They insult you, they 
pillory you, they are the terror of mothers and husbands, they fill everything with 
offices and taxes that are scarcely less to be feared than soldiers, and so on." I said to 
them that they are making an idol of their imaginary liberty and that, all told, they 
are more enslaved than we are. But they believed none of it. Let us therefore not put 
the desire of becoming French among the favorable circumstances we are examining. 


249 
To What Extent Republics Formerly Mortified Monarchies 


(8) Those who say that the king will have to deal only with republics are partly 
right, for properly speaking, I know no other monarchical state around us except 
Spain, from which resistance will surely not come. But they are mistaken when they 
believe that a monarch has nothing to fear from a republican state. For who does not 
know that the Roman republic was the scourge of an infinite number of monarchs and 
that crowned heads have never been mortified to the extent chat this republic mortified 
them, making them serve as the plaything of the people during victory ceremonies; 
putting them in chains and in prison; having a simple citizen of Rome, garbed in the 
dignity of the consul, walk ahead of the greatest monarchs; and claiming that it was 
to do them a very great honor to declare them to be "friends of the Roman people"? 
Can a greater haughtiness be seen than that of Popilius, head of the embassy the Ro- 
mans sent to King Antiochus the Great, to demand that he make peace with Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt? This monarch, one of the most powerful princes of Asia, held out his 
hand to the ambassador in the most decent manner possible, but the latter was con- 
tent to give him the letters the senate had written to him. Antiochus read them and 
promised to deliberate on the matter proposed to him; Popilius, wanting no delay, 
traced a circle around the king with his stick and summoned him to give him a pre- 
cise response before leaving the space he had just marked out.” This prince, seeing 
himself so pressured, responded in conformity with the senate's intention; and then 
the ambassador did not hesitate to touch his hand. Antiochus sent some ambassadors 
to Rome sometime later to tell the senate that he had obeyed the orders of the Roman 
ambassadors, just as if he had obeyed the commandment of the gods.* will we say of 
Greece, which was not, like Rome, a single republic, but a great many republics heaped 
together, each jealous of the other and torn into a thousand factions? Yet Greece did 
not fail to cover the powerful monarchy of the Persians with shame and ignominy 
and, after having destroyed the prodigious arms Persia had sent into Europe to reduce 
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it, to bring war into Asia and make several conquests there. And the powerful King 
Darius, after being pained at learning that the Athenians had burned the capital city 
of Lydia, where his own brother usually lived, and after having ordered a page to re- 
mind him of this blow every morning—did he not have the mortification of dying not 
only without having avenged this insult but also after having been treated still worse 
on the field of Marathon? It is therefore not because France is surrounded by republics 
that she should not fear meeting with strong resistance but rather because our neigh- 
bors are neither monarchs nor republics. They live under a certain form of mixed gov- 
ernment that is altogether suited to the plans the king might have because, when that 
which is monarchical among them wants something, that which is republican does 
not want it. 

There is no one who does not know that the king of England detached him- 
self from the Triple Alliance in the year 1672, to the great chagrin of his subjects; and 
that after two war campaigns against Holland, in which England gained nothing but 
blows, he saw himself forced by the murmurings of his Parliament to make peace. 
What did this king do to get his revenge on his Parliament? He was never willing to 
break with France, whatever solicitations his subjects may have made to him, argu- 
ing that the preservation of England and that of the Anglican religion were in man- 
ifest danger unless a more vigorous opposition were mounted against France, which 
the allies were not doing. He mocked these remonstrances and rejected them angrily. 
Finally he seemed to have resolved on a break in the year 1678, and just then Eng- 
land's republican party was no longer open to it, imagining that under the pretext 
of raising formidable arms against France, the wish was to attempt to introduce ar- 
bitrary power and papism into the three kingdoms. This division—which by all ap- 
pearances will be a continual source of conspiracies and cabals, sirice religion, the 
great machine that is customarily used to stir peoples, finds itself mixed up in it—will 
subsequently be very favorable to the plans France may form; and it has not been 
useless in concluding the Treaty of Nijmegen, !?? which was so shameful to the con- 
federates and so glorious to our nation that it would be difficult to find anything com- 
parable to it in history. 


a. Pacem illi prius petendam a Pop. Rom. esse, quam ut Rex, sociusque et amicus appel- 
letur: nominis ejus honorem pro magnis erga se regum meritis dare Populum Romanum con- 
suesse. {“He should seek peace from the Roman people before asking to be called king, ally, and 
friend, the honor of which name the Roman people were accustomed to give in return for mer- 
itorious deeds done them by kings."] Livy 31.11.17. 

b. Valer. Maxim. 6.4; Velleius Paterculus 1. 

c. Livy 45.132. 


158. The war begun in 1672 by Louis XIV against Holland—and a coalition of Spain, Ger- 
many, and Denmark—was ended by this treaty (or rather series of treaties) negotiated in 
1678-79. 
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250 
To What Extent the Peace of Nijmegen 
Was Advantageous to France 


The king made peace without letting go a single article of the plan he had had 
printed several months previously, whereas one ordinarily asks for a thousand things 
in order to obtain one of them. He had returned to Sweden all that she had lost, and 
left Germany with the regret of not having been able to mortify a prince who had so 
openly supported our interests. In doing so he led all the princes of the empire, who 
might one day want to form a league with France, to hope that they could do so with 
impunity. What the elector of Brandenburg had conquered in Pomerania, he tore 
from his hands in such a way that all Europe saw that the glory of this elector was an- 
noying in the extreme to the principal heads of Germany, something which, being 
well managed, could serve a good many purposes. Finally, he forced each of the allies 
to make his own treaty, which so embittered them against one another that each 
wished upon the other all che devils in hell. Even today there are some who have not 
recovered from their anger and who are more inclined to unite with France than 
against France, resentment sometimes causing men to act contrary to their true in- 
terests. By this one can come to know to what extent it is advantageous to the king to 
have neighbors who are neither a republic nor a monarchy, though some among them 
give themselves a more monarchical name than that of "kingdom." 


251 
Reflection on Germany's Form of Government 


I will remember for the rest of my life the caprice of a jurist, whom you know, 
who one day became very angry at the misuse of the word empire as applied to Ger- 
many; and it is true that never has a name been more improperly applied than this. It 
is indeed the most monstrous government on earth, as Monsieur de Puffendorf, un- 
der the name Monzambanus, has very well proved; and when I think that it has con- 
tinued to exist for a long time under an innumerable multitude of sovereigns who are 
not yet in agreement concerning the ordering of their scandals and who delay the de- 
bates most necessary to the public peace in order to find out the part each deputy is 
to have in a given affair; when I think, | say, of these disputes and the long and im- 
mortal deliberations of the Diet of Ratisbon, I agree that Pope Urban VIII was not 
wrong to say that “in some way the world governs itself.” I mean that, despite all that 
men do that is suited to destroy a given thing, there is nevertheless a superior provi- 
dence causing it to endure.^ Have you not heard, Monsieur, this ambiguous remark, 
that "while the French are enjoying their pleasures on the banks of the Rhine, or the 
Turks in Hungary, the Germans are at their Diet in Ratisbon"? The meaning of this 
is quite correct, and one had sad experience of it during the recent war of the Turks 
and the emperor. Neuhausel was already taken, the infidels had already ravaged sev- 
eral provinces, His Imperial Majesty had already abandoned the city of Vienna in or- 
der to save himself at Lintz, with all his most considerable possessions and all the pub- 
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lic acts; all this, I say, had already happened, while in Ratisbon one did nothing but 
waste time in disputes that were scarcely necessary, in umbrage, jealousy, and simple 
formalities, with the sole fruit of so much deliberation being nothing other than that 
one left the council more animated and more bewildered than before.* 


a. A dominare non bisogna altrimente tanto ingegno perche il mondo si governa in cierta 
maniera da se stesso. La Mothe le Vayer, letter 140. 
b. Scilicet est aliquid quod nos cogatque regatque 
Majus et in proprias ducat mortalia leges. 
(“There is another and greater power which compels and governs us 
And directs mortal affairs according to its own laws."] Manilius Astronomica 4. 
€. See M. Paul Ricaut, /' Hist. des Trois Derniers Sultans, 1663. 


252 
The Jesuits’ Attachment to the Interests of France 


(9) Among France's advantages is placed also the attachment to her interests 
that the Jesuits evince. While Spain was the most renowned power in Europe, all the 
Jesuits were Spanish, those who were born in Paris or in Rome as much as those born 
in Castile. Since the decline of the House of Austria and the prosperity of Louis le 
Grand, they have all become French—in Rome, Vienna, and Madrid, as well as in the 
College of Clermont. Previously, the liberties of the Gallican Church appeared to 
them ill founded; they did not cease writing in favor of the rights of the popes against 
those of the kings. One could fill a library with the books the society wrote, which the 
Parliament of Paris and the Sorbonne proscribed. Today the king has pens no more 
trustworthy than the Jesuits in their wranglings with the pope. It is now the court at 
Rome that censures the books of these Reverend Fathers. It seems that the king’s pros- 
perity, having given them the enlightenment!?? they did not find previously in their 
libraries and, like those edicts Father Maimbourg speaks of which fill the souls of the 
Huguenots with the true religion,’ it has unstopped their minds so that they now un- 
derstand the truths that used to appear to them so obscure. It would be wrong to ac- 
cuse them of inconsistency, for it is not the society that changes its mind; it is fortune 
that changes its favorite; and after all, who does not see that this is to obey Scripture; 
which does not want us to have on earth a permanent fatherland. Now, this is not a 
small advantage for the king, to have acquired the Jesuits throughout Europe. They 
have credit in more than one court, and, through their skill, they can contribute in 
the extreme to deflecting deliberations contrary to the designs of His Majesty. The de- 
sire to hold sway in all the places that will be conquered by the French and to have a 
protector as powerful and as friendly as the king, who can make their order flourish 
despite the jealousies of their enemies, and with greater pomp than can the princes 
whom they now govern; this desire, I say, is capable of pushing them into every in- 
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trigue that can be favorable to us. If the Chronique Scandaleuse is to be believed, they 
were not useless to us in the recent war, and they contributed more to our victories, 
perhaps, than the actions of our generals. It is said that they are great statesmen, and 
one of the three famous sermons given on the beatification of St. Ignatius in 1609 
gives this praise of their group, that “it counts more than ten thousand five hundred 
eighty members so prudent in government that there are among their lay brothers per- 
sons who could teach the chancellors from Grenada to Valladolid—indeed the king's 
Council of State." And it is claimed that their general, in conversation one day in 
Rome with a French lord, said to him that from his room he governed not only Paris 
but China: not only China, but the whole world, without anyone's knowing that this 
was so. "Veda il Signor D. di questa camera, di questa camera,” repeating it twice, "io 
governo non dico Parigi, ma la China: non gia la China, ma tutto il mondo, senza che 
nissuno sappia come si fa."* It could well be the case nonetheless that all that is said 

of both their cleverness and their influence is not true. Few things are not exaggerated. 


a. l'Histoire du Lutheranisme, Epistle Dedicatory. 

b. Hebrews 13:14 [“For here we have no continuing city, but we seek one to come."] 

c. See the Morale Pratique des Jesuites, printed at Cologne, 1669, pp. 50 and 51. [“See, 
Seignor D., from this room, from this room, I govern not, I say, Paris, but China: nay, not 
China, but the whole world, except that nobody knows how it's done."] 


253 
On Certain Prophecies That Promise 
Great Conquests to the King 


(10) Finally, counted among the favorable conditions that open up to the king 
the path toward universal monarchy, are several prophecies promising to a king of 
France the empire of the entire universe. One of these prophecies is found in the ninth 
volume of the works of St. Augustine, in the 7reatise on the Anti-Christ, which, it is 
claimed, was written either by St. Augustine himself or by Rabanus Maurus, archbishop 
of Mainz. Another is found in a commentary on the apocalypse, compiled by David 
Pareus, a Protestant theologian, which he says he found in the home of a provost in 
Germany. It is an old tradition among us that there is an old tradition among the Turks 
which threatens their empire with destruction at the hands of the French. The great 
qualities of our monarch persuade so many people that these prophecies are addressed 
to him that even mathematicians publish them,* and many people do not believe it 
permissible to doubt them, after the revelations of the famous Drabicius, who proph- 
esied in Transylvania to such a degree against the emperor and in favor of France. Now 
there are no auspices more favorable to an undertaking than the promises and revela- 
tions from on high; and thus everything seems to invite the king to begin the war again. 


a. See Monsieur Comiers in the new science of comets printed in the year 1665 [La Nature 
et présage des comètes]. 
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254 
Pretexts the King Could Claim in Order to Make Use of 


the Favorable Conditions Fortune Offers Him 


I had at my home the other day a man who, reflecting on all these fortunate con- 
ditions, was very much surprised that the king does not avail himself of them. What 
prevents him, he said, from taking the rest of the Spanish low countries and from tak- 
ing hold, without further ado, of all chat suits him in Germany? Is it because he does 
not want to give anyone the slightest reason to complain? But whence come, then, the 
blockade and the taking of certain places whose location was the most likely to harm 
us in time of war? Whence come so many old claims on which His Majesty founds a 
right, first by means of his judges sent to this deputy, then by means of his soldiers? 
They complain of this throughout Europe such that, complaining for the sake of com- 
plaining, it would be better to give them good reason to do so than a petty one. If the 
king does not want complaints, he does too much; if he hardly troubles himself about 
complaints, he does not do enough. Is it because he does not want to be the first to 
break the Peace of Nijmegen and is waiting for the Spanish to break it? If this is so, we 
will have the longest peace ever seen, for the Spanish will swallow a thousand affronts 
before they declare war on us, knowing full well that a campaign in open warfare would 
be more fatal to them than a hundred edicts from the Chambre de Reunion, or than 
all the insults by which one tries to push their patience to its breaking point and to 
force them to break the treaty. Is it because His Majesty is awaiting a plausible pretext 
to declare war on his neighbors? But here is one all ready, the most specious in the 
world: the Spanish complain in all the courts of Europe, and even in printed books, 
that France has committed several infractions of the treaty concluded at Nijmegen. 
This is the most outrageous insult in the world. A private person accused of breaking 
his word does not wait a day to avenge himself, and the whole world recognizes that it 
is good to pursue the reparation of such an outrage. With all the more reason is a prince 
who has been accused of having infringed upon a solemnly sworn peace within his right 
to pursue vengeance for such an affront by means of arms, which is the sole means sov- 
ereigns can make use of. Thus, if His Majesty requires only a reasonable pretext to be- 
gin the war again, here is one at the ready; and in two days, I will undertake to write, 
unworthy though I am, the most beautiful manifest ever seen—at the very least, more 
beautiful than that of the year 1672, which was founded only on Holland's ingrati- 
tude. It is certain that ingrates do not offend our honor as much as those who lie to us. 
Ingratitude is surely an execrable vice, yet laws have never established penalties for in- 
grates, except among the Medes, if I remember well;? and what use, I beg you, would 
be laws established against ingrates, since no one would dare to have recourse to them 


160. During the period after the Peace of Nijmegen and before the outbreak of war in 1689, 
Louis XIV attempted, by means of legalistic arguments and decrees issued by the Chambre de 
Reunion, to gain control over as many strategic locales as he could without breaking the letter 


of the peace. 
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without losing the entire merit of the benefaction? "We make ourselves worthy of hate 
when we reproach the services rendered, for these are matters in which he who has re- 
ceived them must recall them, but their author should never make mention of them.”? 
"The sole punishment for ingratitude consists in the fact that ingrates are everywhere 
blamed and that they are abandoned to men's hatred and to God's judgment; this is 
all che punishment one can have them suffer."* But this does not prevent sovereigns, 
who have rights unknown to other men, from being able to base their justification on 
the ingratitude of a neighboring state, as appears from the war of 1672. And this be- 
ing so, how much more reasonable is it to seek revenge for the accusation of false in- 
tent leveled by the Spanish at His Majesty, since this is an insult against which the laws 
permit private persons to defend themselves? 


a. Xenophon Cyrop. 1. Seneca De Benef. 3.6. 

b. Odiosum sane genus hominum officia exprobantium, quae meminisse debet is, in quem 
collata sunt, non commemorare qui contulit. Cicero in Laelio. 

c. Hoc frequentissimum crimen nunquam punitur, ubique improbatur. Neque absolvimus 
illud, sed cum difficilis esset incertae rei aestimatio, tantum odio damnavimus et inter ea 
reliquimus quae ad vindices Deos mittimus. Seneca, ibid. 


255 
Reasons Not to Make Use of These Favorable Conditions 


You speak very much at your ease, I replied to this lively fellow, because you do 
not have to answer to God either for the declaration of war or for the disorders that 
arise from it. But when a prince like ours, filled with piety and love of God, considers 
the laws of his religion, he does not consider whether it would be easy for him to lay 
hold of the states neighboring his and to have such a manifest written; rather he con- 
siders whether he can undertake it in good conscience, and he concludes that it would 
be better to leave each in possession of what belongs to him than to irritate a God who 
will punish the abuses kings make of their power in a manner infinitely more severe 
than kings punish the small gentlemen who tyrannize their vassals.? 

This is why, with all the favorable conjunctions that might lead His Majesty to 
undertake the conquest of Europe, I would not wager a ten-to-one bet that there will 
soon be widespread war and that France will have all the prosperity fortune seems to 
promise her. For apart from what I just said concerning the piety of our monarch, I 
do not doubt his great sense, and the knowledge of history teaches him the instabil- 
ity of fortune. What the Scythians argued to Alexander is very sensible, and if death 
had not taken away this conqueror in the flower of his youth, he perhaps would have 
seen himself in a position to cry out, “O Scythians," as Croesus cried out “O Solon!" 
Fortune, which has been compared to so many things, seems to me rightly compared 
to a calm and laughing sea which does not fail to supply the stuff of a raging storm.’ 
Mad is he who trusts it: 
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Mene salis placidi vultum, fluctusque quietos 
Ignorare jubes? Mene huic confidere monstro? 
Aeneam credam quid enim fallacibus Austris 
Et coeli toties deceptus fraude sereni? 


I know well that the king has not yet been fooled by it. But there have been so 
many other great princes, some sooner, some later, who have experienced the reverses 
of fortune; in truth the surest course is to undertake nothing on the basis of its fa- 
vorable appearances. For if one does not succeed, one is exposed not only to not be- 
ing praised or lamented by anyone, but also to the reproaches of his conscience, the 
murmurings of his subjects, and the insults of a foreigner. The whole of Europe saw 
with joy the ambitious undertakings of the House of Austria fail (I return to this of- 
ten, so much do I want us to profit from an example of so recent a date). The victo- 
ries of Gustavus, the triumphs of the French, the revolt of Catalonia, the rising of Por- 
tugal, and such other disgraces as befell che Spanish led everyone to say, with a laugh, 
that "they deserved it." One saw with pleasure the strengthening of the republic of 
Holland which, having once begun to shake this redoubtable power, weakened it day 
by day through the seizure of several cities, through naval victories, through its com- 
merce established the world over, through the incomparable valor of the princes who 
commanded its armies, and through the rare prudence of its estates-general. And if it 
had been known that one day this republic would be the firmest support of a totter- 
ing Spain, and would show that it had not waged war from motives of ambition but 
solely in order to assure its liberty and the equilibrium of the European powers; if, I 
say, this had been known, I do not know whether it would have been taken so well, 
for one is hardly concerned to foresee that those whose present prosperity is the ob- 
ject of terror will find some support during their disgrace. One is scarcely in a posi- 
tion then to give one's approbation to those who are equally ready to support or to 
weaken the same party, according as it becomes too weak or too redoubtable. In a 
word, when one draws misfortune upon oneself, one is not lamented; but when one 
is unfortunate in the name of a just defense, one still has a thousand sources of con- 
solation. Why would we not believe that His Majesty often ventures upon thoughts 
of this kind? 

Why would we not believe that, by the force of his own judgment, he finds it 
necessary to be content with the glory he has acquired and not to compromise it? 
Given the manner in which men are made, they always judge a hero by his most re- 
cent actions. If after having carried off several victories, he comes to lose several bat- 
tles, his good fortune is no longer spoken of and only his misfortune is remembered. 
Whence it came, no doubt, that Caesar was more reluctant to fight the more he ex- 
perienced the favors of fortune, thinking quite rightly that a new victory added to so 
many others would not do him as much good as the loss of a battle would do him 
harm. lt is for young people who have not yet acquired glory and for those bisognosi 
d'honore, 6! as they are called in Italy, to seek out the opportunities to become known; 


161. "Those in need of honor." 
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it is for them to make themselves enemies of the heart’s gaiety in order to parade their 
capacities. But once one has acquired a lofty reputation, one does well to cling to it! 

Why would we not believe that His Majesty, with as much discernment as he 
has, and having shown rather well what his great heart and his military virtue are ca- 
pable of, will be willing to immortalize himself by a wholly new route, one being much 
worthier of praise than victories and triumphs? This wholly new route, this path to 
the most solid reputation, is to leave all Europe in peace when it could easily be sub- 
jugated. For this is to carry off a triumph over himself more glorious than the con- 
quest of an empire, and to give the greatest and rarest example of virtue that can be 
seen.° 

Now from whom is it more just to expect this great example than from a king 
like ours, whom God has distinguished by so many miraculous things? Is it not to the 
eldest son, to whom the church has given, by hereditary right, the glorious title of 
Most Christian, that the advantage should be reserved of showing to the world the 
difference there should be between a prince who worships the true God and infidel 
princes? The former should follow only reason illuminated by faith; the latter govern 
themselves only by the instinct of their passions. But alas! The Christian princes, to 
the shame of Christianity, hardly follow any other principle than this latter, and it has 
been a long time since the Christian religion has produced any great resounding deeds. 
It is time that it perform one of note. Nothing could be such more than to see Louis 
le Grand renounce all the triumphs fortune promises him. Why would we not believe 
that His Majesty has it in mind to attain glory by this path? What benedictions and 
praise will he not receive from all his neighbors, and from the most distant posterity, 
if, without taking advantage of either the weakness of Spain, the partiality of England 
or the factions that agitate it, the irresoluteness of Germany, or the disorders in Hun- 
gary that Turkey does not fail to profit from, His Majesty allows all the states of Eu- 
rope to live peacefully according to their laws! Then all the fine thoughts our men of 
wit have produced to praise the great moderation of our invincible monarch would 
be approved of by everyone. Until now, these are but French truths with which our 
neighbors do not agree. It may have been said throughout France that the treaties of 
Aix-la-Chapelle and of Nijmegen are purely the work of His Majesty's moderation, 
who himself stopped the course of his victories, which he alone could do; nonethe- 
less there is no agreement in this beyond the Alps, the sea, the Rhine, and the Dyre- 
nees. Yet being praised in these countries is what one should principally seek, for what- 
ever one may do, one is almost always assured of finding, at least during one's lifetime, 
praise among one's subjects. The true glory of a prince is therefore that which even 
his enemies are constrained to make known, and it is for this reason that the famous 
Monsieur de Balzac, in writing to a wit from Holland and making known to him his 
zeal for Frederick Henry, prince of Orange, believed he said it all in these few words: 
“I wish for him a glory the enemy will agree with and which is not contested by the 
Spanish histories."f 


a. Vos quibus rector maris atque terrae 
Jus dedit magnum necis atque vitae 
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Ponite inflatos tumidosque vultus. 
Quidquid a vobis minor extimescit, 
Major hoc vobis Dominus minatur. 
Omne sub regno graviore regnum est. 
[“You to whom the ruler of sea and land 
Has given the great right over life and death 
Set aside your haughty, arrogant looks. 
With whatever terror you may strike in a lesser, 
This Lord who is your superior threatens you. 
Everyone is governed by a more powerful rule."] [Seneca?] 
Thyestes Act 3, last scene (ll. 607—612) 
b. Ubi luserunt navigia, ibi sorbentur [^Where ships have played they are swallowed up."] 
c [“Do you bid me to ignore the face of the calm sea and the quieted waves? 
To have faith in this monster? 
Why indeed am 1 to intrust Aeneas to the false winds, 
I who have been so often fooled by a deceptively clear sky?"] Virgil Aeneid 5. 

d. Non nisi tempore extremo ad dimicandum cunctantior factus est, quo saepius vicisset, 
hoc minus experiendos casus opinam, nihilque se tantum acquisiturum victoria, quantum au- 
ferre calamitas posset. (“It was not until much later that he became slower to fight, because the 
more he had won, the less he was willing to tempt fate, and no victory could have brought him 
so much as he could have lost through disaster.”] Suetonius Czes. ch. 60. 

e. Omni acto triumpho depositus triumphus clarior fuit; adeo spreta in tempore gloria, in- 
terdum cumulatior redit. [“His having set aside the triumph was more famous than every tri- 
umph celebrated; glory spurned at the right time returns even greater."] Livy 2.47.4. Magnum 
delata potestas, majorem contemta probat. [^A power conferred shows that one is great, a power 
scorned, that one is greater."] Claudian. 

f. Guez de Balzac, Lettr. Chois. Bk. 1, letter 24, to Monsieur de Zuilichem. 


256 
Reflection on What Has Been Related Concerning Certain 
Prophecies Held to Be Advantageous to France 


As for those old traditions, or those prophecies, said to promise the conquest 
of the entire world to one of our kings, it would be necessary to have a very bad opin- 
ion of Louis XIV to be convinced that he is capable of undertaking the slightest thing 
on so poor a foundation. He has too much solidity of mind not to treat as chimerical 
imaginings all these supposed revelations, and he is not unaware that for every one 
prince who has managed to build on hopes of this sort, there are ten who have thereby 
taken on enterprises as rash as they are ill-fortuned. I remember having read in the 
Histoire des Crotsades that at the siege of Jerusalem they found themselves in a very 
bad way after having begun the assault, "following the advice of a solitary who lived, 
with the reputation of great holiness, in a cave in the Mount of Olives and who prom- 
ised victory to the Christians on the part of God and on that very day, although it was 
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pointed out to him that they were in no way ready for such an undertaking. But they 
soon learned,” as Father Maimbourg notes very well, “that in every sort of business, 
and above all in that of war, it is dangerous to depart from the rules of art and pru- 
dence to follow blindly the ways of revelation, which one should not trust too much, 
because fairly often they are false and because even if they were true, one is not obliged 
to believe them without having invincible proofs of them; and without this, one is al- 
ways obliged to follow reason and good sense, which God gave to men, after his di- 
vine word, to be the rule of their conduct." The shame that Godefroi de Bouillon felt 
at the mistake made of preferring the visions of a simple hermit to the rules of the mil- 
itary art made him wiser in the future. 
It is not necessary to leave the history of the crusades to find several examples 
of prophecies that have unfortunately deceived those who believed in them; rather it 
will suffice to consider what happened to St. Bernard. This great man, having received 
an order from Pope Eugenius III to preach up the second crusade in the year 1145, 
did not fail to promise a thousand good successes to the princes who would band to- 
gether for so holy an expedition. The great reputation he had acquired on account of 
his holiness, leading the entirety of his promises to be taken as so much divine inspi- 
ration, was the reason why more people had never been seen to enroll for the journey 
to Jerusalem. There are even some who would have it that he confirmed his promises 
by several signal miracles. But Father MaimbourgP permits us to believe none of this, 
and it is very likely that this is false, since no expedition was ever more unfortunate 
than that undertaken on the basis of the noble hopes of St. Bernard. These poor and 
ill-fortuned crusaders did not fail to complain that he had pushed them over the 
precipice by his false predictions. What did he respond to this? It is indeed difficult 
for me, Monsieur, to speak to you of it with an open heart, but I am resolved to do 
so. Instead of admitting in good faith that he had been mistaken at the outset, he saved 
himself in the pitiable refuge of conditional promises, making it known that when he 
had predicted that the Crusade would be fortunate, he had presupposed, as a neces- 
sary condition, that the crusaders would not offend God by the unruliness of their 
morals. Admit to me that this is to mock the world, to set oneself up as a prophet in 
order to predict what will never happen and not to say a single word of what will in 
fact happen. Either St. Bernard should never have got mixed up in predicting the fu- 
ture, or he should have predicted the disorders into which the crusaders in fact fell, 
instead of promising them imaginary victories that were never to happen. What I have 
to say about this is principally in response to those who adduce for us the treatise on 
the Anti-christ inserted among the works of St. Augustine, remarkable for its 
magnificent prediction in favor of one of our kings. For if the prophecies preached by 
St. Bernard were but illusions fatal to Christendom, what folly would there not be in 
promising the rule of the world on the basis of Rabanus Maurus's word, or even on 
that of St. Augustine? 

But, it is said, the Turks have an old prophecy which threatens them with the 
sword of the French. Another chimera. It is indeed true that from the tenth century, 
there has been a prophecy of Bishop Hippolyte which assures us that it is not by the 
Greeks that the infidels would be destroyed but by the French. It is true, furthermore, 
that we owe this prophecy to the wise and learned bishop of Cremona, Luitprand, 
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in the account of his second embassy to Constantinople. It is true also that the Sara- 
cens were marvelously encouraged by this prophecy in the battle they won in Sicily 
in the year 963 over the troops of Nicephorus, emperor of Constantinople.!? It is 
true, finally, that the Reverend Father Maimbourg, on whose word I am relating all 
these things, says that “there are no doubt several predictions similar to this one, and 
time will one day tell whether they are true; and this will never be so until the 
French—who, being united as they are today under one of the greatest kings they 
have ever had, are capable of carrying out so fortunate an adventure all by them- 
selves—will not be impeded by foreign wars and by unjust leagues which, in the name 
of a just defense divert them from so glorious an enterprise" (when this Jesuit was 
writing this).* I agree that all this is true, but I do not agree that this prophecy should 
be taken as true. 

For, (1) it is certain that the infidels spoken of in the prophecy are not the Turks 
but the Saracens. The Turks were not yet known in the West in the tenth century, but 
the Saracens caused much torment; and it is for this reason that there were good souls 
who, to console the Christians, promised them that the Western empire, founded by 
a king of France, would destroy this infidel nation, or who convinced themselves of it 
by means of an overheated imagination. Now as the event has shown the falsity of this 
fine prophecy, since it is certain that the Saracens’ empire was destroyed neither by 
the French nor by the Emperors of the West but by the Turks and the Tartars, who 
can imagine with any shadow of a reason that the prediction will be fulfilled at the ex- 
pense of the Ottomans? And would one not have to be mad to declare war on them 
on the basis of this promise? 

(2) It is quite uncertain whether there was among the Turks a prophecy that 
threatened them with ruin at the hands of the French. For if this were so, how would 
it be possible for the Greeks—who said to Monsieur Spon that there was a prophecy 
among the Ottomans implying that their empire would be destroyed by a chrysogenos, 
that is, fair-haired, nation—to have been ignorant of that other prophecy so advanta- 
geous to our nation? This was a very favorable occasion to speak of it, such that, Mon- 
sieur Spon not having said a single word about it, it is necessary to conclude that he 
had learned nothing of it in his travels in Turkey. This is an indication that this sup- 
posed tradition has currency only among our good people. Besides, it is fairly clear 
that this fair-haired nation, fatal to the Turkish empire, is not our own. Monsieur Spon 
believes this to be the Muscovites: so be it. 

But, I will be told, since you are a good enough Frenchman not to want us to 
bring war to Turkey, enticed by favorable predictions, at least allow that Drabicius was 
a good prophet in that he promised us several victories over the empire. I reply that, 
although I do not wish to imitate our poets and orators who from time immemorial 
have been sending all our princes to the conquest of Constantinople, I nonetheless 
wish that our great monarch may judge appropriately in undertaking this great task. 
I say only that it would be absurd to count on the supposed traditions which prom- 
ise us a happy outcome. And as for Drabicius, it is easy to see that only the enemies 


162. Nicephorus II, emperor from 912-969. 
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of France can believe either that she regards him as a truly inspired man or that she is 
capable of undertaking anything in order to realize what he has predicted. For can one 
be as Catholic as the king's council is and believe that a Protestant minister has re- 
ceived it as a mission from God to bean extraordinary prophet? Can one have as much 
passion as the king's council has to extirpate the sects opposed to the pope and be 
prepared to fulfill Drabicius's prophecies, which imply (according to what is said) that 
the same king of France who will ruin the House of Austria will destroy the pope root 
and branch? One cannot have these thoughts without doing punishable harm not only 
to the king's intelligence and to that of his ministers, but also to their religion. 

Protestants themselves are not overly persuaded that Drabicius was a prophet. 
Many are convinced that he was a fanatic whose reading of the commentaries on the 
prophecies of the Old Testament and on the Apocalypse had overwhelmed his imag- 
ination; that after having filled himself with these ideas, he conceived of the emper- 
ors of Germany only as Pharaohs, Sennacheribs, Nebuchadnezzars, and emissaries of 
the great whore, “drunk on the wine of the anger of her whoredom";!6? and that 
finally he went so far as to convince himself that God destined him to command sev- 
eral princes to exterminate these persecutors. Those who had suffered these persecu- 
tions and who imagined that divine providence would sooner or later punish the au- 
thors of so barbarous a conduct, evidently must have relied on Drabicius's visions. 
Nonetheless they put little store in them for the most part, above all after having seen 
that he was wrong and that he clearly contradicted himself rather often; and that one 
can make excuses only by having recourse to a great number of glosses, which make 
the incredulous laugh more than a frank avowal of this man's errors would; for with 
this sort of gloss, multiplied according to need, there are no false prophets for whom 
one cannot make an apology. The shame of this is, Monsieur, to rely on revelations, 
be they from St. Hildegarde, St. Gertrude, or St. Brigitte; and you know well that 
some authors, very good Catholics and members of religious orders to boot, have 
firmly disputed the prophecies of these saints, with very convincing arguments.* À 
fine thing it would be to see France, so wisely governed, embark on a war with Ger- 
many on the basis of Drabicius's visions! Thus the favorable condition that is claimed 
to be found in prophecies is far from persuading me that we will soon begin again to 
conquer. 


a. [Louis Maimbourg,] Histoire des Croisades, 3. 

b. [Louis Maimbourg,] Histoire du Schisme des Grecs, 3. 

c. Histoire du Schisme des Grecs, 3, 

d. [Jacob Spon,] Voyage du Levant, 1st volume, p. 270 of the Holland printing. 

e. Henricus de Hassia, Sibyllanus, Franc. Picus Mirandulanus in M[artin Antoine] Delrio, 
Disg. Magic. Bk. 4, c. I, quaest. 3, sec. 4. 


163. See Revelation 18:3. 
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257 
Whether Europe Has More Reason to Enter into a League 
Now than It Did Previously 


Moreover, who told us that Europe will remain in its present and profound som- 
nolence? I admit that although it fears France and believes to see in her conduct I- 
know-not-what great similarity to what we said of the Spanish of former times, each 
nonetheless remains quiet; no one is willing to run the risk first, which reminds me of 
the fable of the rats and the cat.!9* This lethargy is all the more surprising in that they 
recognize that it is much easier for the king to carry out the grand and vast plan of 
universal monarchy than it was for the emperor and the king of Spain, because all of 
France's forces are united under a single head who himself goes to war; who is fortu- 
nate, valiant, and clever; all of whose states are contiguous; and who does not have to 
fear a state as formidable as this kingdom was to the Spanish at the time of their good 
fortune. These are advantages the House of Austria has always lacked in whole or in 
part. Vhen almost all its forces were united in the person of Charles V, a prince of 
great valor and extraordinary capacity, its states were nevertheless so spread out that 
they could not easily supply one another with assistance; and, moreover, Europe had 
a François I, brave as his sword, who by himself was able to make about as much work 
for Charles V as he needed. On the other side, Suleiman, emperor of the Turks, was 
a terrible neighbor to the hereditary countries; and the Protestant princes of Germany, 
animated by that excess of zeal one never fails to have for a religion still hot from the 
forge, were a painful thorn in Charles's foot. After this emperor's retreat, things were 
much worse. His states were divided up; those who possessed them lived for a long 
time at loggerheads, which very much weakened them; the distance between Madrid 
and Vienna did not permit one to coordinate everything with the promptitude re- 
quired for great designs; and, between ourselves, the successors of Charles V were far 
from bellicose. Nonetheless, Europe was in turmoil, Europe formed itself into leagues, 
Europe in the end fell to such hot pursuit of them, suspecting them of excessive am- 
bition, that it set them on a better footing. And at present, aware of the most re- 
doubtable peril, Europe rests content with the mere awareness of it. | admit this, Mon- 
sieur, but nevertheless I will not bet on our conquests. Peoples are like a sea that rises 
in terrible turmoil after the most profound calm. Often only a single man is required 
to hearten half the world and bring fortune over to his side.? 


a. Tantum in uno viro fuit momenti, ut maximi imperii subversi et rursum recepti auctor 
esset, et unde stetisset, eo se victoria transferret, fieretque cum eo mira quaedam fortunae in- 
clinatio. Justinus on Alcibiades, in Historiae Philippicae 5. 


164. In Aesop's fable of the rats (or mice) and the cat, an old cat feigns sleep or death in 
order—unsuccessfully, as it turns out—to snare the mice. The application of this to the politi- 
cal situation Bayle describes is not immediately clear. Perhaps Bayle wishes to compare the rest 
of Europe to the sleepy cat that could but does not catch the mouse that is France. 
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258 
Whether Leagues Are to Be Feared 


“Well then,” you will say to me, "let them form leagues as much as they like. 
They are small things, these leagues. They are bodies with a thousand arms which, on 
account of having several heads, have none. You know the apologue of the Grand 
Turk's envoy and the little trouble he took over these confederate troops, in favor of 
those who know but a single chief." I admit it, Monsieur; it is an inestimable advan- 
tage for an army to have one chief, and this is a circumstance favorable to the king’s 
designs, of which I have not yet said anything, namely that those who oppose him 
will be but an assemblage of troops commanded by different persons with their own 
particular views and opposed interests. It was well for us that, in the last war, we had 
such people to fight, for despite the good conduct of the king and the courage of our 
troops, if the allies had understood one another well, we would have suffered a nasty 
blow. But France's good fortune was such that they could never agree with one an- 
other. Their war councils were the greatest battlefield on which they contended. There 
was nothing but defiance, reciprocal complaints, jealousies, caprice. Some preferred 
to be defeated than to see a victory in battle attributed to a general they did not like. 
Others, wanting to earn their pensions, always gave the worst advice. We had to have 
this, Monsieur, in order to enjoy the success we did; for, as I have already said several 
times, unless there is great disproportion berween rwo enemies' forces, victories 
gained over another are not of much consequence. Now what constitutes the dispro- 
portion is not always the number of troops; it is very often that one of the sides com- 
mits many errors and that the other does not. Thus it is that the allies became weaker 
than we were. The variety of their interests and sentiments made them make an infinite 
number of errors, while the king, applied to his affairs with a sublime intelligence, 
made none. Two or three times they committed the great and capital error, for which 
Hannibal was reproached,? of not knowing how to make use of victory. 


a. Florus 2.6. 


259 
The Allies’ Errors during the Last War 


In fact, in the year 1673, Monsieur de Montecucoli had so great an advantage 
over Monsieur de Turenne,!6? without striking a blow, that the court of France 
thought itself very fortunate to have departed with the loss of the territory of Cologne 


165. Montecucoli (or Montecuccoli) was an Italian commander in the service of the Em- 
pire (1609-1680); Turenne (Henri de la Tour d'Auvergne, Vicomte de Turenne) was maréchal 
de France (1611-1675) and considered by Napoleon to be the greatest man of war of the sev- 
enteenth century. 
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and the majority of the places we held in Holland, to such a degree was it known that 
we might easily have suffered more harm than this. [t was well for us that the Ger- 
mans, in too much haste to return to their winter quarters at home, were unwilling 
to second the ardor and judgment of the prince of Orange, which had contributed so 
much to the taking of Bonn. Two years later, Monsieur de Montecucoli, having had 
the glory of seeing Monsieur de Turenne's genius sacrificed to his own and of mis- 
treating our troops in their retreat, did not know how to make use of his advantage, 
either because age had rendered him a bit slow or because there were some over-oblig- 
ing persons in Vienna who remembered us. Be that as it may, he was content to re- 
fresh his army on this side of the Rhine while the prince played a part very far removed 
from his fiery genius, namely to watch from behind his entrenchments with the rem- 
nants of his army, the imperialists walking about at their ease in Alsace.* This was also 
the mistake of those who fought Monsieur de Créqui!96 at Consarbrik; for instead 
of advancing on our dismayed frontiers, they amused themselves for the rest of the 
campaign by retaking a city we were well able to do without.^ The French made noth- 
ing of these blunders. Thus one should not be astonished if the allies' affairs did not 
prosper, for their poor conduct weakened them without the poor conduct of their en- 
emy offering them any relief. Yet this almost always happens, as Monsieur de la 
Rochefoucauld* has noted very well, when touching upon our recent civil wars: “All 
parties in the end came to see,” he says, "that neither one side nor the other had re- 
ally known their true interests. The court, even though Fortune supported it alone, 
often made considerable mistakes, and subsequently one saw that every cabal was sup- 
ported more by the failings of that which opposed it than by its own good conduct." 


a. Cum victoria posset uti, frui maluit [^/When he could have made use of his victory, he 
preferred its fruits.”] Florus 2.6. 
b. Trier. 


c. In his Mémoires. 


260 
Considerable Effects of Some Leagues 


But for all this, Monsieur, do not believe that leagues are not to be feared. I 
could entertain you for a long time, were I willing to relate to you all the fine exploits 
they have carried out. Whence came the famous victory of Lepanto, !67 if not from a 
league formed against the Turks? The sultan does not scorn leagues so much as his en- 
voy would have us believe, in his apologue of a many-headed, or many-tailed, serpent. 
During the league's greatest ardor, the lord offered aid to Henri IV principally be- 


166. François 1st de Blanchefort (1629-1687), a maréchal de France under Turenne. 
167. A storied naval victory of the allied Christian forces under the command of Don John 
of Austria against the Turks on October 5, 1571. 
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cause he "naturally hated this word /eague." And why did he hate it? Because it rea- 
woke in his imagination the idea of all the armaments raised against him, which had 
been labeled such. This disagreeable idea made odious to him those who bore this 
name, according to the remark of a wit in a small treatise, De /'Usage de l'Histoire, 
which is filled with excellent reflections.” 

The league of which I have spoken,!68 formed in this kingdom for the exclu- 
sion of a Huguenot king—did it not have the upper hand? Did it not force into sub- 
mission not only King Henri III but also Henri le Grand, one of the greatest princes 
on earth? Did he not have to abjure his religion? And without having done so, would 
he not have been a vagabond king in his own kingdom? Would he not have spent the 
whole of his life in the state in which he depicts himself before Amiens, when writing 
to the Marquis de Rosni in these terms:> “I am willing to tell you the state to which 
I find myself reduced: I am very near my enemies and do not have so much as a horse 
on which to fight nor a complete saddle to put on his back; my shirts are torn; my 
doublet has holes at the elbows; my pot is often overturned, and for two days I have 
dined and supped with one person or another, my purveyors telling me that they are 
no longer able to supply my table because they have not received any payment for 
more than six months." 

Nonetheless this league was a chaos of a thousand different passions, and the 
Messieurs de Guise were not even united among themselves. Monsieur de Thou will 
tell you that what most contributed to the massacre of the duc de Guise was that his 
brother, the duc du Maine, had confided in Dornano the vast designs of the duc and 
had given him warrant to alert Henri III to them.* These two brothers were at such 
variance over a woman that they took to the field to fight a duel. But che duc du Maine, 
thinking better of it, when he saw himself on the point either of killing his own brother 
or of being killed by him, declined the contest. After the violent death of the duc and 
the cardinal,!? the league should have collapsed. Yet the duc du Maine, crossed by 
several persons with ends of their own, did not fail to support it, and Henri IV had 
to submit to it. This is all the more remarkable in that this great king was incompa- 
rably more active by nature than the duc du Maine and more fortunate in his diver- 
sions. For this poor duc, in the midst of his most pressing affairs, allowed himself to 
be drawn away to the Hotel de Carnavalet, where "four or five of his friends were en- 
gaging in debauchery with ladies of pleasure; he fared so badly that he had to keep to 
his room for several weeks. But . . . being at leisure only to take palliative cures, the 
infection still remained within, and made him still more lethargic, more dour, and 
more melancholy, and dulled in his person the vigor of his party." 

In addition to this, is it not by means of a league that the emperor and the king 
of Spain saw themselves reduced to consenting to the peace of Munster, ! "9? which so 


168. That is, the Catholic League. 

169. That is, of Henri de Lorraine, duc de Guise, and his brother the cardinal of Lorraine. 
Henri III had both killed, their bodies burned and their ashes thrown in the Loire. See also $155. 

170. Part of what came to be known as the Peace of Westphalia (1648), which brought to 
an end the Thirty Years’ War. 
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mortified them? And if France had not made concessions in favor of the duke of 
Bavaria, would they not have been forced shamefully to break the translation of the 
electorate, which had been against the king of Bohemia, in league against the House 
of Austria? 

To speak of something with greater force, do we not know that our invincible 
monarch spared nothing in trying to dissolve the recent league, which shows that he 
feared it? Be assured, Monsieur, that the peace concluded at Nijmegen in the year 
1678 was very opportunely made; and form leagues as much as you like, but 1 very 
much doubt whether the campaigns of 1679 and 1680 would have been as fortunate 
as that which preceded them. 

Those who say that the king brought peace to Europe are more correct than 
they know; for they mean to say only that His Majesty, feeling compassion for his en- 
emies who were asking for peace, was willing to grant them this favor at the expense 
of the great victories that were his to attain. This is what they mean; this is the sole 
reason why they offer such magnificent compliments to the moderation of the con- 
queror. But there is another reason which these Messieurs do not see, which can 
nonetheless come to be known very easily, and as a result of which one should regard 
the peace of Nijmegen as the king's work. It is that of all the powers at war, virtually 
none but France wished to see it end. The House of Austria broke off the conferences 
at Cologne in the most disobliging manner possible and made use of a thousand de- 
lays and difficulties to impede the assembly at Nijmegen. But France, which was be- 
lieved to be growing weary, had enough patience to overlook the thousand small in- 
cidents that arose day to day. After the battle of St. Denis, in which the prince of 
Orange so courageously attacked our army, and with a considerable advantage, who 
would not have believed the peace to have been completely broken? Who would have 
been certain that we would have as much moderation and so cool a head as we did? 
Did the allies expect to see anything less than they expected to see this? They flattered 
themselves with the hope of continuing the war, as they ardently wished, and yet also 
with the hope of saying that it was France who impeded the conclusion of the treaty. 
They were indeed surprised when they learned that the failure suffered by Monsieur 
de Luxembourg”! would not prevent what had been concluded at Nijmegen from 
remaining entirely in effect. Whence comes this, Monsieur, if not from the great de- 
sire the king had to dissolve the league, against which he had warred for a long time? 
This last battle, instead of diminishing this desire, very much strengthened it, because 
it showed much better how important it was not to have on the frontier every year a 
prince as brave and as great a captain as the prince of Orange, who, though poorly 
seconded by the allies and often even crossed by them, did not fail to act for the sake 
of the preservation of Flanders with all the intrepidity and vigilance possible. Con- 
sider, accordingly, whether one should scorn leagues. Since His Majesty has shown 


171. François Henri de Montmorency-Boutteville, duc de Luxembourg (1628-1695). Al- 
though nominally victorious, the duc suffered heavy losses at the hands of William III, prince 
of Orange, in the battle at St. Denis that took place in August 1678, three days affer the Peace 
of Nijmegen had been concluded. 
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dread of them, and since he forgets nothing in his attempt to keep them from form- 
ing against him and to encourage those devoted to him, they should indeed be feared. 


a. The Abbé de St. Réal [César Vichaud]. 
b. Rosni, Mémoires, Vol. 1, p. 345. 

c. Histoire, Bk. 92. 

d. Mezerai, Abrég. Chronol., ad ann. 1589. 


261 
That One Should Not Be Too Certain Concerning the 
Present State of Things! 7? 


What should therefore raise and swell our hopes is Europe's resignation. I say 
"resignation," for the patience it displays shows that it is wholly resigned to the order- 
ing of destiny pleasing to God and that it does not think of forming leagues. But even 
this is not something serious one should count on for very long. Once again, only one 
adroit and active spirit is needed to cause a hundred different peoples to take up arms. 

Who would have imagined, while the whole of Europe feared the House of Aus- 
tria and the council of our kings was full of its pensioners, that there was at the Sor- 
bonne a young schoolboy who would soon sap this great power in its entirety, and do 
so with so many people that in the end it would find itself lying with its nose in the 
dirt? This was nevertheless true, as the great Cardinal de Richelieu has shown, one of 
the most powerful geniuses in the universe. And how do we know whether at this very 
moment there is not some young lord still in the dust of college who is destined to be 
the scourge of France within the next twenty years? 


Dii prohibere minas, Dii talem avertite casum, 
Et placidi servate pios.* 


a. (“Gods, stay their threats; Gods, avert such misfortune 
And graciously aid the pious.”] Virgil Aeneid 3. 


262 
Conclusion of the Work 


Here I come to a stop, Monsieur, amazed at myself when I cast my eyes over 
the enormous length of this writing, but still more so when I think of the strange mix 
of things running throughout it. For of what have I not spoken? What a strange heap 


172. Section title first appears in the edition of 1699. 
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of thoughts have I not amassed, taking now what I read in a book, now what I heard 
in conversation, now what my small resources supplied me? You will readily note in 
this work the irregularity found in a city. Because a city is built at various times and 
is repaired now at one place, now at another, one often sees a small house before a 
great one, an old house before a new one.'73 This is how this heap of various thoughts 
was formed; I often retraced my steps in order to make additions now in one place, 
now in another. You yourself will divine this, when you see the first copy of this work; 
but you will sense it much better upon examining this one, which I ask you to go by. 
I thought that it would be easier for you to read me, if I divided my writing into sev- 
eral sections; it is for this reason that I worked promptly at making this second copy. 
I have added several things to it, and I could have added more; but it is better that I 
await your learned observations. I will not be surprised if you accuse me of having ad- 
vanced several ill-formed and misguided thoughts, for I can tell you with the utmost 
sincerity that, when I began to write you, I did not know what I was going to say to 
you on the third page and that almost all that I said to you presented itself to me as I 
was writing, without my ever having even thought of it before. But although I pre- 
pared you at the beginning for this confused mixture of thoughts, I admit to you that 
I did not think I would keep my word to you to the extent that I have. Perhaps you 
will not be annoyed at seeing what this work can be reduced to, if the digressions were 
to be taken out; cast your eyes over what follows, and you will see that I have been 
obliging enough to make this reduction, out of affection for you. 


263 
Abridgment of che Whole Work 


To reduce the whole of my dispute to an abridgment, I say that if comets were 
the presage of any misfortunes, it would be either because they are the efficient cause 
of these misfortunes or because they are a sign of these misfortunes. This could not 
be denied. 

Now, it is not the case that they are either the efficient cause of these misfor- 
tunes or signs of these misfortunes. The conclusion will be easy to draw, provided I 
prove the two parts of this proposition. 

I prove the first by four arguments: 

1. To maintain that comets are the efficient cause of wars, the establishment of 
new religions, conspiracies, and such other plagues on society as depend on the free 
will of man and on the coming together of a thousand fortuitous things, is not only 
a heresy but also the greatest of all absurdities, as I have shown. 

2. There is noa priori reason, as the philosophers say, which proves that comets 
have the capacity physically to produce famine, death, or some such thing. 

3. It is false that one can prove this by a posteriori reasons, that is, by reasons 
drawn from experience. For at most, all chat one can prove through experience comes 


173. The rest of this section first appears in the edition of 1683. 
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down to this: every time comets appear, great misfortunes have been seen to happen 
in che world. This is so far from proving that comets were the cause of these misfor- 
tunes that one could prove just as well that a man's leaving his house is the reason 
why so many people passed in the street that day. In a word, it is to reason pitiably to 
conclude that, of two things, one is the effect of the other on the basis of the fact that 
they consistently follow one another. The fall of a stone thrown into the air follows 
consistently and necessarily the action of him who has thrown it, and nevertheless this 
action is not the efficient cause of the rock's fall. But there is more. Experience does 
not prove that more misfortunes have been seen after the appearance of comets than 
in another time; and to claim the contrary is pure illusion and pure ignorance of fact. 
One has only to consult without prejudice the annals of the world to be convinced of 
what I say. 

4. If comets did have the capacity to cause plague and famine, because they are 
causes which act necessarily and without anyone's permission, they would ravage all 
parts of the earth over which they pass, or those parts to which they are visible as they 
pass, which is false. If it is said that they do not find the necessary conditions every- 
where to produce these effects, I for my part will say that they therefore cannot prog- 
nosticate anything certain, for how does one know when seeing them whether they 
are in a place in the world disposed in the manner that comets require? We are not 
obliged to believe that they wait to show themselves until the causes that must come 
together with their influences are at hand in some part of the world. 

The other part of the proposition, namely that comets do not presage any 
misfortunes, because they are a sign of these misfortunes, is proved by the following 
reasons: 

1. Comets are neither a natural nor a conventional sign of any misfortune; for 
if they were a natural sign of any misfortune, they would either have to be the neces- 
sary cause of these misfortunes, which we have proved is false, or at the very least there 
would have to be a necessary connection between comets and these misfortunes, 
which is equally false since experience, which is the only means to justify this sup- 
posed connection against all the reasons that oppose it, proves nothing less than it 
proves this. It is easy for each to be convinced of this and to see by the same means 
the error we commit in glorifying ourselves on account of our reason, which is of so 
little use to us that almost all men are possessed of a sentiment destitute of all proof, 
as much on the question of right as on the question of fact. 

That comets are not a conventional sign of any misfortune appears fairly easily 
by itself, God not having revealed to us, as he did in regard to the rainbow, that he 
would cause comets to shine in the heavens to warn us of his judgments. 

2. [f comets were a sign of any misfortune, differing from both natural and 
conventional signs, God would have to imprint on them certain characteristics wholly 
particular to them that would make them meaningful, in the absence of an explicit 
revelation that would justify the judgment of those who maintain that they presage 
ill and that would leave those who do not believe in them without excuse. Now, this 
is what God has not done. To the contrary, he has so deprived them of the true marks 
of a meaningful prodigy that it seems he wished to stem our natural credulity. He has 
submitted them to the jurisdiction of the sun, which determines the position of their 
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tails as it would the smallest cloud, as well as that of fogs and storms, which rob us of 
the awareness of comets half the time. He sometimes sets them in motion, bringing 
them close to the sun, where they become invisible. He sometimes also gives them so 
small a size, or so great a height, that they are seen by no one, except perhaps some 
astronomer who waits around every night to contemplate the stars with a good tele- 
scope. Moreover, he often makes them appear and leaves them with us for a very con- 
siderable amount of time, as if to allow us to become used to them and to permit us 
to study their paths. But above all, he gives them a mark of universality, which by it- 
self suffices to deprive them of their character as signs. For God, never having had the 
plan to cover the whole earth at the same time with a horrible flood of extraordinary 
evils, no doubt never produced signs with such a plan in mind. Yet if comets were 
signs, they would be of this sort, for they threaten everyone equally; and it is there- 
fore clear that if men made use of their reason, they would understand both that these 
are not threats, since it is beyond all likelihood that all the people who see comets are 
to be unhappy; and that the order that has always been observed in the world sees to 
it that, as one nation is ruined, another profits from its spoils. Beyond this, God has 
shown forth his judgments in the years closely following comets more than in other 
years. Yet without this, it is impossible for comets to have the legitimate right to 
presage evils to come. It may well be that a nation was more unfortunate during such 
a time than in another, as happened to France when so many comets appeared under 
Henri III and at the beginning of the reign of his successor. But it does not follow 
from this that all nations taken together have been more afflicted, except according to 
the reason of some small minds who govern the fate of all things by that of the little 
territory known to them, ready to cry out every time it hails in their village that since 
the world was a world, a more sinister, more horrible, and more disastrous year has 
never been seen. Just consider Spain's condition at the time of the comets that were 
said to have caused our civil wars. It will be seen that Spain joined to its vast monar- 
chies Portugal and the West Indies, that fortune overwhelmed it with favors, and, as 
they said, its king governed the whole world with his pen. 

3. If comets were a sign, according to all that has been said, they would have 
to be a sign formed by God by means of a miracle to command all men to be ready 
to appease the wrath of heaven; that is, God would have to have performed, and still 
perform, miracles in order to cause a hundred million acts of idolatry. This cannot be 
said without impiety. 

Having proved the two parts of my proposition and shown that comets are not 
what one imagines, I conclude, Monsieur, that they are bodies as ancient as the world 
that, according to the laws of movement by which God governs the vast machine of 
the universe, are determined to pass from time to time within our view and to send 
the sun's light to us, modified in such a way that we perceive a long train of rays ei- 
ther in front of or behind their head—on which one can consult the Messieurs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences. In addition, their passage into our world is of no conse- 
quence either for good or ill, any more than the voyage of an Indian into Europe. It 
is nevertheless permitted each, according to the movements of his piety, to become 
mortified at the sight of this phenomenon. 
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You will find an easy means, on the basis of this conclusion, to reconcile the 
lights!7* of philosophy with the lights!7? of the conscience. I submit this whole work 
to those of your mind, and although I am ready to respond to the objections you will 
raise against me, yet I acknowledge you as my master and doctor. I am, etc. 


October 11, 1681 


174. lumières 
175. lumières 
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